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of Steel 


By H. R. Simonds 


bone of any country’s system 

of protection. Navies are 
built of steel. Air forces depend on 
steel engines for their success. Guns 
and armament are almost wholly of 
steel construction, and that amaz- 
ing protective and_ threatening 
mechanism, the torpedo, is a steel 
machine. 

News of submarine discussion is 
of first page importance, but details 
of submarine construction seldom ap- 
pear in print. The Electric Boat Co. 
recently completed two submarines 
for the Peruvian government and 
has two more for the same government now under 
construction at the plant of its subsidiary, the 
New London Ship & Engine Co., at Groton, Conn. 
This gives an opportunity for examining many 
construction details. The Peruvian boats are of 
Holland type, which is the type of more than 50 
per cent of the world’s submarines today. 

The United States government has 125 sub- 
marines in service and the average of these has 
in its construction or equipment a total of more 
than 600 tons of steel. They have an aggregate 
of approximately 24,000 tons of steel plates. The 
depreciation is about 10 per cent, which means 
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Forging submarine engine crankshafts 


that about 2400 tons of plates are required each 
year to maintain the 125 boats in service. 

In a like way, 9000 tons of shapes are required 
each year and 2000 tons of castings. This is ex- 
clusive of the main machinery units. Most sub- 
marine hulls now use mild steel plates, conform- 
ing to the United States government specifica- 
tions. Recently some designers have turned to 
high tensile steel to reduce the weight. Each 
submarine has two diesel engines, and to keep 
down the weight of these without decreasing their 
power, exceptionally high-grade steel is used. 

One cf the most difficult parts to make, and 
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Some unusually difficult crankshaft forgings are called for in diesel engine designing 


at the same time one of_ the 
most important parts of a diesel en- 
gine is its crankshaft. A_ typical 


diesel submarine engine and an en- 
gine crankshaft are shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations. The crank- 
shafts are made -in the forge shops 
at the Groton plant, from steel pur- 
chased under strict specifications. An 
unusual feature is that the billets are 
ordered twice the dimension required 
and are then cut in two, so that any 
central defects will appear on the 
edge of the forging. Five successive 
steps in the manufacture of a crank- 
shaft are illustrated. 

The general procedure is to partial- 
ly forge the billets and then to turn 
down on lathes the places where jour- 
nals are to be located. The forgings 
after this operation are all in one 
plane and it is necessary to twist the 
offset cranks. This is done by heat- 
ing the entire forging. After this 
the forgings again go to the machine 
shop where the journals are turned 
down to within about 14-inch of fin- 
ished size. The shafts now are ready 
for heat treatment, after which they 
are finish-turned and then polished. 
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Undersea craft as well as aircraft demands the utmost reliability in 


Steel Used in a Typical 


600-Ton Submarine 
Tons 
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The heat treatment consists of soak- 


ing the forging at 1450 degrees Fahr., 


then cooling with an air blast, again 


heating to 1375 degrees Fahr., and 
again cooling with an air blast. The 


forgings then are drawn at 1150 de- 
erees and are allowed to cool gradu- 
ally over night. The temperature used 
for twisting the forgings is approxi- 
mately 2200 degrees Fahr. A typical 


specification for the steel in these 
billets is as follows: 

Per Cent 
Carbon ; 0.030 
Manganese .............. RY 
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A typical grain structure after air 
quenching is illustrated. 

Numerous other forgings enter into 
submarine construction. Most of these, 
however, are relatively small. The 
clutch is an unusual piece of mechan- 
ism. It transmits the full power of 
one of the diesel engines and must 
be designed so that it can be thrown 


in or out instantly. Steel castings, 
forgings and rolled steel parts enter 
into its construction. 


The electrical machinery of a sub- 
marine consists of a storage battery 
motors wound so as to be 
used either as motors or generators. 
Each boat has two propellers, and 
the method of propulsion is as fol- 
lows: A shaft extends from each 
propeller to each of the two diesel 
engines. Between each propeller and 
each engine is mounted a generator 
motor with clutches inserted on either 
side of it. When traveling on the sur- 
face, all clutches are thrown in. The 
diese] engines drive the propellers and 
also drive the generator-motors, which 
at this generators 


and two 


time are used as 
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Billets are purchased double size and 
split to show center defects 


to charge the storage batteries. For 
undersea operation the main clutches 
which are situated between the en- 
gines and the motors are released, the 
engines are shut down and the motors, 
driven from the storage batteries, turn 
the propellers and drive the boat. 

When it is desired to charge the 
storage batteries while not running, 
the second set of clutches, those be- 
tween the motors and the propellers 
are released and eithcr one or both 
engines are operated to drive one or 
both generators. 

To secure an increase in speed under 
water means greater storage battery 
capacity and this, because of the 
weight, means a sacrifice of surface 
speed or of some other major proper- 
ty, such as armament or crew quarters. 
For this reason designers are inclined 
to limit underwater speed to eight 
or ten miles per hour. Surface speeds 
vary from 13 to 21 miles. Some sub- 
marines have even been built with speed 
as high as 24 miles. A modern 600-ton 
submarine has a length of about 225 
feet, a beam of 20 feet, 8 inches and 
a surface draft of 16 feet. The usual 
one 4-inch 50- 
torpedo tubes. 
are car- 


armament consists of 
gun and four 
12 extra torpedoes 


caliber 
Usually 
ried. 
The torpedoes are marvels of com- 
pactness. A modern torpedo costs 
$10,000 or more. It may be fired at 
any depth and set to travel at a given 
distance below the surface. It has 
a gyro-automatic controlling compass 
which makes it possible to send the 
torpedo in a straight line or a gradu- 
al curve or a combination of straight 
line and curve. The torpedo is driven 
by two concentric propellers, one right 
and one left hand, this being neces- 
sary to avoid rotation of the torpedo 
about its own axis. These propellers 
are driven by two turbines which in 
turn are driven by a combination of 
compressed air and ignited alcohol. 
If only compressed air was used it 
would freeze and clog the mechanism. 
The mixture of air and alcohol is ig- 
nited automatically and the burned 
gases are expelled through the ex- 
haust. The average length of a tor- 
pedo is 16 to 22 feet and it will travel 
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at the rate of 42 miles per hour.for 
about 6000 yards. It carries in its 
nose a heavy charge of T.N.T. which 
is exploded on contact. To avoid 
premature expiosion there is a safe- 
ty device which makes it necessary 
for the torpedo to travel a predeter- 
mined distance unusually a hundred 
yards before its charge will explode 
whether it hits an obstacle or not. 

The first requirement of the struc- 
ture of a submarine boat is that it 
shall withstand safely the pressure 
of water at a considerable depth be- 
low the surface. In the early years 
of submarine building, 100 feet was 
considered sufficient. Necessities of 
modern warfare, and accidents at 
lower levels, have increased the depth 
requirement until 200 feet now is con- 
sidered a minimum and specifications 
calling for construction which will be 
safe at 390 or even 400 feet depths 
now are being issued. 

Just as the design of a power plant 
is a compromise between speed under- 
water and on the surface, the hull de- 
sign is a compromise between the cir- 
cular section which best resists exter- 
ior pressure and an irregular section 








fine grain structure is de- 
manded for crankshafts 


Uniform 


which gives the best lines for man- 
euvering and cruising. 

Modern submarines are of two 
types, the single hull type and the 
double hull type. The single hull 
submarine is essentially a cigar-shaped | 
tube made of riveted steel plates about 
5g-inch thick with modifications fore 
and aft to provide for propellers and 
torpedo tubes. In this design the 
water ballast is carried inside the 
shell. The double hull type has two 
shells, one within the other. The in- 
ner one is circular or nearly circular in 
section and the outer one is shaped to 
give the craft better lines. The inner hull 
or shell is designed to withstand the 





























Sequence in 


the development of a submarine engine crankshaft 
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The clutch is constructed from forgings, castings and rolled parts 


full pressure of the outside water. 
The outer huli has vents which re- 
lieve it of any exterior pressure. 
Water ballast is carried between the 
two hulls. 

The modern conning tower, unlike 
the early designs, forms an extension 
of, and in fact an integral part of the 
inner space of the submarine. It is 
made up of heavy steel and bronze 
castings and it is partially protected 
by heavy wire rope lines running fore 
and aft over its top. These are 
known as clearing lines. They are 
made of high tensile stee! and are 
about 114 inches in diameter. 


Compressed Air Used 


Many of the controls, the boat 
trim, its bouyancy and other features 
depend on compressed air. A _ sub- 
marine today carries about 1000 
pounds of air, compressed to 2800 





pounds pressure. This whole system 
is of the utmost importance as _ it 
is upon this air that the crafts abili- 
ty to rise to the surface depends. In 
emergency the water ballast can be 
blown out almost immediately and the 
boat thus forced rapidly to the sur- 
tace. 

Flasks which contain the air at this 
high pressure are an example of the 
development of the metallurgists’ and 
the metal workers’ skill. They are 
special steel forgings drawn down into 
the shape of bottles. They are grad- 
uated in size to fit the available space 
in the boat. 

In addition to its other equipment, 
the modern submarine carries a sound- 
proof radio room and usually has a 
telescopic radio mast to facilitate send- 
ing of messages. Recent developments 
in the radio field have made this mast 
unnecessary, however. The living quar- 
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y layers of 
cork to prevent condensation of mois- 
ture on the steel parts. Cooking is 
done with an electric range. An elec- 
tric evaporator provides fresh water 
for drinking and for the battery. The 
instruments include at least two peri- 
scopes. These are telescopic, made 
of steel or brass tubing about 6 inches 
in diameter at the base and tapering 
down to 1% inches at the tip. In 
action they extend from 15 to 16 feet 
above the conning tower. 


ters are lined with heavy 


Spain Importing More 


A considerable increase in importa- 
tion of agricultural implements and 
machinery into Spain in 1926 is shown 
by Spanish statistics, says Commer- 
cial Attache Charles E. Cunningham, 
Madrid, in a report to the department 
of commerce. The United States was 
one of the important sources of im- 
plements and it was the only country 
furnishing any appreciable quantity 
of implements to Spain which was not 
favored either by a new commercial 
treaty or by currency depreciation. 
An increase in imports from France 
may be attributed in part to deprecia- 
tion of French currency, while in the 
latter part of 1926 France was also 
assisted by a favorable commercial 
treaty. Purchases from Germany 
were almost double those in the pre- 
ceding year and this country was also 
aided by 
Czechoslovakia also profited 


a favorable commercial 
treaty. 
in a similar manner. 

Gasoline locomotive exports from 
the United States in June totaled 14 
with Canada taking seven, Japan 
six and Panama one. 
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Because crankshafts vary in design each turning job is set up independently 
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Adjusting the Mechanisms of Numbering Machines 








Large Uses of Steel in Small Ways 








UMBERING machines are an 
N important item among a score 
or more of small office de- 
vices which annually take modest yet 
substantial quanitites of steel. From 
the standpoint of metal required, 
numbering machines fall into two gen- 
eral groups, one in which most all 
parts are made of steel and the other 
in which most are made of brass. 
Brass machines are of the less ex- 
pensive type, at least insofar as ini- 
tial cost is concerned, and it is not 
surprising that they constitute the 
larger group. For this reason the 
total amount of steel consumed by the 
industry as a whole in a large per- 
centage is reduced. Conservative 
estimates place this amount at around 
50 to 60 tons per year, with each 
machine in the first group taking 
around one pound of steel on an av- 
erage and each in the other a much 
smaller and almost negligible amount. 
The industry was founded about 37 
years ago, by the late Edward Bates, 
who established a plant at that time. 
His initial effort was a failure but 
subsequently he was materially as- 
sisted by Thomas A. Edison and also 
by Samuel Insull, western public utili- 
ties leader, who was first president of 
the company. Prior to that, Mr. 
Bates had spent several years in the 
design of the machine and it is no 
small tribute to this work that the 
machine today is substantially the 
same that it was in 1890, when the 
business was established on a sound 
commercial basis. Only a few minor 
improvements. have been added. 


Numbering Machines 


Between 160,000 and 200,000 num- 
bering machines now are produced an- 
nually. These include typographical 
machines, used on printing presses, 
etc., as well as the hand machines 
found in business offices and for 
which, of course, there is by far the 
broader field. Growth in production 
has been particularly noticeable in 
recent years and has attributed in 
no small measure to a generally bet- 
ter understanding of the product and 
its uses. 

A numbering machine is comprised 





HIS is the ninety-sixth of a 
series of articles dealing with 
some of the obscure uses of steel 
which go far toward absorbing the 
great American tonnage. _ 
Among articles appearing every 
two weeks and not included in 
Vol. I containing 51 separate de- 
scriptions are: 
Tie Plates Camp Stoves 
Tacks Bottle Caps 
Knives and Forke Artificial Limbs 
Fence Posts Finger Nail Files 
Dental Drills Pencil Lead Bozes 


Rat Guards Small Steel Cases 
Overall Trimmings Lace Tips 

Shoe Steel Oil Cups 

Skates Ventilators 

Golf Clubs Toy Autos 
Burial Caskets Safee 
Scissors—Shears Steel Derricks 
Pistols Handle Cores 


Milk, Ice Cream Cans Typewriters 
Telephone Indices Steel Cross Arms 
Steel Heddles Ticket Punches 
Magazine Racks Wrenches 

Lawn Mowers Stamp Pads 

Shelter Houses Hair Clippers 

School Furniture Shuttles and Bobbins 
Vacuum Bottles Screw Hooks 
Highway Guards Suspenders 











of approximately 150 parts, all metal 
with the exception of the handle 
knob, which usually is wood or com- 
position material, and, of course, the 
felt ink pad. The body frame, as 
produced by various manufacturers, is 
either of high carbon cast steel, cast 
brass or steel stamping, while the figure 
wheel, the most vital part, is, in all 
the better machines, of engraved steel. 
Pressing, swedging and various other 
processes have been tried in the pro- 
duction of the wheel, but nothing has 
been found superior to engraved steel. 

The hollow plunger which encloses 
a steel spring, is one of the few, if 
not the only important part made of 
brass in the machines which are 
classed in the iron and steel group. 
Many of the steel operating parts are 
case hardened and those visible are 
plated with nickel. Sheet steel, rods, 
wire and cast steel are the principal 
materials used. 


—_ 


Secondary Recovery 
of Metals Gains 


Recovery of copper, lead, zine, tin, 
antimony, aluminum and nickel from 
secondary sources in 1926 was valued 
at $274,540,900, compared with $243,- 
570,700 in 1925, states the federal 
bureau of mines. This increase is in 
spite of a lower yearly average price 
for all the metals except tin and 
the increases in the recoveries of cop- 
per, brass, lead and antimony were 
large. 
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Complete crane assembly before erection, showing construction of end trucks 


All Welded Electric Crane Embodies 


New Features of Design 


TEN-TON, 60-foot span _ elec- 
A tric overhead traveling crane, 

constructed entirely by means 
of arc welding recently has been con- 
structed by the Cleveland Crane & 
Engineering Co., Wickliffe, O. While 
arc welding has been extensively used 
in the manufacture of heavy-duty ma- 
terial—handling equipment, it is a de- 
cided innovation to fabricate a com- 
plete crane of this type by this 
method. 

Each bridge girder is of the fish- 
belly, box type, consisting of two webs 
and top and bottom cover plates. 
Both cover plates are arc welded to 
the webs by a fillet bead of weld- 
ing metal. Some slight difficulty was 
experienced here due to expansion 
which tended to distort the plates, 
but this was overcome by using the 
step-back method of welding a short 
distance at a time and then allow- 
ing the metal to cool before resum- 
ing at that point. In effect this weld 
makes the two webs and the top and 
bottom cover plates an integral box 
section of steel with the joints as 
strong as the plates themselves. 

However, this joint is not relied 
upon to take the entire stress in the 
girder. It is simply an auxiliary con- 
nection to give maximum rigidity. In 
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still 
welding a 


addition to this weld greater 
strength is secured by 
round bar along the webs and cover 
plates at each of the four corners 
of the box section, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The area 
of this round bar is equivalent to 
that of the angle section which would 
ordinarily be employed in riveted con- 
structions. Since the stress in this 
bar is pure tension on the bottom 
of the girder and compression at the 
top of the girder it is apparent that 
a round section is at least as efficient 
as an angle section. 

The chief advantage of this con- 
struction lies in the manner in which 
the reinforcing member is attached 
to the plates. The bar is welded to 
web and cover plates by a continuous 
bead for a distance of 60 inches from 
each end of the girder. Throughout 
the remaining length of each girder 
the bar is joined to the plates at in- 
tervals of 3 inches by beads 4 inches 
in length. 

The bridge girders are reinforced 
by the customary diaphragms spaced 
at suitable intervals. The diaphragms 
are fillet welded to both webs and to 
the top cover plate, thus dispensing 
with flange angles. It has been dem- 
onstrated that the fillet type weld can 


be made to develop unlimited strength 
by simply depositing enough metal to 
give the required section. On _ this 
crane the fillet welds were figured to 
give a strength slightly greater than 
that of the plates. 

A slight saving in weight is made 
by eliminating the flange angles on 
the reinforcing diaphragms, but. this. 
it not particularly important. The 
chief point of interest is that the dia- 
phragms are rigidly attacned to the 
top cover as well as to the webs. 

No attempt was made in the design 
of this crane bridge to take advantage 
of possible saving in weight of plates 
which is permissible by arc-welded 
construction. In other words, plate of 
the same thickness was used as would 
have been used for riveted  con- 
struction. The sole object of this 
design is to produce a bridge of maxi- 
mum rigidity within the weights cus- 
tomary for a crane of the size. The 
success with which this objective has 
been attained is shown by the deflec- 
tion under a 100 per cent overload 
test which was less than that nor- 
mally encountered in construction by 
ordinary methods. 

Aside from the fabrication by weld- 
ing, this crane is unusual in that roller 
bearings are employed throughout for 
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ROSS section of arc welded girder, 
and below, a view showing in- 
side construction of crane girder. Note 
how stiffening diaphragms are are 
welded to top cover plate as well as to 
web plates. Construction of the crane 
trolley also is shown. Note the rein- 
forcement under the bearing points, in 
the completed trolley. The bottom of 
the trolley shows the method of tying 
side frame and the reinforcement un- 
der top plate. 
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bridge wheels as welf'as for the trol- 


ley travel and hoist mechanism. 

The manner of attaching the bridge 
girder to the trucks, being secured in 
place by bolts, is novel. These bolts 
are in shear and any movement be- 
tween bridge girders and end trucks 






tends to loosen the bolts. This tenden- 
cy is avoided in the design of this 
crane by what is termed notch con- 
struction. The girders are fastened 
both to the top and to the side of the 
end trucks, instead of resting on top 
as in usual practice. Necessarily this 
connection must be made in the field 
because of shipping limitations and 
for that reason bolts are used. The 
new design, which provides that at 
least half of the bolts will be in 
tension (instead of all in shear as is 
ordinarily true), insures a rigid tie. 
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In many cases this connection will be 
field welded, and in fact this practice 
is recommended by the engineers. 

The end trucks themselves are of 


box section completely arc-welded, 
as shown in the illustrations. The 
side members are standard rolled 


channels connected by top and bottom 
cover plates with stiffening dia- 
phragms. The greatest advantages of 
arc-welded construction have been real- 
ized in the construction of the trolley. 
Here it was possible to save consider- 
able weight and at the same time 
obtain greater rigidity and strength. 
The trolley is of all structural steel 
construction. The side members are 
standard channels. The bed for the 
hoist and trolley travel mechanism is 
flat plate with reinforcing plates arc 
welded under bearing points. The 
entire trolley frame is arc welded in- 
to one integral piece and proper place- 
ment of the reinforcement insures per- 
manent positive alignment of all shafts 
and bearings. Wherever pads and 
bosses are required to form seats for 
the hoist and travel mechanism, these 
are made by welding steel plates of 
the required dimensions to the struc- 
tural parts of the trolley. In this 
manner machining is simplified and 
there is no necessity for weakening 
structural parts by removing the 
tough surface of the load carrying 
members. 

The saving in weight on this type 
of trolley coupled with the use of 
roller bearings on the trolley wheels 
makes it possible to use a smaller 
trolley travel motor and at the same 
time to get a more rapid trolley ac- 
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celeration than with trolleys of con- 
ventional type. In fact before the 
motors were installed it was possible 
for one man to push the trolley along 
the bridge with a minimum of effort. 
Other details not described herein, 
such as line shaft brackets, cross walk 
supports and bridge drive machinery 
brackets also are all are welded. 


Electric Refrigeration Is 
Gaining Favor 


According to a bulletin issued by 
the National Industrial Conference 
board, New York, the manufacture 
of electric refrigeration machines ap- 
pears to be entering upon a _ period 
of rapid development. The industry 
was considered to be in an experi- 
mental stage up until about the end 
of 1922. Though the principles in- 
volved have been known for many 
years, not until this time had manu- 
facturers succeeded in producing a 
mechanically satisfactory unit, small 
and economical enough to be desirable 
for homes and small retail establish- 
ments. 

In 1923 the sales amounted to 16,000 
machines, in 1925 there were 75,000 
sold, which increased in 1926 to 250,- 
000 machines, constituting about two- 
thirds of the 350,000 units in opera- 
tion on Jan. 1, 1927. Indications are 
that the number of sales in 1927 will 
amount to a large increase over those 
in 1926. Manufacturers have enlarged 
their production facilities and new 
companies have been formed. One 
company alone has increased its facili- 


Girders were tested by 
supporting them at 
each end and applying 
a load at center. The 
normal load for each 
girder is 5 tons. A 
test load of 17% tons 
was applied without 
permanent deflection 
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ties to a point where it is able ts 
produce twice as many machines dur- 
ing 1927 as were sold by the entire 
industry in 1926. 

It is not the present status of the 
industry which is of most interest 
industrially, but its expected future 
development. The 350,000 units in 
use at the beginning of this year, it 
is estimated, represent only about 
2 per cent of the possible market. Es- 
timates place the potential market at 
between 10 per cent and 30 per cent 
of domestic users of electricity, or 
between 1,500,000 and 4,500,000 pur- 
chasers of refrigerators. 

The electric refrigerator ranks next 
to the electric range in the amount 
of current consumed, averaging about 
600 kilowatt hours per year. The 
yearly revenue accruing to _ public 
utilities from the sale of current to 
service the 350,000 units in use on 
Jan, 1, 1927, is estimated at $14,000,- 
000; six years ago it amounted to 
about $200,000. A public utility exec- 
utive has estimated that 10 per cent 
of the modern homes and stores will 
have electric refrigeration within the 
next three years. 


Petroleum Production Is 
At New High 


Daily average production of crude 
petroleum reached a new high level 
in June when 2,485,000 barrels were 
transported from producing proper- 
ties in the United States, according 
to the federal bureau of mines. This 
was an increase of 25,000 barrels over 
the May rate and gave June a total 
of 74,538,000 barrels. Stocks of crude 
petroleum east of California continued 
to accumulate in June, amounting on 
June 30 to 315,702,000 barrels. Daily 
average output of refined products 
in June was at approximately the 
May rate. 


May exports of welded black pipe 
from the United States totaled 16,- 
097,719 pounds with Japan receiving 
over 5,000,000 pounds, United King- 
dom, more than 2,000,000 pounds and 
Canada, Mexico and Peru, over 1,000,- 
000 pounds each. 
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Electrifies Finishing Mill Drives 


Replacement of Engines at Eastern Plant 
Augments Production, Decreases Power 
Costs and Improves Uniformity of Product 


tion program at the plant of 

the Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., has been followed by a 
marked improvement in the perform- 
ance of the rolling mills. Power cost 
has been cut approximately in half 
and it has been found practicable to 
dispense with a large amount of un- 
skilled labor. Capacity of the mills 
has been increased as a result of the 
electrification. Furthermore, with elec- 
tric drive the uniformity of rolled 
products has been improved. 


Cee: peo of the electrifica- 


For more than a century and a 
quarter iron and later steel have been 
produced at Phoenixville, and _ the 
power has been obtained successively 
by hand, water, steam and now elec- 
tricity. Some of the steam equipment 
displaced by electric motors had been 
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in use more than 50 years. The 
electrification program included the 22 
and 24-inch structural mills and a 
36-inch blooming mill. 

The open-hearth furnaces and bloom- 
ing mill are located at a considerable 
distance from the 24 and 22-inch 
mills, which made it necessary to 
have two boiler houses to supply 
steam to the rolling mill engines. 
The engines had become obsolete and 
the boilers and piping were unsuited 
for operation at the higher temper- 
atures and pressures now being used 
in steam power systems. Under these 
conditions it was necessary to con- 
sider a complete new power system 
and make arrangements for installing 
the new drives with a minimum loss 
of production. 


Voltage Is Stepped Down 


The 22 and 24-inch mills were the 
first to be electrified. An outdoor 
substation with oil switches and a 
5000 kilovolt-ampere transformer bank 
for taking power at 13,200 volts, and 
distributing at 2200 volts to the 22 
and 24-inch mill substations was _ in- 
stalled by the Philadelphia Suburban 
Provision was 


General arrangement of the motor room. Part of the flywheel motor-genera- 
tor set is shown in the foreground. Ventilating equipment is 


made for a future 13,200 volt line to 
the 36-inch blooming mill. Direct cur- 
rent for cranes and mill auxiliaries 
was being supplied at 550 volts from 
a rotary converter owned and oper- 
ated by the power company. It was 
decided to take over the converting 
apparatus and include it as part of 
the 24-inch mill substation equipment. 
Two standard 1000 kilowatt, 600 volt 
converters were purchased with trans- 
formers wound to give 550 volts direct 
current at the converter. 

The 22-inch bar mill is used to roll 
angles up to 4 x 6 inches, channels 
up to 5 inches, flats up to 12 inches 
and numerous other small and medium 
sections. This is a 3-stand 3-high 
mill with two traveling tables. The 
drive selected consists of a 2500 horse- 
power, wound rotor induction motor; 
a steel plate flywheel mounted on 
separate bearings and operating at 
motor speed; and, a herringbone gear 
unit designed to give a mill speed 
of 112 revolutions a minute. In the 
primary circuit of the motors are two 
hand operated oil circuit breakers; 
one for running and one for plugging. 
A liquid slip regulator in the motor 
secondary is used for starting and in 





shown in the background 
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equalizing the peak loads. Arrange- 
ment is made on the 2500-horsepower 
motor to install at some future date 
variable equipment that will increase 
the mill speed from 112 to 150 revo- 
lutions a minute. 


Tilting Tables Employed 


The electric drive for the 24-inch 
mills was placed in operation a few 
weeks after the 22-inch mill motor 
was started. This mill has three 3- 
high stands and three traveling tilting 
tables and is used in rolling sections 
up to 20-inch I-beams, 15-inch chan- 
nels and other heavy shapes. The 
original drive was a twin simple 
high-speed geared engine of the type 
used on light reversing mills. Be- 
cause of the wide range of sections 
rolled it was desirable to incorporate 
in the electric drive the ability to 
control the speed of the mill quick- 
ly and accurately and to stop or re- 
verse quickly in emergencies. At the 
same time it was necessary to equal- 
ize the mill loads in order to control 
the load peaks drawn from the power 
lines. All of these conditions could 
be met by the use of an adjustable 
speed direct-current motor supplied 
with power through a flywheel motor- 
generator set. 

On 3-high structural mills it has 
heen customary to use direct connected 
motors of the reversing type. In 
this instance the space available was 
too small to permit the installation 
of a direct connected motor, so a 
high-speed motor and gear unit was 
applied. The motor is rated 3000 
horsepower, 600 volts, 325 to 485 
revolutions a minute corresponding 
to 7000 horsepower at 325 revolutions 
a minute. The normal speed of the mill 
is 70 to 105 revolutions per minute. 
This is the largest adjustable speed 
motor which has yet been used to 
drive a rolling mill through a herring- 
bone gear unit. 

Set Equipped With Flywheel 

Direct-current power is supplied to 
the motor through a-flywheel motor- 
generator set consisting of a 2500 
kilowatt, 600 volt generator; a 2500 
horsepower, 2200 volt, 352 revolutions 
a minute induction motor and a 60,- 
000 pound cast-steel flywheel. The 
flywheel set is started: and the load 
peaks drawn from the 2200 volt lines 
limited to 2250 kilowatt by a liquid 
slip regulator. 

A field control panel. and a six- 
point master switch similar to those 
used for reversing motors give com- 
plete control of the speed and direc- 
tion of rotation of the motor. For 
normal rolling the mill is operated 
at the highest speed, but if there 
is difficulty in entering the metal 
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in any pass the speed is reduced until 
the steel enters the rolls; after which 
the mill is accelerated to full speed. 
The motor is stopped for all short 
delays and for delays of more than a 
few minutes the flywheel set is discon- 
nected from the alternating current 
power lines and allowed to drift until 
mill operations are resumed. 

The electrical equipment and gear 
unit were completely installed and 
tried out before the engine was shut 
down. The engine frame and bearings 
were left in place. The main shaft 
with its gear were removed from the 
engine and a jack shaft substituted. 
In 5% days the jack shaft and coup- 
lings were in place and the mill was 
ready for operation with electric 
power. 

After the electric drive was placed 
in service it was found the capacity 
of the mill had been increased until 
it was considerably greater than that 
of the heating furnaces, the finished 
sections were more uniform in size 
and weight and that roll breakage 
had been reduced to a minimum. New 
furnaces are being installed and after 
they are put in service it is expected 
that the tonnage can be increased to 
125 per cent of the previous maxi- 
mum production. The energy con- 
sumption averages 45 kilowatt hours 
per ton of product. 


Pumps Are Replaced 


Blooms for the 22-inch and 24-inch 
finishing mills are rolled in a 36-inch 
2-high reversing blooming mill. This 
mill originally had hydraulic screw- 
down and manipulators and steam 
driven tables. Since it is the inten- 


tion to replace the mill at some later , 


date with a mill of more modern con- 
struction, it was not considered worth 
while to go to the expense of in- 
stalling electric screwdown and manip- 
ulators. At the same time it was 
desired to eliminate all steam appa- 
ratus at this part of the plant. High 
pressure steam pumps for the hydrau- 
lic screwdown and manipulators were 
replaced by a centrifugal pump driven 
by a 425-horsepower, 2200-volt induc- 
tion motor. The general water system 
of the plant is supplied by a cen- 
trifugal pump with 200 horsepower 
motor drive. The roll table engine 
was replaced by mill type motors and 
in this manner the economies of elec- 
tric drive were obtained without ex- 
pensive alterations to the mill. 

The Westinghouse reversing motor 
which replaced the mill engine is rated 
3500 horsepower, 50 to 120 revolutions 
a minute, 700 volts, with a maximum 
torque at 50 revolutions a minute of 
1,000,000 pounds feet. The connection 
to the mill is through a_ universal 


coupling and a jack shaft mounted on 
the engine bearings. On account of 
the mill not having modern type 
pinions and couplings it was expected 
that considerable thrust would be 
transmitted to the motor when the 
mill was rolling. To receive this 
thrust a special thrust bearing with 
special lubrication was designed for 
the rear pedestal. The practice of 
arranging for all pedestal and pedes- 
tal cap bolts to extend into the founda- 
tion gives exceptional ability to re- 
sist unusual thrusts such as may 
come from this mill. 


Flywheel Equalizes Load 


The reversing motor is connected 
through a heavy duty carbon circuit 
breaker to a 3000-kilowatt, 7000-volt, 
352 revolutions a minute generator 
forming part of a flywheel motor- 
generator set. The set is driven by 
a 2500-horsepower induction motor 
and the load is equalized by a 60,000,- 
pound cast-steel flywheel mounted on 
water-cooled bearings between the 
generator and driving motor. The 
accompanying illustration shows the 
flywheel set and indicates the gen- 
eral arrangement of the motor room. 

All excitation for the generator, 
the shunt field of the reversing motor 
and all control circuits is supplied 
by a 35-kilowatt, 125-volt generator. 
The variable potential or compound- 
ing field of the reversing motor is sup- 
plied from a 7% kilowatt, 125 volt 
series exciter. 

Ventilation for the reversing motor 
and the motor room is furnished by 
two complete ventilating equipments 
each of 30,000 cubic feet per minute 
capacity. One equipment is connected 
to the reversing motor and the other 
either held in reserve or used to pro- 
vide additional ventilation for the 
motor room by allowing it to discharge 
into a duct having outlets under the 
flywheel set. On account of the high 
flood level of a small stream which 
flows through property, it was not 
practicable to have a basement, s0 
the air washers and fans were located 
on the floor of the motor room as 
shown in the accempanying illustra- 
tion. 


Demand Is Lacking 


Blooms ranging in section from 4 
x 4 inches to blanks for 20-inch beams 
are rolled from 18 x 22 ’and 21 x 24- 
inch ingots with an average energy 
consumption for the reversing equip- 
ment and all motor room auxiliaries of 
20 kilowatt hours per ton of finished 
blooms. The 15 minute demand never 
has reached 1000 kilowatts and a slip 
regulator setting of 1800 kilowatts 
has been found to be ample for the 
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flywheel set. It has been found that 
the drafts on the steel can be in- 
creased if desired to two or three 
times the reductions which could be 
taken with the engine. 

Power is fed from the main out- 


door substation to the 36-inch mill sub-* 


station over a 13,200 volt, 3 phase line. 
A bank of three 1000 kilovolt-ampere 


during the past year. Now, however, 
the General Electric Co. announces its 
practical application. 

By means of the method, hitherto 
unweldable metals have been fused 
without’ the slightest ‘trace of oxida- 
tign. Commercial equipment for weld- 
,ang with the atomic hydrogen process 
vhas been developed and is now being 


outdoor transformers reduces the po-* #manufactured by the company. It is 


tential to 2200 volts for distribution 
at the blooming mill. All motor room 
auxiliaries are supplied with power 
at 220 volts from a 150 kilovolt-am- 
pere 2200/220/110 volt bank of indoor 
transformers. 

It is well known that while the in- 
creasing use of electric drives has been 
the chief factor in reducing rolling 
costs and increasing production there 
have also been improvements in the 
design of the mills themselves which 
are responsible for better rolling con- 
ditions. On this account the replace- 
ment of many wasteful steam drives 
is delayed until it is felt that time 
and funds are available to install both 
a new mill and electric drive at the 
same time. At the Phoenix Iron Co. 
three electric drives have been in- 
stalled without any change to the 
mills. The 22-inch and 24-inch mill 
drives have been in operation 2% 
years and the reversing motor at the 
36-inch mill has been in use for sev- 
eral months. In this time it has been 
demonstrated that the power cost 
has been cut about half. 

In the case of the blooming mill 
where old style manipulators, screw- 
down and other mechanical features 
were retained, it was shown that 
electrical equipment can be fitted to 
an existing mill without handicapping 
in any way, any future mill equip- 
ment which may be purchased. 


Applies Atomic Hydrogen 
Method of Welding 


A little over a year ago, Dr. Irving 
Longmuir of the research laboratory, 
General Electric. Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., announced a new method of weld- 
ing which he called atomic hydrogen 
welding. This is a process utilizing 
a stream of hydrogen passing through 
an arc between two electrodes. The 
heat of the arc breaks up the hy- 
drogen molecules in atoms. These 
combine again a short distance be- 
yond the are into molecules of the 
gas and in so doing liberate a large 
amount of heat. The result is the 
maintaining of more effective tem- 
peratures than with other arc weld- 
ing methods. This process, due to 
difficulties of design of apparatus, 
has been largely a laboratory process 


Claimed by this process that metals 
as thin as paper can be successfully 
welded; also that. alloys containing 
chromium, aluminum, silicon or man- 
ganese can be welded without diffi- 
culty. The welding outfit consists of 
a single-phase transformer, a variable 
reactor to provide the proper current 
and voltage and a welding torch. 


Revises Its Circular on 
Standard Samples 


A revised edition of circular No. 
25 containing a brief history of stand- 
ard samples and a discussion of the 
function of the samples, their uses, 
preparation, and sales, has just been 
issued by the bureau of standards, 
Washington. The standard samples 
include analyzed samples of ores, re- 
fractories, glass, cast iron, steels, fer- 
roalloys, alloy steels, brasses, bronzes 
and bearing metals, melting point 
metals, cements for testing sieves, 
and certain pure chemicals. The uses 
of the standard samples are as fol- 
lows: 

1. In checking methods of analysis 
and in standardizing solutions that 
are used in controlling the manufac- 
ture of certain metallurgical and 
agricultural products. 

2. In the settling and avoiding of 
disputes between buyers and sellers. 
Such disputes frequently arise through 
the selection of inappropriate or faulty 
methods of analysis by one of the 
chemists, and the analysis of a stand- 
ard sample usually brings these to 
light before the case comes to court. 

3. In standardizing calorimeters for 
gas and coal test and polarimeters 
for sugar tests. 

4. In standardizing pyrometers for 
use in the annealing of steels, alloy 
steels and other metallurgical prod- 
ucts. 

5. For checking the sieving value 
of sieves used in the cement indus- 
try. 

6. In investigating improved and 
more rapid methods of analysis. 

7. In research work in educational 
institutions. 


Copies of the circular can be pur- 
chased for 5 cents from the superin- 
tendent of documents, government 
printing office, Washington. 

The bureau also has just issued the 
July 1927 revision of the supplement 
to the above circular. This publica- 
tion contains a complete list of the 


bureau’s standard samples of ores, 
refractories, glass, cast irons, steels, 
alloy steels, ferroalloys, brasses, 
bronzes, bearing metals, melting point 
metals, cements and pure chemicals. 
The supplement contains analyses, 
physical constants, weights and fees 
of the standards. 


Copper Is Deposited by 
Action of Bacteria 


Copper ordinarily is regarded as 
one of our most valuable metals taken 
from the earth by the miner and 
made into usable form by the metal- 
lurgist, but according to a recent re- 
port of the department of the in- 
terior, it now appears that metallic 
copper may be deposited in relatively 
small quantities through the action of 
bacteria. During a survey of the re- 
gion near Cooke, Mont., by the geo- 
logical survey, spongy masses of na- 
tive copper were found in the black 
muck of a bog. Several bodies of 
pyritic copper ore crop out about 
half a mile above the bog. This ore 
weathers rapidly, and the copper is 
removed from it in solution as cupric 
sulphate. 

Redeposition of the copper as native 
metal only in the black muck and in 
none of the gravels and sands in the 
vicinity was ample proof that some- 
thing in the muck had caused the 
precipitation of metallic copper from 
the sulphate solution, but the identity 
of the precipitating agent remained 
to be determined. Consideration of 
inorganic processes was discouraging, 
but preliminary experiments with the 
copper-bearing muck led to more care- 
fully controlled experiments which 
proved beyond question that the cop- 
per was precipitated through the 
agency of certain bacilli. These ex- 
periments are described in some de- 
tail in Bulletin 795-C of the geologi- 
cal survey, “Organic Precipitation of 
Metallic Copper,” by T. S. Lovering. 


Credit To Tool Builders 


In the article, “Lubricating Machine 
Tools Automatically,” appearing in 
the July 7 issue of IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, credit for the illustrations was 
given to the companies which had 
perfected the lubricating devices de- 
scribed. Inadvertently in a few in- 
stances, no credit was given to the 
manufacturers of the machine tools. 
The open-sided planer shown in Fig. 1 
on Page 4 was manufactured by the 
Cleveland Planer Co., Cleveland, and 
the gear hobbing machine in Fig. 3 
on Page 5 by the Barber-Coleman Co., 
Rockford, Ill. 
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Detroit, Aug. 9 


LLOY steel is beginning to 
display some of the symptoms 
which preceded the critical 


siege of sheets some weeks 
ago. Business at any price seems 
to be the policy of some producers. 
Slashes of several dollars a ton on 
top of an original low bid are not 
uncommon. The differential of $15 
per ton on electric furnace steel over 
the open hearth grade is occasionally 
waived and other extras are conceded. 
The danger signals are flying when 
producers talk of unremunerative 
prices and that is what they are do- 
ing today. 

More alloy steel tonnage is constant- 
ly coming into this market. A north- 
ern Ohio consumer, who is now also 
a producer, has been offering some 
of its surplus. The new mill at Chi- 
cago is coming into production. Water 
shipments from Buffalo effect an econ- 
omy in freight. The older producers 
are determined not to give ground and 
buyers, sensing their advantage, are 
putting on the screws. 

Some purchasing agents, for ex- 
ample, are now broadcasting their re- 
quirements and asking a net deliv- 
ered price on the entire lot. This 
seems to tempt producers to whittle 
a base price here and shave an extra 
there, without danger of detection. 

Even at the cut prices alloy steel 
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Price Cuts Disturb Alloy Steel 








August Production Disappointing 


Ford, 64. “a Self and Plants 


is no inexpensive item to the manu- 
facturers of automobiles, and some 
are attempting to substitute high 
manganese and similar steels. Their 
quest for light weight makes low 
priced car manufacturers relatively 
larger users of alloy and other high 
grade steels than the makers of high 
priced cars. 


UGUST may register an increase 

in automobile production over 
July—a fact over which sellers of 
steel are becoming less hopeful—but 
it will be slim. In spite of its fever- 
ish efforts, the Ford Motor Co. will 
do well to assemble a few display 
models of its new line by the end 
of August. Prospective buyers of 
other low priced cars are increasingly 
inclined to wait and see what Henry 
Ford will conjure up. Then, too, this 
is a record year for new models. 
Hudson, Essex, Buick, Reo, Oakland, 
Nash, Chrysler—all but a bare half 
dozen, in fact—either have brought 
out new lines or are in the process 
of doing so. 

Some have made four changes al- 
ready this year. Chrysler will have 
practically an entirely new line before 
it gets through. Chevrolet, it is ru- 
mored, is considering some important 
changes. While more graceful body 
lines and color options captivate 


buyers’ eyes, the mechanical changes 
really predominate. 


* * * 


 pinennlelg-mgel many of the ac- 

cessories that go to trim and round 
out the new models are the offspring 
of economies in production. Follow- 
ing a preliminary survey of commod- 
ity prices, a stated sum is allotted 
for the factory cost of each model. 
Whatever saving can be effected over 
and above this figure is not put into 


the till but goes to purchase such 
extras as spot lights, radiator cap 
ornaments and_ shock absorbers. 


These small extras usually add more 
to the car in the buyers’ eye than 
the cost intrinsically. The tendency 
among automobile builders to include 
many articles, once classed as extras, 
as standard equipment, perhaps is 
more pronounced today than ever 
before. 
* * * 

HIS waiving of extras, referred to 

in alloy steels, is becoming a sore 
spot in many iron and steel products. 
The average buyer is used to fluctua- 
tions in base prices, but an extra he 
has always regarded as a premium 
which rather accurately reimburses the 
producer for additional processing. 
Once an extra is waived it loses 
much of its sacrosant character and 
the buyer feels foolish for ever hav- 
ing paid it. Those sellers who view 
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the situation with alarm are propos- 
ing an association in defense of 


extras. 
* * ok 


ENDING the advent of the new 

Ford and an appraisal of its in- 
fluence, other automotive interests are 
buying more closely than ever before. 
Parts makers are literally just a step 
behind the assembly line. A _ release 
on sheets, received at 4:30 p.m. on 
a recent afternoon, was telephoned at 
once to a mill in Ohio and by mid- 
night the order was on the mills. 
Such a basic requirement as pig iron 
has been ordered twice in one week 
by another automotive interest. Gen- 
eral Motors units, if anything, lead in 
this close buying. 


* * * 


HE greater the delay in bringing 

out the new Ford the more im- 
portance it assumes. With the Ford 
Motor Co. not buying iron and steel 
and other manufacturers ordering 
sparingly, some mills largely depend- 
ent upon their automotive trade are 
becoming hungry for business and 
some apprehension over prices is ex- 
pressed. Probably 80,000 fewer per- 
sons are on the Ford payroll than 
a year ago and the effect on business 
in general in Detroit has been serious. 
The cost of retooling the Ford plants, 
plus lost profits in the interval, will 
doubtless run into the hundreds of 
millions—one writer close to Henry 
Ford describes it as a billion dollar 
plunge. 

Those close to the Ford company 
have been insisting it would be Sept. 
1 before the new models are out and 
they seem to have been over-optimis- 
tic. From the incomplete state of 
some of the important dies, it will 
probably be the middle of September 
before the initial 100 per day begin 
rolling off the assembly line. Each 
week production orders for iron and 
steel are expected but they have not 
yet materialized. It still is a good 
bet that snow will be on the ground 


before anything like the current 
Chevrolet rate is attained. 
* * * 


ENRY FORD at 64isas dramatic 

in completely reorganizing his 
business and personal life as his show- 
manship in keeping secret the details 
of his new car is remarkable. The 
avocations which claimed him after 
model T became the world’s champion 
success and 9000 or more constituted 
a day’s work have all been brushed 
aside. Mr. Ford has quit the retail 
grocery business, will soon cease to 
be the publisher of a national maga- 
zine, has been patching up his quar- 
rel with the Jews, is no longer col- 
lecting antiques and other Americana, 


and has ceased gliding to old waltzes. 
He is personally supervising the re- 
tooling of his Fordson and Highland 
park plants and checking the de- 
tails of putting the new car on a pro- 
duction basis. He is advertising his 
tractor and his Lincoln car. He is 
said to be contemplating a light eight 
in the medium price class. The Henry 
Ford of leisure and of hobbies is no 
more, but the Henry Ford of me- 
chanical genius has reappeared. 

On his sixty-fourth birthday, July 








30, Mr. Ford ruminated concerning 
model T. In the 19 years in which 
it was in production 15,000,000 were 
produced. Salaries and wages paid 
at the various plants totaled $1,970,- 
414,172, service employes were paid 
$1,333,800,000, while $547,000,000 was 
paid in taxes. Before the last model 
T has been junked 60,000,000,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline and 1,800,000,000 gal- 
lons of oil will have been consumed 
and more than 1,185,000,000,000 miles 
will have been traveled. 


Local Governments Waste 


Half Billion Every Year 


ORE than half a billion dollars, 
AY | or more than one-tenth of the 

total of expenditures of local 
governments in the United States rep- 
resents waste, and could be saved 
each year without diminution, either 
in quality or quantity, of govern- 
mental services now rendered, accord- 
ing to the National Industrial Confer- 
ence board, 247 Park avenue, New 
York. The conference board gives 
this figure as its minimum estimate 
of the amount of the public’s money 
which is dissipated annually through 
faulty government organization, lack 
of co-ordination, inefficient budget poli- 
cies and, in some cases, sheer extrav- 
agance. 


There are, as revealed by an investi- 
gation made by the board, about three- 
quarters of a million separate local 
taxing and spending units in the 
United States, which operate inde- 
pendently and whose aggregate ex- 
penditures have risen from $1,844,- 
000,000 in 1913 to $5,829,000,000 in 
1925, or from $19.10 to $50.52 per 
capita of population. Constitutional 
or statutory restrictions on tax rates 
or the amount of bonded indebtedness 
that may be incurred, the board finds, 
have frequently proved ineffective. 
Where the tax rates alone are restrict- 
ed by law, the law often is nullified 
by increasing the bonded indebtedness; 
where both bonded indebtedness and 
tax rates are limited, increase in 
floating indebtedness has been resorted 
to. Definite results, however, have 
been achieved where the details of tax 
levying and borrowing, and in some 
cases even of expenditures, are sub- 
ject to the supervision and control of 
central bodies; such as county boards 
in Oregon, Oklahoma and Ohio, or 
state commissions, as in Indiana, New 
Mexico and Massachusetts. 

Such centralized control of city, 
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town, country, village; school district, 
park district and other local govern- 
ment finances, already the object of 
experimentation in a number of states, 
is the most significant development in 
the evolution of a general policy for 
regulating and integrating the here- 
tofore largely haphazard procedure of 
raising and spending public funds. 
The board bases its belief on the re- 
sults of detailed studies of the fiscal 
problems in a number of individual 
states, particularly those of New Mex- 
ico, Indiana, California, Illinois, Dela- 
ware and New York. Wherever such 
detailed studies are made in states 
which have no system of centralized 
control—and most of the states have 
not—it is found that millions can be 
saved annually by better organization 
and improved budget policies without 
curtailment of the functions or serv- 
ices rendered by the respective govern- 
ments. 


Nail Makers in Mexico 
Fight Wire Duty 


Representatives of the 14 wire nail 
manufacturing plants in Mexico have 
appeared before the tariff consulting 
committee of the treasury department 
of the Mexican government and made 
formal objection to the pending propo- 
sition for establishing a heavy duty 
on wire for the manufacture of nails. 
These manufacturers of wire nails as- 
sert insufficient wire is made in Mex- 
ico for the purposes of their plants. 
The report of the tariff consulting 
committee will be made direct to 
President Calles, it is stated, who 
has authority to promulgate a decree 
establishing the duty. 


Rock drills exported in May by 
the United States totaled 911. 
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In 75th Year, 


Georgia Iron Works Keeps Pace 
with Southern Progress 


Beginning with Three Brothers, the Firm Known as J. S. Schofield’s Sons Co., 
Macon, Ga., Has Expanded Until It Operates One of the Largest Plants in South 


N JUNE 1 this year J. S. Scho- 
QO field’s Sons Co., Macon, Ga., 

celebrated the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of its existence as a going 
concern and the twenty-seventh as an 
incorporated institution under its pres- 
ent name. The original title bestowed 
by the founder and by which it was 
known throughout the South for a 
period of nearly 50 years was the 
Schofield Iron Works. Beginning in 
a modest way with three brothers who 
catered to a local and a limited mar- 
ket, the plant at present employs 300 
men and enjoys a market that prac- 
tically is world wide, particularly in 
cotton handling and sugar making 
machinery which has been shipped 
since 1921 to Cuba, South America, 
Philippine Islands, Hawaii, Mexico and 
Japan. 


On Same Job Fifty Years 


Many men, some of them still liv- 
ing, grew up with the institution and 
never worked elsewhere. Among them 
are the president John S. Schofield, 
son of the founder who has been con- 
nected with the business for 48 years; 
George W. Craven of the engineering 
department who has been with the 
company for 49 years and old Griff 
an aged negro who does not know 
how long he has been there, but who 
according to contemporary records 
must have: been there at least 55 
years. He claims that he helped to 
build the boiler and plate shop in 
which he is employed and that former- 
ly he at one time or another worked 


at every job in the shop, riveter, 
buckerup, flanger, layout man and 
assembler. 


As at present constituted, the shop 
is fully equipped with modern labor 
saving devices but Griff in his over- 
alls remains modestly in the _ back- 
ground and does all kind of odd jobs 
by hand in the manner to which he 
always has been accustomed. He re- 
marks philosophically. “Whuts de use 
er goin’ off fum home ta wo’k w’en 
ya kin git all de wo’k ya wants right 
yeah? Ah reckon Ah’ll stay right 
yeah’ till Ah dies.” 

A bronze tablet on the wall of the 
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main office contains an excellent like- 
ness of the founder of the business 
and a brief summary of his and its 
history in the following inscription: 


In Memoriam 
JOHN SHEPLEY SCHOFIELD 
Born, Glossop, England 
June 11, 1820 
Died, Macon, Georgia 
January 21, 1891 


Founder 
SCHOFIELD’S IRON WORKS 
1852 


Incorporated 
J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO. 
1900 


Survival and growth of the business 
over such a long period of years con- 
stitutes what probably is a record in 
the South where industrial establish- 
ments of all kinds were pushed to 
the limit of endurance or out of the 
picture altogether during the civil war 
or in the years of reconstruction 
which followed. The little shop was 
12 years old and doing a nice business 
when Sherman’s men went marching 
through Georgia swinging the terrible 
scythe of war and leaving a swath 
of ruin and destruction behind. Orders 
are orders and war is war and Sher- 
man summed it all up when he said 
that war is — well, every person 
knows what he said it is. 

In the years that have elapsed 
since that time the success of the 
establishment has been influenced by 
two other wars in which the United 
States has participated, although both 
were conducted on foreign soil. The 
business has persisted through panics, 


epidemics, depressions, floods, tem- 
pests, depreciated currency and the 
activities of the boll weevil, and 


through them all supplies have been 
bought, bills have been discounted and 
machinery and supplies have been sold 
to an ever widening circle of custom- 
ers, even if at times payment had to 
be accepted in the form of produce 
of the soil. 

Some time in 1849 or 1850 the 
original John Schofield, at that time 
a clever young mechanic with the in- 


ventive bee constantly buzzing in his 
bonnet, left his home in England and 
came to America where he trusted 
fortune would smile upon his efforts. 
He spent a year or two in New Eng- 
land and then through a combination 
of circumstances decided to go south 
and settle in Macon, Ga. Here he 
secured a job as locomotive engineer 
on the Central Railroad of Georgia 
and was so pleased with the work and 
living conditions that he easily per- 
suaded his brothers Joshua and Robert 
to join him. 

At that time trouble was experi- 
enced with the bearings on practically 
all railroad rolling stock. The engi- 
neer’s sensibilities were outraged by 
the inferior quality of the bearings, 
his inventive mind was attracted to 
the idea of improving conditions and 
finally his business sense told him 
that a profitable market probably 
awaited a man who solved the prob- 
lem. With his brothers he established 
a small shop designed to take care 
of the metal requirements in the 
vicinity, with the manufacture of bear- 
ings, satisfactory bearings, as a nu- 
cleus. In the early days he cast the 
bearings, finished them and afterward 
loaded them in a wheelbarrow and de- 
livered them to the customer. A plain, 
simple mechanic proud of his skill 
and honesty, but with no silly frills 
or affectation. He lived to see the 
business grow to gratifying propor- 
tions. His friends and customers in- 
creased year by year and he became 
recognized as a leading figure in his 
adopted city, but his mental attitude 
never changed and he remained to 
the end what is known for want of 
a better term a man’s man. 


Early Growth Was Rapid 


The first little shop was opened on 
Hazel and Fifth streets on the site 
later occupied by the depot of the 
Macon and Brunswick railroad. In 
1855 increasing business prompted a 
removal to the same block in which 
the old union passenger depot was 
located. This plant was extended al- 
most constantly year by year, but by 
1900 a decision was reached to erect 
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an entire new plant with adequate 
room for future expansion. The com- 
pany was incorporated as J. S. Scho- 
field’s Sons Co., and the present plant 
_was erected on a _ 7-acre site on 
Boundary street. 

An improved type of cotton press 
was one of the first devices which at- 
tracted the inventive and commercial 
mind of John Schofield. Up to that 
time the planters had used a large 
wood screw operated by hand and the 
process of baling the cotton for ship- 
ment was too slow to meet shipping 
schedules. John Schofield realized that 
cotton as a staple product of the 
South was bound to be raised in 
larger and larger volume as the years 
went by and the population expanded. 
His first improvement was to substi- 
tute an iron screw for the wood screw 
then in use. Later he developed an 


attachment by which horse power re- 
placed the primitive handle bars oper- 
ated by a number of slaves as shown 
in one of the accompanying illustra- 
tions. 
patented in 1867. 


The horse driven press was 
In 1877 the in- 


ventor was granted a patent on the 
first steam press. The company sup- 
plied practically all the presses, horse 
and steam driven, used in the South 
during that period. 


Made Engines for South 


Following the development of the 
cotton, press, attention was given ‘to 
the machinery required in other in- 
dustries, sugar, turpentine, lumber, 
clay and agriculture. Naturally in 
these before electric days, the steam 
engine was regarded almost as the 
universal prime mover. Steam engines 
in various sizes were built and shipped 
all through the South. Development 
of the engine has carried it through 
many stages from the simple horizon- 
tal slide valve type shown in one of 
the accompanying illustrations, to the 
highly efficient engine typified by the 
unit installed in the company’s own 
power house. Water wheels in sev- 
eral sizes were built for customers 
located in territories where water 
power was available. 

Evolution of bookkeeping methods 


may be traced through the series of 
books in which the transactions of the 
business have been recorded for so 
many years. The complete set is not 
in existence, but the ledgers go back 
to a copy dated 1864—70 and the 
oldest day book is for the year 1868. 
This old day book with its yellowed 
leaves and stamped leather cover con- 
tains some fine examples of the ornate 
and flourishing penmanship character- 
istic of the period and offers marked 
contrast to the modern type written 
card index. 


Bookkeeping methods in vogue at 
present conform to the latest and most 
improved developments in this branch 
of administration. An up to the min- 
ute cost system introduced by Thomas 
Perkins a few years ago was described 
by the author in a paper presented 
before a convention of the Southern 
Metals Trades association. 

The various shops equipped with 
everything required in the way of 
mechanical labor saving devices com- 
pare favorably with those in any 
section of the country. 














INTERESTING EXAMPLES IN THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, COTTON PRESSES, WATER WHEELS 
FIG. 1—TWO HORSES TO THE RIGHT ARE OPERATING A COTTON GIN AND ANOTHER PAIR ARE ATTACHED TO THE COM- 
PRESS ALTHOUGH ONLY ONE IS SHOWN. FIG. 2—OLD TYPE HAND PRESS WORKED BY SLAVES. FIG. 3—ONE OF THE EARLY 


DAVIS WATER WHEELS. FIG. 4—COMBINATION 


ENGINE AND BOILER WITH HINGED SMOKE STACK. FIG. 5—MACHINERY WAS 


SHIPPED IN HEAVY WAGONS. FIG. 6—ONE OF THE FIRST HORSEPOWER COTTON PRESSES. FIG. 7—EARLY TYPE PLAIN SLIDE 
VALVE ENGINE USED EXTENSIVELY FOR VARIOUS PURPOSES 
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Caring for Motor Insulation 


Suitable Lubrication, Proper Drying of Damp Windings, Making Resistance 


Tests and Frequent Inspection and Cleaning, Are Necessary in 


Prolonging Life of Electric Motors 


ODERN methods of design and 
M construction have made the 

electric motor one of the least 
complicated, and most dependable, 
forms of machinery in_ existence. 
Therefore its maintenance is of com- 
parative simplicity. However, this 
statement should not be taken to mean 
that proper maintenance is not im- 
portant. On the contrary, it must be 
given careful consideration if the best 
performance and longest life is to 
be expected from the motor. 

The two major features, from the 
standpoint of their effect upon the 
general performance of the motor, are 
those of proper lubrication and the 
care given to the insulation because 
they concern the most vital parts of 
the machine. The former will be 
discussed here only with regard to its 
relation to the maintenance of the 
insulation. 


Lubrication Is Important 


The designs of bearings and bear- 
ing housings of motors have been 
improved wonderfully in the last few 
years. The point has now been 
reached where bearings of modern 
motors, whether sleeve, ball, or roller, 
require only-infrequent attention. 

This advance in the art is not yet 
fully appreciated, for oiling and 
greasing of new motors often is en- 
trusted to uninformed and careless 
attendants, with the result that oil 
or grease is copiously and frequently 
applied to the outside as well as the 
inside of bearing housings. Some of 
the excess lubricant is carried into 
the machine and lodges on the wind- 
ings, where it catches dirt and there- 
by helps in the ultimate failure of 
the insulation. 

The modern designs provide for a 
plentiful supply of oil or grease be- 
ing held in dust-tight and oil-tight 
housings. If the proper amount of 
a suitable lubricant is applied before 
starting, there should be no need to 
refill the housings for several months, 
even in dusty places. Infrequent 
though periodic and reasonable at- 
tention to modern bearings of any 
type will tend toward longer life of 
both bearings and insulation. 

Motors should be stored in a dry, 
clean place until ready for installa- 


By C. W. Falls 


tion. Heat should be supplied, espe- 
cially for larger high-voltage ma- 
chines, to protect against alternate 


freezing and thawing. This is equally 
applicable to spare coils. 
Motors that have been long in 





Systematic Attention 
Prolongs Life 


» amecnaning no unit of industrial 
equipment is more widely used 
or is subjected to more continuous 
service than the electric motor. 
In this age of electrification, it 
would be difficult to find a manu- 
facturing establishment of ordi- 
nary size or importance that does 
not rely on one or more motors. 
The reliability of these units 
serves to obscure the necessity of 
proper maintenance. While most 
motors will give exceptional per- 
formance even when seriously ne- 
glected, their efficiency can be 
considerably increased and their 
life measurably prolonged if the 
procedure outlined in the accom- 
panying article is followed. 

The article is reprinted by per- 
mission from the August number 
of the General Electric Review. 
The author, C. W. Falls, is in the 
industrial engineering department 
of the General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 











transit in moist atmosphere, or have 
been idle for an extended period with- 
out heat to prevent the accumulation 
of moisture, should be thoroughly 
dried out before being placed in serv- 
ice. Machines may also become wet 
by accident, or they may “sweat” as 
a result of a difference in their tem- 
perature and that of the surrounding 
air, just as cold water pipes “sweat” 
in a warm, humid atmosphere. This 
condition is injurious and should be 
prevented, particularly in the case of 
large or important motors, by keeping 
them slightly warm at all times. Cur- 
rent at a low voltage can be passed 
through the windings, electric heat- 
ers can be used, or even steam pipes 
may be utilized for protective pur- 


poses. In the case of extended idle 
periods, tarpaulins may be stretched 
over the motor and a small heater 
put inside to maintain the proper tem- 
perature. 

If a motor has become wet from 
any cause whatever, it should be dried 
out thoroughly before being operated 
again. The most effective method is 
to pass current through the windings, 
using a voltage low enough to be 
safe for the winding in its moist con- 
dition. For 2200-volt motors, 220 
volts is usually satisfactory for cir- 
culating this drying-out current. Ther- 
mometers should be placed on _ the 
windings to see that they are being 
heated uniformly. Temperatures 
should not exceed 90 degrees Cent. 
(Class A insulation.) Applying the 
heat internally in this manner drives 
out all moisture, and is particularly 
effective on high-voltage motors, where 
the insulation is comparatively thick. 


Heat Applied Externally 


Heat may be applied externally by 
placing heating units around or in 
the machine, covering the whole with 
canvas or other covering, and leaving 
a hole at the top to permit the escape 
of moisture. In doing this, it is es- 
sential that there be a circulation of 
warm air over all the surfaces to be 


dried. The air should be allowed to 
escape as soon as it has absorbed 
moisture. Therefore, the heaters 


should be so placed and baffles so 
arranged as to get a natural draft; 
or small fans may be used to force 
circulation. Twelve-inch fans set to 
blow air across the fronts of “glow 
heaters” and then into the lower 
part of a machine from _ opposite 
sides, and so on up around the wind- 
ings and out the top, will produce 
surprising results. The temperature 
of the winding should not be allowed 
to exceed 100 degrees Cent. for Class 
A insulated motors. Smaller machines 
may conveniently be placed in ovens, 
the same temperature limits being ob- 
served. 

The time required for complete dry- 
ing-out depends considerably on the 
size and voltage of the motor. Insu- 
lation resistance measurements should 
be taken at intervals of four or five 
hours until a fairly constant value 
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js reached. This value should at 
least equal the recommended A.I.E.E. 
standard, which is 
Voltage 

Megohms = ———————— 
Kv-a. + 1000 
The insulation resistance of dry mo- 
tors in good condition is consider- 
ably higher than this value. 

The more convenient way to meas- 
ure this resistance is through the use 
of a “Megger,” although if a 500-volt 
direct current source is available, 
readings can be taken with a volt. 
meter. The ungrounded side of the 
system should be connected to all the 
motor terminals through the _ volt- 
meter, the opposite or grounded side 
being connected directly to the motor 
frame. The insulation resistance is 
found by 


R=r rae | 
where R = insulation resistance in 
ohms 


E = line voltage (d-c.) 
V = voltmeter reading 


In using the voltmeter method the 
connection to the frame should always 
be made through a fuse of not more 
than 10 amperes in size. The cir- 
cuit should be tested and the side 
showing a complete or partial ground 
then connected to the frame through 
the fuse. 

Obviously the insulation resistance 
varies over a wide range, depending 
upon moisture, temperature, cleanli- 
ness, etc., but it is a good indication 
of the general condition of the in- 
sulation and its ability to stand the 
operating voltage. Such readings 
should be taken before a high-poten- 
tial test, to determine whether the 
insulation is ready for such a test, 
and afterwards to make sure that 
the high potential has not injured 
the insulation. 

High-potential tests should be made 
after drying out, or after repairs, 
to determine the dielectric strength of 
the insulation. New windings should 


successfully stand a_ high-potential 
test of twice normal voltage plus 
1000. There is some disagreement as 
to the proper value to use for motors 
that have been in operation for some 
time, but it is reasonable to assume 
that, after thorough cleaning and dry- 
ing, the winding of a used motor 
should stand 150 per cent of normal 
voltage for one minute. 

Small high-potential testing sets are 
available for such work and are of 
such capacity that very little damage 
will result from a breakdown during 
the test. 


Periodic Inspection Necessary 


A systematic and periodic inspec- 
tion of motors is necessary to insure 
best operation. Of course, some ma- 
chines are installed where conditions 
are ideal, where dust, dirt, and mois- 
ture are not present to an appreci- 
able degree; but most motors are lo- 
cated where some sort of dirt accu- 
mulates in the windings, lowering the 
insulation resistance and cutting down 
creepage distances. Steel mill dusts 
are usually highly conductive, if not 
abrasive, and lessen creepage dis- 
tances. Other dusts are highly abra- 
sive and actually cut the insulation 
in being carried through by the ven- 
tilating air. Fine cast-iron dust 
quickly penetrates most insulating 
materials. Hence the desirability of 
cleaning the motors periodically. If 
conditions are extremely severe, open 
motors might require a_ certain 
amount of cleaning each day. For 
less severe conditions weekly inspec- 
tion and partial cleaning is desirable. 
Most machines require a complete 
overhauling and thorough cleaning 
about once a year. 

For the weekly cleaning the motor 
should be blown out, using moderate 
pressure, dry, compressed air (of 
about 25 to 30 pounds per square 
inch pressure). Where conducting 
and abrasive dusts are present, even 
lower pressure may be necessary, and 
suction is to be preferred, as dam- 


age can easily be caused by blowing 
the dust and metal chips into the in- 
sulation. On most direct current mo- 
tors and large alternating current 
motors the windings are usually fair- 
ly accessible, and the air can be prop- 
erly directed to prevent such damage. 

On the larger alternating current 
machines, the air ducts should be 
blown out so that the ventilating air 
can pass through as intended. 

On large machines, insulation re- 
sistance readings should be taken in 
the manner indicated earlier in this 
article. As long as the readings are 
consistent the condition of the insu- 
lation would ordinarily be considered 
good. Low readings would indicate 
increased current leakage to ground, 
or to other conductors, owing to one 
of perhaps several causes, such as 
deteriorated insulation, moisture, dirty 
or corroded terminals, etc. 

About once a year, or oftener if 
conditions warrant, motors should be 
overhauled. Smaller motors, the wind- 
ings of which are not particularly 
accessible, should be taken apart. 

First, the heavy dirt and grease 
should be removed with a _ heavy, 
stiff brush, wooden or fiber scrapers, 
and _ cloths. Rifle-cleaning bristle 
brushes can be used in the air ducts. 
Dry dust and dirt may be blown off, 
using dry compressed air of 25 to 
30 pound pressure, taking care to 
blow the dirt out from the winding. 
As stated before, if the dirt and dust 
is metallic, conducting, or abrasive, 
air pressure may drive the material 
into the insulation and damage it. 
Hence, for such conditions, pressure 
is not so satisfactory as a_ suction 
system. If compressed air at low 
pressure is used, care must be taken 
to properly direct it so that the dust 
will not cause damage and will not 
be pocketed in the various corners. 

Grease, oil, and sticky dirt are 
easily removed by applying cleaning 
liquids like carbon tetrachloride, gaso- 
line, or naphtha. All of these liquids 
evaporate quickly and, if not ap- 





1. When 


and dust. 


operating it. 





oiling or greasing bearings, 
excess lubricant does not get into windings. 


2. When motors are in transit, in storage or idle 
for an extended period, protect them against moisture 


3. If a motor has become damp, dry it out before 


4. After drying a damp motor, test it for insula- 


Rules for Maintenance of Motor Insulation 


be sure 
potential test. 


5. Maintain a system of periodic inspection of all 
Weekly inspection and partial cleaning is 
recommended for motors in average service. 

6. Give every motor a thorough cleaning once a 
year, or oftener if conditions warrant. 

7. If an inflammable cleaning liquid is used, guard 
against the accumulation of explosive vapors in pits 


motors. 


and basements. 


tion resistance and then subject it to the high- 
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plied too” generously, will not soak 
or injure the insulation. Carbon tetra- 
chloride is best and is recommended 
because it is non-inflammable. 

In case one of the other liquids 
must be used, it should be applied 
out of doors or in a well-ventilated 
room. It must be remembered that 
gasoline or naphtha vapor is heavier 
than air and will flow into pits, base- 
ments, etc., and may remain there for 
hours or even days. The casual 
smoker, a spark from a hammer or 
chisel, or even from a shoe nail may 
cause a serious explosion. Therefore, 
proper ventilation of the room is es- 
sential and may require specially 
piped ventilating fans. In using car- 
bon tetrachloride the explosion hazard 
is eliminated, but some ventilation is 
required to remove the vapor, which 
might affect the safety and comfort 
of the workmen. 

There are several good methods of 
applying the cleansing liquid. A cloth, 
saturated in the liquid, may be used 
to wipe the coils. A paint brush, 
dipped in carbon tetrachloride, is 
handy to get into corners and crev- 
ices, and between small coils. Care 


should be taken not to soak the in- 
sulation as would be the case if coils 
or small machines were dipped into 
the liquid. 

Probably the best method of apply- 
ing the liquid is to spray it on. A 
spray gun, paint spraying appliance, 
or an ordinary blow torch are often 
used with good results, although the 
latter device is apt to give a heavier 
spray than desirable. 

An atomizer will give excellent re- 
sults, using a pressure of about 80 
if the insulation is in good 
condition, or 40 to 50 pounds if the 
insulation is old. The atomizer should 
be held not more than 5 or 6 inches 
away from the coils. 

While the insulation will dry quick- 
ly at ordinary room’ temperature 
after such cleaning methods,. it is 
highly desirable to heat it to drive 
off all moisture before applying var- 


pounds 


nish. 

If the motor can be spared from 
service long enough, the insulation 
should be dried out by heating to from 
90 to 100 degrees Cent. While warm, 
a high-grade insulating varnish should 
be applied. For severe acid, alkali, or 





moisture conditions, a black plastie 
baking varnish is best, while for con- 
ditions where oil or dusts are pres- 
ent, a clear or yellow varnish should 
be used. 

The varnish may be sprayed or 
brushed on. For small stators or 
rotors, it is best to dip the windings 
into the varnish, cleaning off the ad- 
jacent metal parts afterwards by 
using a solvent of the varnish. After 
applying the varnish, the best results 
are obtained by baking for 6 to 7 
hours at about 100 degrees Cent. 

If the machine must be put back in 
service quickly, or if facilities are not 
available for baking, fairly good re- 
sults will be obtained by applying one 
of the quick-drying black or clear 
varnishes which dry in a few hours, 

Insulation resistance readings should 
be taken, as explained previously, to 
determine whether the winding is in 
satistactory condition for applying a 
high-potential test. After this test, 
it is good practice to run the motor 
without load for a _ short time, to 
make certain that everything has been 
connected, assembled, and adjusted 
properly. 


Largest Boat Carries Heaviest Cargo on Lakes 


to sail the Great Lakes and of carrying the great- 
est cargo ever moved on the lakes, the steamer 
CaRL D. BRADLEY, on July 30 nosed her way into the 
new Buffington Harbor, Ind., which recently was dedi- 
cated by Vice President Charles G. Dawes. Immediately 


Clie aie the distinction of being the largest boat 


upon her arrival, the new boat with her own automatic 
electrical machinery began to discharge the 15,000-ton 
load of limestone at the rate of a ton a second. 

The new steel freighter, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, was built specially to carry limestone from 
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the world’s largest quarries at Calcite, Mich., to Buffing- 
ton Harbor where is located the Chicago plant of the 
Universal Portland Cement Co. This harbor is one of 
the few on the Great Lakes affording sufficient depth to 
accommodate the vessel which is 638 feet long, 65 feet 
wide and 33 feet deep. Cost of the ship was over a mil- 
lion dollars. 

Carl D. Bradley, president of the Michigan Limestone 
& Chemical Co. and the Bradley Transportation Co., for 
whom the new boat is named, is credited with developing 
the modern self-unloading type of freighter of which this 
is the newest example. At the dock when the vessel ar- 
rived was a group of officials from Chicago headed by 
B. F. Affleck, president of the cement company which 
built and owns the harbor. 
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Coolidge Stability Is Appreciated 


Business Taxes Need Adjustment 





Editorials 


Wages Holding as Steel Prices Drop 
Terminals, Not Cars, Get Rail Cash 
Revive State Rights Issue in Building 
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Coolidge a Friend of Business 


NIVERSAL regret—regardless of personal 
U politics—throughout the business commu- 

nity that Calvin Coolidge will not again 
seek the presidency bears deserved tribute to 
his salutary influence upon the country. 

Personally the President has come to connote 
stability, fairness and courage. He has not 
bowed to political expediency in considering ma- 
jor issues. His cabinet, buttressed by Herbert 
Hoover and Andrew Mellon, has inspired wide- 
spread confidence. 

In the Coolidge administration, more perhaps 
than in any other in twenty years, has business 
come into its own. It might be said that busi- 
ness has become the chief business of the coun- 
try. The national ambition is not territorial 
expansion or world domination through tre- 
mendous moral and financial strength, but rather 
good business and its concomitant high standard 
of living. 

This goal the Coolidge administration has 
furthered. It has directed the energy of so- 
called big business into beneficent channels. It 
has made the baiting of big business for politics’ 
sake unfashionable. Especially through Secre- 
tary Hoover has it reconciled trade and politics 
and freed the former from the caprice of the 
latter. 

To look into late 1928 is to strain the vision, 
but it is difficult to believe that the temper of the 
times will permit any disturbance of the present 
happy situation. Politics will be seeking an ally 
in business; it will find continuance of the 1923- 
27 level of business a fortifying issue. 





Good Wages Key to Prosperity 


ECRETARY of Labor Davis undoubtedly is 
S right in saying that American prosperity is 
based upon high wages, as he did in a recent 
address at Philadelphia, and the contribution of 
the steel industry has been a decisive factor. 
In a general way, wages in the steel industry 


have been pegged for four years. There is no 
better criterion than the common labor wage rate 
paid by Steel corporation subsidiaries; this rate 
has not been adjusted since September, 1923. 

Labor in the steel industry has fared well. Four 
years ago basic iron in the Mahoning valley was 
selling for $25, No. 2 foundry iron at Chicago for 
527, structural shapes at Pittsburgh for 2.50c, 
tank plates at Chicago for 2.60c, sheet bars at 
Youngstown for $42.50 and back sheets at Pitts- 
burgh at 3.75c. Today’s prices on these products 
are $7.50 to $14 per ton lower. 


In this falling market there has been no se- 
rious proposal to reduce wages. The effort has 
been on the positive side of effecting operating 
economies and seeking volume. In fact, the steady 
employment that has been available to steel labor 
and has supported the country’s buying power 
has resulted in some measure from the increased 
volume made possible by lower selling prices. 





Corporation Tax Cut Favored 


ACATION statements by members of con- 
Lae indicate that sentiment is fairly uni- 

form for a reduction in tax schedules after 
congress convenes late this year. These state- 
ments lead to the hope that the prospective tax 
revision will be reasonable and scientific. It is 
noteworthy that practically all of the members 
of congress who have discussed tax reduction 
agree that the corporation tax should be cut. 

This attitude may be taken as a sign of the 
changed public mood in regard to corporations. 
The corporate form of business and industrial 
organization has spread widely and become so 
interlocked that it reaches into every recess of 
economic activity. 

In the 1926 tax law the corporation levy was 
the only schedule that was advanced. The aboli- 
tion of the capital stock tax, however, was in- 
tended to offset the increase in the corporation 
tax from 1214 per cent to 13 per cent. A strong 
case now exists for the reduction of the corpo- 
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ration tax this winter, if no other than that of 
the large surplus in the treasury. 





Transportation a Vital Industry 


N THIS day and age when much criticism is 
being launched against the railroads by equip- 
ment builders because of the tendency to use 

materials to the last possible moment with the 
consequent decrease in buying of new locomo- 
tives and cars, it is interesting to note recent 
construction projects launched. The business of 
transportation still is one of America’s most 
vital industries. Much of the prosperity which 
it contributes to the country is not attributed 
directly to the railroads. 

Especially important has become the business 
of transportation since travel on three levels has 
been developed. Brooklyn, N. Y., has approved 
the construction of 25 miles of subways, involving 
eight interconnecting routes, at a cost of $150,- 
000,000. Chicago plans a new terminal at an ex- 
penditure of $125,000,000 to $150,000,000. One 
of the interesting features of this construction is 
the provision for connecting over the trackage 
to provide an airport for passenger, freight and 
mail service by fast airplanes. Pennsylvania 
railroad terminal work just started in Philadel- 
phia will involve expenditure of about $53,000,000, 
while the new union terminals in Cleveland, now 
under construction, will cost about $60,000,000. 
The New York Central is to spend some millions 
on a new terminal at Buffalo. 

Importance of the business of transportation 
to the iron and steel industry cannot be measured 
alone in the quantity of purchases made directly 
by the carriers, but its many ramifications are 
far reaching in increasing demands for iron and 
steel products. 





Building Unions Seek Tighter Grip 


RULING by the building trades department 
Ac the American Federation of Labor that 

building contractors shall not be allowed to 
operate closed shop in one locality and open shop 
in another is worthy of attention. If this does 
not violate the letter of repeated rulings by that 
higher authority, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, it most certainly runs contrary to 
the spirit of such rulings. 

The court has held in a number of instances 
that a strike or labor dispute in one state must 
not interfere with the free operation of an enter- 
prise in another, where there may be no disagree- 
ment save that engendered from the first or pri- 
mary one. If the report of the building trades 
department’s action is interpreted correctly, it is 
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purposed that a strike be called against, we will 
say, the Smith Construction Co., in Ohio, if the 
company refuses to discharge nonunion workmen 
in Indiana. It will make no difference if the union 
terms are fulfilled in Ohio and the nonunion 
workers in Indiana are satisfied with their wages 
and working conditions. 

As many construction companies operate in two 
or more states, and under different agreements 
or understandings with their workers, the first 
attempt by the union to enforce its ruling will be 
interesting. That it will be contested in the court 
is a certainty. 

This is a very evident effort to compel a con- 
tractor to organize his men for the benefit of the 
Federation. Such efforts heretofore have failed; 
the nearest approach to success was seen in the 
coal industry, where the union forced employers 
to act as collection agencies for it. That rule is 
being rapidly abolished; its counterpart should 
not be allowed to obtain root in the building con- 
struction industry. Conditions in that industry, 
due to union domination, already are bad enough. 





What Our Readers 
Are Thinking 
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Prevention Better Than Compensation 


NDUSTRIAL accidents resulted in serious injury to 
[x eyes of 719 workmen in New York state during 

1926. Seven workmen lost the sight of both eyes, 349 
suffered total loss of the sight of one eye, and 363 sus- 
tained partial but permanent injury to one eye. The 
cost to the employers in compensation amounted to 
$1,300,000, and it is estimated that there was a loss to 
these employes of 70,000 weeks of working time. 

Estimates by officials of the National Safety council 
and of insurance companies place the indirect cost of 
accidents at four times the direct cost, and on this basis 
the industries of the state are costing the employers, 
and through them the general public, approximately 
$5,000,000 a year for this class of injuries alone. A 
study of the accident-prevention methods and accomplish- 
ments of many industries indicates that the greater part 
of this loss and the human suffering growing out of these 


accidents is preventable and therefore wholly unnec- 
essary. 
Many of the great manufacturing industries - have 


spent hundreds of thousands of dollars for the protec- 
tion of the eyes of their employes and they would not 
continue to spend such sums if they were not convinced 
by actual experience in their own plants that it is 
cheaper to prevent eye accidents than to pay for them. 
Protective devices for machines and men, many of which 
are not patented and can be made in any workshop, are 
available and if properly used would prevent the major- 
ity of such accidents, and detailed information concerning 
these methods of prevention is available to employers 
generally.—National Committee for the Prevention of 


New York. 
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Mirrers of Motordom. Page 322. 


he Readers’ 


HE typical American submarine requires a 

little over 600 tons of steel in its construction 

and equipment. 
shell, there are 187 tons; while the machinery, in- 
cluding. electrical power units, heart of the sub- 
marine contain 158 tons. The tonnage of steel used 
is not of so much interest as the quality of material, 
how it is treated and machined, and how it is used. 
The leading article in this issue contains many little- 
known facts regarding these points, and the general 
equipment of submarines. 


Of steel plates, forming the 
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The Business Trend 











Blast Furnace 





The ._Dial rep- 
resents the Blast 
Furnace Index of 
Business which is 
based upon a 40- 
year record of 
furnace activity. 
It is a barometer 
of general trade. 








Business Dial 





When 60 per 
cent of all the 
country’s fur- 
naces are in blast 
business  condi- 
tions are normal. 
The Index is now 
lower than the 
normal point on 
the dial. 





Political and Financial Events Mingle 


BY JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


the political and financial, gripped the atten- 

tion of the business world last week. One 
was the announcement by President Coolidge 
that he does not “choose” to run again for Presi- 
dent. The other was the lowering of rediscount 
rates of leading federal reserve banks. 


Le important developments, a mingling of 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S brief statement oc- 

casioned but a short-lived shock to business 
sentiment and to the sensitive barometer of the 
stock market. While it was unfavorable in that it 
opened up the possibility of disturbing uncertain- 
ty over the next Presidential nominations and 
election, yet calmer consideration brought reas- 
surance. None of the Presidential possibilities 
of either party is tainted with radicalism. 


HILE President Coolidge has held to an 

eminently sound course, it is more than 
likely that whoever succeeds him will maintain 
the same constructive economic policies. In the 
long run, of course, fundamental economic con- 
ditions dominate political maneuvers. So long as 
these remain so sound as they are now, with pros- 
perity so secure, it is inconceivable that any radi- 
eal doctrines could find root. 
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MPHASIZING the soundness of the underly- 

ing conditions, was the reduction of redis- 
count rates. This new evidence of the ease of 
money and credit stimulated renewed activity in 
the stock market. It also is regarded as a quick- 
ening influence upon general trade, which should 
aid in the seasonal Autumn recovery from the 
summer slump now prevailing. 


HERE are indications that the slump already 

has run its course. Business has expanded 
somewhat in the steel trade. During July, more- 
over, the loss of blast furnace activity was smaller 
than in June. At the close of July, 190 blast 
furnaces were making iron, a reduction of eight 
from the preceding month. At the end of June 
the decline from May was 13 furnaces. 


TATISTICAL records over a long period show 

that when 60 per cent of the serviceable 
furnaces are in blast a normal condition prevails. 
At the close of last month 52.5 per cent of the 
362 usable furnaces in the country were active. 
This was 87.5 per cent of normal. In other words 
blast furnace operations and general industry, as 
reflected by the furnace index, are but 12 per 
cent below normal. 
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PIG IRON SITUATION 
Average Daily Production and Average Monthly 
Price Basic Valley Iron 
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Pig Iron Situation 


HE downward trend in pig iron produc- 

tion which started in April was continued 
in July. During the month the daily average 
rate of output was 94,976 tons compared 
with 102,991 tons in June and with 104,021 
tons in July, 1926. With the exception of 
1926 and 1923 the output last month was the 
best of any July since 1920. The aggregate 
output of pig iron for the first seven months 
of the year of 22,373,478 tons is 7.5 per cent 
under the corresponding period of 1926. Pig 
iron prices have continued weak. 
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Blast Furnace Index 


T THE close of July 190 furnaces were in 

blast in the country compared with 198 
one month before. The number of active fur- 
naces was 52.5 of the total list of 362 serv- 
iceable furnaces. This compared with 54.7 
one month before and a theoretical normal 
of 60 per cent. The number of furnaces 
down from the active list in July was 8 
compared with the loss of 13 in June and of 
10 in May. Since the peak in March 33 fur- 
naces have been retired from the country’s 
active list. \ 
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Foundry Pig Iron 

ambi the month of July the market for 

foundry pig iron in the north held 
steady at $20 a ton. At the beginning of 
August however there was a drop of 50 cents 
a ton to $19.50. Southern No. 2 Birmingham 
receded during July. The average for the 
month was $17.45 a ton compared with $18 a 
ton in June. At the beginning of August 
this grade was quoted at $17.25 a ton. One 
year ago No. 2 foundry Chicago stood at $21 


Steel Price Parity 

INISHED steel held steady during July. 

The average quotation for steel bars for 
the month was $36, unchanged from the pre- 
ceding month. This is a decline of $4 a ton 
from the level of quotations prevailing for 
steel bars 12 months ago. Basic pig iron 
prices continued to recede during July and 
the average for the month was $17.50 com- 
pared with $17.90 a ton in June. The present 
prevailing price for basic pig iron brings it 
back to the level of one year ago, the sub- 






























































































































































a ton. No. 2 Birmingham also stood at $21 a 
ton. sequent advance having been lost. 
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Industrial Production 


OME seasonal decline in industrial produc- 

tion occurred in June. The index com- 
puted by the federal reserve board stood at 
1075 for the month compared with 111 one 
month before. The number dropped to a 
level practically even with that of one year 
ago. Production of iron and steel and au- 
tomobiles declined in June and curtailment 
in these industries continued during July. 
Cotton and woolen mills continued active for 
this season of the year indicating recovery 
in an important branch of industry. 


Employment Index 


ECAUSE of the summer slump in indus- 

trial activities factory employment 
throughout the country has shown some de- 
cline this summer. In the iron and steel in- 
dustry the index of employment stood at 87.5 
in June compared with 88.4 in May and with 
about 91 in June, 1926. For industry as a 
whole the index as computed by the federal 
reserve board stood at 92.3 a small drop from 
the level of 92.6 in May. One year ago the 
index of general employment was at ap- 
proximately 95. 
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Steel Demand AdvanceChecked 


July Betterment Comes to Standstill but Stoppage Believed Only Temporary 
Decline in Steel Ingot Production Less in July Than in June—Coke 
Rising—Scrap Dealers Bullish—Southern Buys Rails 


» HE prospect proved better than the per- 
formance in most finished steel lines the 
past week. The moderate improvement 
which has characterized the markets since mid- 
July all but succumbed to midsummer inertia, but 
producers appear to be holding the slight gains 
of previous weeks and to be no less confident that 
the trend in demand is definitely, although slug- 
gishly, upward. 

Disappointment arises chiefly in the failure of 
automotive schedules to rebound as expected, and 
August steel shipments to the industry may not 
exceed those of July. Demand for structural ma- 
terial, on the other hand, is surprisingly heavy. 
Individually, orders for steel show a gain over 
thirty days ago but the products involved do, not 
run up into tonnage. 

Steelmaking must be stepped up the remainder 
of the month if the tradition of an increase in 
August is to be maintained. The July daily rate 
of ingot production, at 127,134 tons, compares 
with 133,387 tons in June and 139,807 tons last 
July. July’s total of 3,178,342 tons brings the 
seven-month figure to 26,796,783 tons, or 314 per 
cent under the 27,788,802 tons of last year. The 
rate of steelmaking thus far in 1927 is 91.6 per 
cent, against 95.5 per cent last year. 

Covering for the remainder of the 

ae year accounts for considerable of 

Iron Activity the increased activity in pig iron. 
Mounting gajes of basic iron in eastern 
Pennsylvania approximate 35,000 

tons, with 5000 to 10,000 tons yet to be placed, at 
about $20, delivered. Considerable foundry iron 
has been bought by Delaware river pipemakers. 
A moderate buying movement at St. Louis has in- 
volved 19,000 tons. The New York district 
with 15,000 tons and the Buffalo district with 
12,000 tons also participated in this activity. 


Over 40,000 tons has been offered Chicago dis- 
trict producers at $19, or 50 cents below the 
market, without any closing. The Pittsburgh 
market is inactive but quiet placement of pig 
iron requirements there has been progressing. 
Beehive coke prices are respond- 
ing to curtailed production, fur- 
Output Off; nace coke now being quoted at 
Prices Up $3 to $3.35. Numerous spot sales 
have been made at $3.25. A 
Buffalo blast furnace interest is understood to 
have covered its needs for the rest of the year 
at the latter figure. 

The past week has been one of the best this 
year in structural steel awards, the total of 
54,873 tons being more than 19,000 tons in 
excess of the year’s weekly average. Awards in 
New York city alone exceeded 30,000 tons. 

Cast iron pipe prices have sunk further, less 
than $30, Birmingham, being quoted on attrac- 
tive business at Milwaukee. The general market 
at Birmingham on the larger sizes is now $381 
to $32, representing another reduction of $1, and 
is not strong. 

Iron and steel scrap is advancing sentimentally 
much more rapidly than quotations indicate. 
Dealer trading in many districts has been done 
at higher prices than consumers have been will- 
ing to pay. Railroad offerings are bringing $1 
a ton or more above the quoted market. 

Bar mill products generally are in 
lighter demand than a month ago, 
with Chicago an exception to this 
condition. Structural shape book- 
ings reflect the expansion in fall 
building programs. Oil storage tankage has 
placed 8500 tons on the books of Chicago district 
platemakers. The 1.80c level continues to repre- 


Structurals 


Take Lead 
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Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 




















Aug. 10, July, May, Aug., Aug. 10, July, May, Aug., 
1927 1927 1927 1926 1927 1927 1927 1926 
Tank plates, Chicago  .cccccccrsceeene 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.10 
__ PIG IRON Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh.......... 8.00 3.00 2.90 8.10t 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh............ $20.26 20.26 20.86 19.76 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.30 
Basic, UMEEUID cise scuvesiadhasadiendadeearsishertacibunasedenl 17.50 17.50 18.10 17.50 Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh ............. 3.85 3.85 3.80 4.307 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa. ........ 20.00 20.50 20.75 21.00 Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago............ 3.15 3.15 3.10 3.25t 
*No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh.......... 19.26 19.26 20.26 19.26 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Chicago........ 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.45 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ......+-sssr se 20.00 20.00 21.00 Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago... 4.00 4.00 3.95 4.45¢ 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham...... 17.45 18.00 21.00 Wire mails, Pittsbrtarg hh \.n.ccccsiscocecsscrscscscssess 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.65 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironto es B 19.00 20.00 19.90 Wire nails, Chicago 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.70 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace ........006 7 22.00 22.00 22.75 Tin plate per base box, Pittsburgh $5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
**No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila............. A 21.51 22.26 22.01 tBased on No. 28 
Malleable, valley esses r 17.50 18.50 17.50 eae gin 
Malleable, Chicago area 19.5 20.00 20.00 21.00 OLD MATERIAL 
Lake Superior charcoal, del. icago.... -04 27.04 27.04 29.04 H s : 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh........ 18.76 18.76 19.76 19.01 saer ned Sok oe ise. nae 44s 1048 
Ferromanganese, del., | Pittsburgh... 94.79 | 94.79 99.79 92.79 Heavy melting steel, Chicago ........... 12.50 12.10 12.35 14.00 
1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa.................... 16.25 16.25 16.75 17.25 
COKE i a co ianbdekesnetesinaniaitink 13.45 12.35 12.75 14.75 
Connellsville, furnace, OVENS  ......cscccc 3.00 2.90 2.80 2.85 paar 1. MEE NON ait — Soe 
Connellsville, foundry, OVENS 2... 4.00 4.00 3.80 3.60 
o 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Composite Market Average 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.... 33.50 83.75 34.00 36.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 33.50 83.50° 33.75 36.00 The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh............ 33.00 33.00 33.00 35.00 Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh scccccscssvssesssssssses 43.00 43.00 42.00 45.00 tural 7, — Linge wf — Lal —— Sheets, 
in ‘ re an pe 
_ FINISHED MATERIAL This week (August 10, 1927) $36.24 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.80 1.85 2.00 eS oT, ee ‘ 
Steel bars, ponicage Rez 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.10 Last week. (Atspruat: 35) TORT iss sicsicssectiivcarsssssacceaetuemans 36.26 
tee ars, iladelphia . 2.12 2.12 2.17 2.27 
on bars, Philadelphia "917 217 217 2:27 One month. ago (Filey LGR) cicisecseccsiccscctsisssscccesasremnaa 86.41 
OO a een 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 5a sadsaiasibiaminiaiounan baht 1.80 1.80 1.85 2.00 Three months ago (May, 1927) ee 86.76 
Shapes, Philadelphia ASE NEGA 2.07 2.07 2.07 2.82 One year ago (August, 1926).........csscscsrsnrcerrserssesseees 37.61 
apes, icago 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.10 
i... 180 180 185 190 Ten yours ame (AmmpORh, 100T) vicccccccecccsnssiscccinsionieneie 89.69 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ................. 2.12 2.12 2.17 2.22 Fourteen years ago (August, 1913)........cccssseeserseees 25.97 
wit MU CML MM LO 





sent the general market on heavy finished ma- 
terial at Pittsburgh but the 2.00c price at Chi- 
cago has been shaded. 

Practically all of the 38,325 tons of rails ordered 
by the Southern Railway will be rolled by the 
Ensley mill. The 55,000 tons of rails to be pur- 
chased by the Chesapeake & Ohio will carry with 
it a round tonnage of fastenings. The Great 
Northern railroad is inquiring for 8000 tons of 
heavy finished steel for rebuilding underframes. 

Weakness in pig iron continues to depress the 
IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of fourteen lead- 
ing iron and steel products, and a further re- 
duction of two cents to $36.24 occurred this week. 


Late News Flashes 


Chicago Ingot Rate Droops Slightly 
Chicago, Aug. 9.—Ingot capacity of the dis- 
trict is about 65 to 75 per cent engaged, as open 
hearth operations have been cut down. The lead- 
ing interest has 15 of its 27 furnaces operating. 








Republic To Dismantle Skelp Mill 

Youngstown, O., Aug. 9.—The 20-inch skelp 
mill of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. is to be dis- 
mantled in the near future and the building will 
be used for the storage of finished material. The 
installation of a combination Morgan mill at the 
bessemer plant and the changing of a sheared 
plate to a universal plate mill at Lansingville 


makes the production of wider and heavier skelp 
more economical than through the skelp mill. 





Steelmaking Nationally Nears 70 Per Cent 

New York, Aug. 9.—Steelmaking for the entire 
industry is averaging 69 to 70 per cent. Inde- 
pendent mills are operating at about 65 per cent 
of capacity and Steel corporation subsidiaries at 
71 to 72 per cent. This is a fractional gain for the 
latter. 





Birdsboro Stack To Remain Active 

Philadelphia, Aug. 9.—The stack of the E. & G. 
Brooke Iron Co. at Birdsboro, Pa., which was to 
be blown out this month, is now expected to con- 
tinue in blast until spring. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. is expected to light 
a stack at Steelton, Pa., on low phosphorus iron 
the middle of August. 





More Valley Sheet Mills On 

Youngstown, Aug. 9.—Steel mill operations in 
the district are around 63 per cent—something 
over 57 per cent for the independents and 65 per 
cent for Steel corporation mills. Bar mill opera- 
tions are irregular, while tin mill operations are 
at practical capacity. Out of 127 independent 
sheet mill units in the district, 94 are active 
this week against 72 last week, and no valley 
plant is entirely idle. Tube mill activities are bet- 
ter, with 14 units active out of 18. 
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Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Semifinished Material 
Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 














Pittsburgh, open-hearth $33.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer 33.00 
BINED, © diestiscccecetpsentsmsesusesines 33.00 
Cleveland 33.00 
SR aE I ASS <a £8.30 to 39.30 
Chicago 85.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ................ 39.00 
Forging, Philadelphia 44.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pitts., Young., and Cleve..... $33.50 to 34.00 
SLABS 
Pitts., Young., and Cleve..... $33.00 
WIRE RODS 
IIIIIR ~~ SikcaLoccusacidecdoaesbdeeeseee> 43.00 
Cleveland 43.00 
Chicago 44.00 





Standard extras, $5 for screw stock: $15 
for acid wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 
0.20 to 0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 
0.56 to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 

SKELP 


All grades, Pittsburgh .............. 1.80c to 1.85¢ 


Standard Structural Shapes 





I i lal 1.80¢ to 1.85¢ 
Philadelphia _.... we. 1.90¢ to 2.12c 
SEC AINE: : cisinedigeespiéenevecmiccbbesaienes 1.99¢ to 2.14¢ 
Chicago ............ <a 2.00¢ 
0 a ee 1.99¢ to 2.04c 
ID cnccsnaiditpicciesinn w+ 1.95¢ to 2.00c 
Pacific coast,  C.i.f., — ..ccccorsee 2.35¢ 
Steel Plates 
i SR Ne SN 1.80c to 1.85c¢ 
Philadelphia ... , 2.12¢ 
New York ...... 2.14c 
Chicago ........ — 2.00c 
Cleveland ......... ..- 1.99¢ to 2.04¢ 
Birmingham ................ . 1.95¢ to 2.00c 
Pacific coast, c.i.f. ar 2.30¢ 





Iron and Steel Bars 


Pittsburgh, soft steel _............ 1.80¢ to 1.85¢ 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ...... 1.95¢ to 2.00c 


Pittsburgh, forging quality .... 1.95c to 2.00c 
Philadelphia, soft steel ........... 2.12¢ to 2.17¢ 
New York, soft steel . 2.14¢ to 2.19¢ 





Chicago, soft steel ................. or 2.00c 
Cleveland, soft steel, mill ........ 1.80c to 1.85¢ 








Cleveland, soft steel, del. 1.85c to 2.04c 
Birmingham, soft steel ............ 1.95¢ to 2.00¢ 
San Francisco, soft steel ......... 2.35¢ to 2.40c 
Pittsburgh, refined iron. .......... 2.75e to 4.25¢ 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.. 1.80c to 1.85¢ 
Chicago, reinforcing billet...... 2.20c to 2.50¢ 


Chicago, reinforce. rail steel.... 1.90c to 2.40c 
Youngstown, reinf. billet, base 1.90c to 2.00c 
Chicago, rail steel] 0... 1.90¢ 
i ge Eee 1.65c¢ to 1.75¢ 


Philadelphia, common iron .... 2.12¢ to 2.22c 
New York, common iron ......... 2.14¢ to 2.24¢ 
Chicago, iron 2.00c 





Hoops, Bands, Strips 


Hoops, Pitts., 6 in. and under 2.80c 
Bands, Pitts., 6 in. and under 2.80¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh. over 6 in. 2.10¢ 
Hot rolled strip, Pitts, stamp- 

ing quality, over 6 in............ 2.10¢ 


Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.30c to 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, under 6 inches 2.50c to 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 2.30c to 2.50c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

coils, 144 inches and wider 

by 0.100-inch and heavier, 


base, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 8.25¢ 

Worcester, Mass.  crcccccsseccseee 3.40¢ 

IID: »” cctceemaniivebegapenbecacatendubes $.25c to 3.40c 
Stripsheets, 12 in. and wider, 

TP UIEIEa. ~. - eeeunintvcsosvasenbvcostvnesenssscanuee 3.00¢ 

Cold Finished Steel 

Cold finished stee] bars, drawn, 

or rolled, Pitts., Chi., c.l....... 2.30c 
Steel shafting, Pittsburgh, Chi. 2.30¢ 
Cold finished steel bars, Cleve. 2.85¢ 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 


Cut nails. c.1.. f.o.b. Mills... 
Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. 


2.80c 
6.00¢ 


Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.20c to 2.25c 





Alloy Steel 


Hot Rolled 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago 





S.A.E. Series Numbers 100 Ibs. Bars 
2100 (*% per cent NI. 0.10 to 
0.20 per cent C.).....0000 $2.90 to 3.00 
2300 (314 per cent nickel)... 4.15 
2500 (5 per cent nickel)........ 5.10 to 5.20 
3100 (Nickel chromium) ........ 8.15 to 3.25 
8200 (Nickel Chromium) ........... 4.50 to 4.75 
4100 (Chromium molybdenum) 3.15 to 3.20 
4100 (Ch. mol. 0.25-0.40).......... 8.90 to 4.05 
4615 (Ni. molyb. 114, 0.10-0.20 
SE SRE ee 4.25 to 4.50 
5100 (Chrom. steel) ............ 3.15 to 3.20 
6100 (Ch. Van. Forg.).... 4.00to 4.10 
6100 (Ch. Van. spring) 8.60 to 3.80 
9200 (Silico Mang., 
RIED ~~ idieeRetnthapabhesschtiuapibandees 8.00 to 3.20 
9250 (Silico Mang., spring 
SRRREY eakiectedssoiadintnia 3.00 to 3.10 
N. C. V., (1%% Ni. 1% Chr., 
UIE. EDD . “apttnaidianheonibcatnnlunetemenisecs 4.20 to 4.30 
*Mill number not formally accepted by 


S. A. E. 

Hot rolled alloy billets 4 x 4-inch and 
over take the same prices per gross tons as 
same specification of alloy bars per net ton. 
Sizes from 4 x 4-inch down to 2% x 2%4- 
inch take same basis plus $5 a ton extra. 
Billets smaller than 2%4 x 24-inch take 
bar price on net ton basis. 

Cold Rolled 

Cold rolled alloy steels take le a pound 
extra over hot rolled when mean carbon is 
0.30 or under. When the carbon is above 
0.30 the extra for cold rolled is 1.75c, in- 
cluding annealing. 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 


No. 24, Pittsburgh base.............. 8.00c 
No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 8.32¢ 
No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.10¢ 
No. 24, Chicago, delivered 8.15¢ 
No. 24, Birmingham, base.... 3.15¢ 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh . ..........c.00 8.10¢ 
NO. 28, GOry BOSC  ncccccsecccccscesces 3.20c 
GALVANIZED 
No. 24, Pittsburgh base............ 3.85¢ 
No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 4.17¢ 
No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor.. 8.95¢ 
No. 24, Chicago, delivered........ 4.00c 
No. 24, Birmingham, base...... 4.00c 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh, base ........ 2.25¢ 
No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.57¢ 
No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.35¢ 
No. 10, Chicago, delivered 2.40¢ 
No. 10, Birmingham, base...... 2.40¢ 
AUTOMOBILE 
No. 20, Pittsburgh, base........ 4.25¢ 
IRON 
No. 10, Pitts., blue ann., c.l. 2.90¢ 
No. 24, Pitts., Box annealed, 
one pass cold, carload.......... 3.85c 
oo. ee, We, ORL, § Cds 4.85¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
*Tin plate, coke base.............0 $5.35 to 5.50 

Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, primes, No. 24.... 4.20c 

*Price subject to quantity differentials. 


Wire Products 


To Jobbers in Carloads 
Dealers 5 cents per 100 pounds extra 
F.O.B. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 


Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage 2.40¢ 
Annealed fence wWire............... 2.55¢ 
Galvanized wire, No. 9 gage 8.00¢ 
Barbed wire, painted .............. 8.00c 
Barbed wire, galvanized.......... 3.25¢ 

Per. 100 Ibs. 
ae PRC ere eereaenee $2.55 
Galv’d nails, shorter than 1-in. 4.80 
Galv’d nails, l-in. and longer 4.55 
SEINE > GUIDING | (5... seccansenesbtereus 3.00 
Galvanized staples 8.25 





Coated nails, 100 Ib. kegs, subject to Sent 
1, 1926, extra card over wire nai] base. 
Woven wire fencing (retail- 

ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 

7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 

per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts.... $20.03 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIl., An- 
derson, Ind., and Chicago prices $1 per ton 
over Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on  prod- 
ucts made there; Duluth $2 higher, Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 
—== 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $438.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis........ 24.00 to 31.00 
Relay, rails, Pitts., 60 to 70 lb. 25.00 to 27.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills........ 86.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base........ 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh.... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, 17-16- 

inch and smaller, Pitts........ 2.80¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 8.10¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicage .......... 2.90¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts. staud............ 70 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago .......ss00 8.90¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago, Pitts........ 2.35¢ 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 
to Jobbers in Carloads 
Black Galv. 
1 to 8-inch butt steel ........0000 62 50% 
1 to 14-inch, butt iron ........... 80 18 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIl., 
2 points less. Chicago del. 2144 points less. 


Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 

Steel 844 to B84-imCH  ......c.ccerseccererssereeee 88 
Charcoal iron, 8% to 4%%-inch ........ 5 
Seamless hot rolled 8% to 8%-inch 46 off 

Further discounts of seven 5 per cents 
for carloads or six 5 per cents for less- 
carload, on lap welded steel. On seamless 
hot rolled several more 5 per cents, and 
on charcoal two 10 per cents to two 10 
and one 5 per cents. 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Prices per net ton 
Class B Pipe 
Six-inch and over, Birming’m $31.00 to 32.00 


Four-inch, Birmingham ............ 35.00 to 36.00 
Four-inch, Chicago .............:000+ 42.20 to 45.20 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 38.20 to 41.20 
Over 24-inch, Chicago ........... 45.20 
Four-inch, New York  ........ 47.00 to 48.00 
Six-inch and over, New York 44.00 to 45.00 
Standard fittings, Bir. base .... $100.60 


6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $20; 8-inch, plus $20: 
gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class B 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham and Chicago. 
Discounts are for legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade purchasing in full- 


case lots, apply to lists of April 1, 1927. 
ARRIAGE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread  .........cccccee 60 to 70 off 


Rolled thread %x6 and smaller take 19 
per cent lower list. 
Eagle list 65-10 off 





MACHINE BOLTS 
All wines, Cot CHPORd  ....cevccccosccseccseoi 60 to 70 off 
Rolled thread %x6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 
SS GRAIL OR eae eee 60 to 70 off 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1-2-3-7 heads ....60 to 70 off 





ONE Se IEC eee See 60 to 70 off 
Blank bolts deovapatihidimite 60 to 70 off 
Stud bolts w ithout nuts jelictidusevalnd 60 to 70 off 
Stove bolts, 80-10-5 off in packages; 
80-10-5 with 2% off in bulk. 

PRN: DED ctntiiarcestnitchtnacehtemaastabecaipiasinl 60-5 off 

NUTS 
RII © eadichetbeespictonsrdninecceencind 60 to 70 off 


HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 








Milled 80-10-10 off 
Upset 1l-in. diam and smaller ............ 85-5 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
Milled --80-10 off 
Upset, 1-in. diam. and smaller....80-10-10 off 
Rivets 

Structural rivets, carloads, 
Pittsburgh and  Cleveland.. 2.75c to 3.00c 


Structural rivets, c. 1., Chicago 8.10¢ 
**Rivets, 1/16-inch and small- 

er, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 

Chicago, 70 and 10 to 70, 10 and 10 off 

**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 800 pounds or more. 


Washers 


Wrought e¢.1., Chicago dist.... 
Wrought c.l., Pitts. dist........ 
Lock washers (dealers’) 

Lock washers (consumers) 


$6.75 to 6.90 off 
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Pig Iron 


Market Is Active in Spots but More Im- 
portant Centers Show Little Improvement 
—Prices Situation Continues Easy 











UMEROUS inquiries for 
N have developed at Pittsburgh but real ton- 
nages are still conspicuous by 
Holdups, however, are the exception. Most 
district are 
not having 
at Cleveland are 
hopeful that improved finished steel demand this 


sence. 
producers in the Birmingham 
iron, the reduction to $17.25 
really stimulating. Producers 


ITTSBURGH, Aug. 9.—Tonnage 
P izssiris are absent in the pig 

iron market. A few producers 

are uncovering inquiries through 
brokers for 200 to 500 tons each of 
the different foundry grades. While 
some producers still quote $18, valley, 
for No. 2 plain, the group having 
$17.50 as its minimum on the base 
grade has at least one new recruit; 
$17.50 has been the market minimum 
for a month or more since an elec- 
trical equipment manufacturer paid 
that price. Several quiet deals be- 
tween consumers and regular sources 
of supply have been closed at $17.50 


to $18, valley. Small lots of  bes- 
semer are selling at $18.50, valley. 
Basic is wholly nominal at $17.50, 


valley, in the absence of inquiries and 
sales. The last transaction in that 
grade involved several thousand tons 
for a steel foundry at Alliance, O., 
this iron having been bought at $17, 
Massillon, O., furnace. All customers 
are maintaining low stocks. Practi- 
eally all, however, are taking freely 
the iron due on contracts. Some pro- 
ducers who are depleting their back- 
logs are piling considerable iron. Only 
one or two hold-ups have been re- 
ceived. One from a New Castle, Pa., 
user on account of building operations. 
The Shenango Furnace Co. lighted a 


stack last Sunday which had_ been 
banked since Aug. 1. The Port 
Henry, N. Y., stack has been blown 
out. 

Boston, Aug. 9.—Pig iron market 


showed marked improvement over the 
preceding week. Sales were better 
and inquiries more numerous. A local 
furnace reports sales close to 4000 
tons, 1400 tons going to Connecticut. 
It is understood the Fort Henry fur- 
nace is banked. Prices are unchanged. 
Everett, Mass., furnace is quoting 
$19 to $21, base, furnace. 

New York, Aug. 9.—Sales of pig 
iron are larger and during the past 
week reached 15,000 tons. The big- 
gest buyer was the Thatcher Co., 
Newark, N. J., which bought 2000 to 
3000 tons of Buffalo iron for delivery 
at its Garwood, N. J., plant over the 
remainder of the year. Bassick Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has closed for 800 
tons of No. 2X for delivery over 
fourth quarter. The $16 minimum on 
Buffalo foundry apparently has not 
been shaded during the past week. 
The full range on Buffalo foundry 
iron for shipment into this territory 


200 to 500 tons 


market. 
their ab- 


piling 
proved 
Chicago are 


now is $16 to $16.50 for the base 
grade; as previously, silicon differ- 
entials continue to be waived in some 
instances. Principal new inquiries 
now before the trade are from Con- 
necticut consumers. Baird Machine 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., wants 600 to 
800 tons of No. 1X and No. 2X for 
last quarter shipment to its Portland, 





TUVALU EDA TATAE 


Pig Iron Prices 


Per gross ton 





Bessemer, valley furnace ...........0 $18.50 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh . ce 20.26 
Basic, valley furnace ....... 17.50 


Basic, del., Pittsburgh ...... ne 19.26 
Basic, Buffalo furnace ..... «« 17.00 to 17.25 
Basic, del., eastern Pa. ... <a 20.00 
Malleable, valley furnace .. 17.50 to 18.00 
Malleable, del. Pittsburgh ...... . 19.26 to 19.76 





Malleable, del., Cleveland  ......00 19.00 
Malleable, Chicago furnace .......... 19.50 
Malleable, Buffalo furnace. ............ 16.25 to 17.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa.......... 21.25 to 21.75 
No 1X, Eastern del., Phila. . 21.76 to 22.26 
No. 1X, Buffalo furnace ............. 17.25 to 17.75 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace 20.00 


No. 2 foundry, valley furnace..... 17.50 to 18.0) 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh... 19.26 to 19.76 
No. 2 fdy., Everett, Mass., fur...... 19.50 to 20.50 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo furnace.. 16.25 to 17.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City........ 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace.... 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, del., Cleveland...... P 

No. 2 foundry, del., Phila. ......... 20.76 to 21.26 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater 19.28 to 22.26 
No 2 foundry, east. N. Y., furnace 18.00 to 20.00 
No. 2X east, N. J., tidewater.... 19.53 to 22.76 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila........ 21.26 to 21.76 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston...... 23.15 to 24.15 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace 16.75 to ae 


No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham ......... 

No. 2 Alabama, del. Cincinnati... 20.94 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham base...... 18.00 
No. 2 Tenn., del., Cincinnati.......... 21.69 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Philadelphia 23.26 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Chicago.......... 23.26 
No. 2 Ala., del. Chicago river-rail 21.43 
No. 2 Ala., del. Boston, rail-water 24.16 to 25.16 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cleveland...... 23.26 
No. 2 Alabama, del. St. Louis...... 21.67 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace ......... 21.50 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Phila... 26.04 
No. 2X, Virginia, del., Jers. City 26.37 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Boston 26.71 


Gray forge, delivered eastern Pa. 20.00 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh 18.76 to 19.26 
Low phos., standard, valley ........ 27.50 


Low phos., standard Phila........... 25.26 to 28.79 
Low phos., copper bearing fur..... 23.50 to 24.00 
Charcoal, Birmingham _ ..........000 29.00 
Charcoal, Superior, del. Chicago 27.04 


Silvery iron Jackson county, Ohio furnace, 
5 per cent $25.50; 6 per cent $26.50; 7 per 
cent $27.50; 8 per cent $28.50; 9 per cent 
$30.00; 10 per cent $32.00; 11 per cent $34.00; 
12 per cent $36.00; 18 per cent $38.00; and 
14 per cent $40.00. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 per cent $34.00; 11 per cent $36.00; 
12 per cent $38.00; 13 per cent $40.00; and 
14 per cent $42.00; 15 per cent $44.50; 16 per 
cent $47.00; 17 per cent $49.50. 


NOTUUERTEEENGATUOSAIOTNE EEDA OETA 
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fall will take surplus steelworks stack iron off the 
A moderate buying movement has devel- 
oped at St. Louis, sales totaling 19,000 tons, of 
which 5000 tons was basic. 
St. Louis district evidently considered prices were 
at the bottom of the present movement. 
offering blast furnaces $19, or 50 
cents below market without breaking the market. 


Consumers in the 


Buyers at 


Conn., plant. Another Bridgeport 
plant wants 600 tons of No. 2X for 
the fourth quarter. An upstate Con- 
necticut consumer wants: 900 tons of 
No. 1X for the fourth quarter. 


General Electric Co. is inquiring 
for its requirements for Bayway, 
N. J. H. B. Smith Co., Westfield, 
Mass., has placed several thousand 


tons of foundry with two eastern 
New York state and a Massachusetts 
furnace, paying $18, furnace, for No. 
2 plain on some of this iron, the 
Buffalo equivalent of which figures 
back to $15.70, Buffalo. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 9.—The pig iron 
market developed decidely more ac- 
tivity the past week. Some large 
users bought practically through the 
last half, indicating their opinion 
present prices are low. Principal buy- 
ing involved 30,000 to 35,000 tons of 
basic, which went at about $20, de- 
livered. It is expected at least 5000 
to 10,000 tons more of basic will 
be placed soon. More foundry iron 
has been sold, several tonnages being 
bought by Delaware river pipemakers. 
Eastern Pennsylvania foundry contin- 
ues $20 to $20.50, base, furnace, with 
somewhat lower quoted on exceptional 
business. Low phos sales_ totaled 
3000 tons, this grade being 50 cents 
lower. 


Buffalo, Aug. 9.—Additional buying 
during the week has increased the 
backlog of Buffalo furnaces by 10,000 
to 12,000 tons. One furnace reports 
booking of approximately 5000 tons 
in various-sized lots. New inquiry 
out now includes 1000 tons of found- 
ry from the East and another for 
2000 tons of malleable. Considerable 
business has been taken that did not 
come out in inquiry form, and _ in- 
cluded in this total are many 100 and 
200-ton lots. Included in the iron 
placed during the last two weeks was 
considerable tonnage for the various 
radiator companies. American Radia- 
tor Co. is reported to have placed 
2000 tons of malleable. 

_ Cleveland, Aug. 9.—New business in 
pig iron the past week has about main- 
tained the average of the preceding 
week. Most sellers are slightly more 
optimistic. They believe surplus steel- 
works iron will be off the market 
shortly as demand for finished steel 
experiences its customary fall pickup. 
The melt in most lines is expected 
to be heavier in the last half of 
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| Coke 





Beehive 
Strength as Output Declines— 
Price Tendency Firmer 


Continues to Gain 








POT market 


in beehive furnace is 
$3.35, while only carloads bringing the lower figure. 


a range of $3 to 
Gas pro- 


now at 


ducers are quoted $3.35. Beehive foundry ranges from $4 to 


$4.75. 
low July. 
ning to increase production. 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 9.—Contraction 
of output imparts additional strength 
to the beehive coke market even in 
the absence of heavier demand. Spot 
sales at $3 involve single carloads 
only, blocks of 10 to 15 carloads each 
selling at a minimum of $3.15. Three 
lots of 15, 20 and 25 carloads, re- 
spectively, sold late last week at 
$3.25. The Buffalo interest which re- 
cently was an important factor in 
the spot market continues to take 
1000-ton lots from at least two 
sources of supply, having made tenta- 
tive arrangements with one at a fig- 
ure understood to be $3.25 for the 
remainder of the year. Gas producers 
in the market for five carloads at a 
time are quoted $3.35. First drawings 


of heating coke are selling at $2.50 
and other grades at $2.85. Slightly 
heavier demand is noted. Foundry 
coke is selling intermittently from 


$4 to $4.75, with premium brands still 
bringing $5.35 in open top and $5.60 
in box cars. Coal market inquiry 
is more active, several deals for lake 
shipment, totaling 50,000 tons, being 
inspired by the adjustment in the 
freight rate effective tomorrow. Oth- 


er inquiries include 60-day supplies 
for industrial users. Prices are 
slightly stronger with gas slack at 


$1.10 to $1.25, three-quarter inch lump 


at $2.10 to $2.25 and mine run at $2 
to $2.10. 

Production of coke in the Con- 
nellsville region for the week ended 


July 30 was 66,260 tons, against 70,- 
830 tons the preceding week, accord- 
ing to the Connellsville Courier. 


New York, Aug. 9.—The higher 
prices recently quoted on spot bee- 
hive foundry coke continue to be 


asked; these range from $4.50 to $5, 

















Connellsville, for ordinary 'rands. 

i] PANTTLELY LT Les LU LEE ELL 

. 
Coke Prices 
Beehive Ovens 
Prices per net ton 
Connellsville furnace ...................... $8.00 to 3.35 
Connellsville foundry 4.00 to 4.75 
New River foundry 7.00 to 8.00 
New River furnace 6.00 
Wise county furnace 4.25 to 5.00 
Wise county foundry 4.00 to 5.00 
Alabama foundry  ..............::ccceccccsseees 6.00 
By-Product 

Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del........ 9.59 to 10.77 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens................ 9.75 
Foundry, New England, del............ 12.00 
SE oy eer 9.75 to 10.00 
Foundry, Birmingham . 5.50 
Foundry, Indianapolis, 10.25 
Foundry, Ashland, Ky. 7.5C 
Foundry, Portsmouth, O. 7.50 
omer, FWeeTee 28 ic nei Lh nccsivenses.. 9.00 
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By-product shipments at Chicago this month will fall be- 
By-product ovens in the Birmingham district are plan- 


test of the market in 
however, as spot buy- 
ing is small. By-product foundry 
coke continues unchanged at $9.59 to 
$10.79, delivered at Newark and other 
northern New Jersey consuming 
points. 

Detroit, Aug. 9.—Demand for found- 
ry coke reflects the gradual increase 
in industrial activities. Local found- 
ries are increasing their production 
schedules, as a result of orders from 
motor car manufacturers, and coke 
consumption is increasing according- 
ly. The outlook is considered favor- 
able for the balance of this quarter. 
The price remains steady at $9. 

Chicago, Aug. 9.—Specifications for 
by-product foundry coke are keeping 
up with shipments. Shipments in 
July, it is disclosed, fell slightly be- 
hind June. Contract by-product coke 
is quoted for August at $9.75, Chicago 
ovens, and $10.25 delivered in the 
Chicago district. Spot business com- 
mands 50 cents a ton additional, al- 
thongh spot business is light. 

Cincinnati, Aug. 9.—Foundry users 
of coke are increasing specifications 
moderately and placing fill-in orders 
until ready to contract again. One 
sale of 6000 tons of Wise county 48- 


There is little 
this territory, 


hour coke is reported for delivery 
over 10 months. Domestic coke is 
quiet. 

St. Louis, Aug. 9.—While produc- 


tion at the by-product coke plants has 
been maintained at the levels of re- 
cent weeks, shipments have also been 


in good volume, and accumulations 
show no greater than the usual sea- 
sonal gains. The leading East Side 


producer is operating at capacity, and 
is finding full use for its output of 
furnace coke in its own operations. 
Slight improvement in the bituminous 
coal situation is reported. Price in- 
creases Aug. 11 have stimulated in- 
terest, and there is a better feeling 
among sellers. 

Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 9.—In- 
quiries are being received and some 
business booked in coke for delivery 


into the last quarter. The foundry 
price base is firm at $5.50. Produc- 
tion will be increased later. Outside 


territory is now taking coal from this 
district. 


Ernest B. Perry Dies 


Ernest B. Perry, president of the 
Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., 
manufacturer of cranes, died at his 


home there Aug. 7, after a week’s 
illness. Mr. Perry joined the Indus- 
trial Works in 1889 as chief engineer, 








advanced 
steadily to the presidency of the com- 
pany. 


following which he was 





Ferroalloys 








Spiegeleisen Has $33 For Bottom— 
Special Alloys Steady 


New York, Aug. 9.—Spot carloads 
of spiegeleisen now are selling at $33 
to $34, furnace, equivalent to a slight 
weakening of the market. New busi- 
ness is limited as most consumers 
are covered by contracts. Shipments 
on contracts are fair and there igs 
little tendency toward accumulation 
of stocks at producing plants. 

Activity in ferromanganese is re- 


stricted to shipments on contracts, 
and these shipments have fallen off 
somewhat because of the reduced 


output of steel ingots. 
Special ferroalloys are 
gust shipments probably 


steady. Au- 
will total a 


little larger than those for several 
months. Tungsten ore is a_ little 
easy, with most sellers calling the 
wolframite market about $10.25, but 


it is said this price could be shaded; 


scheelite is about $10.50. Ferro- 
tungsten is about 94.00c to 96.00c a 
pound contained. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 9.—F erroalloy 
buying is practically at a_ standstill, 


increased a trifle 
contracts in 


Specifications have 
against ferromanganese 

harmony with increased operating 
schedules. Consumers’ stocks are 
low so that fresh needs are early 
translated into shipping instructions, 
Sviegeleisen is unchanged, with inter- 
mittent specifications. 

Chicago, Aug. 9.—While _ several 
users of spiegeleisen are inquiring for 
spot and nearby tonnages, sales are 
light. The market now is quoted at 
a flat $33, eastern furnace for 19 to 
21 per cent. Specifications for ferro- 
silicon are improving slightly, with 
quotations unchanged. Ferromangan- 
ese specifications are somewhat disap- 
pointing. Several new contracts were 
made during the week at $90, sea- 
board. 

Exports of domestic pumps and 
water systems in June totaled 8410 
water systems, 45,922 pumps and 12,- 
788 cylinders, shipped separately, re- 
ports of 32 manufacturers to the de- 
partment of commerce show, 





Wut LOLIUENEATATEL EY UAEEEO EDELMAN Pl | 
. 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78 to 82 per 
cent, tidewater, duty paid............ $90.00 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh 94.79 


Spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent 

domestic furnace .........cccceceeesseeeeeee 33-00 to 34.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent freight 

| TY RE, 2 CREE a oe 85.00 to 87.50 
Ferrochrome, 60-70 chromium, 4-6 


carbon, cts. per lb. con., del. 11.50 
Ferrotungsten stand, Ib. cont......... 0.96 
Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per cent, 

per lb. estimated on analysis... 8.15 to 38.60 
Ferro-carbon-titanium carload, 

producers plant, net ton........ Nai 200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, car- 

load, 17 to 19 per cent, Rock- 

dale, Tenn., basis (18%)........ 91.06 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 23-25% f.o.b. An- 

niston, Ala., (24 per cent)...... 122.50 
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Plates : 





New Business in West Registers 
Slight Gain but Demand in East 
is Restricted—Prices Unchanged 


f 





LACEMENT of 8000 to 8500 tons of plates for oil storage 
tanks with Chicago district mills leads the week’s activity, 
new inquiry at Chicago accounts for 3000 tons more. Plate 
mills in the Pittsburgh district show slight improvement in opera- 
tions but this is due chiefly to the accumulation of considerable 
small business; tonnage work there is entirely absent. 
PLATE PRICES, PAGE 338 


Chicago, Aug. 9.—From 8000 to 8500 
tons of oil tank plates were placed 
with Chicago mills during the week. 
This tonnage was in two orders from 
the southwestern oil fields and repre- 
sented a part of the 15,000 tons of 
plates from that territory which had 
been on inquiry for several weeks. 
Only about 3000 tons were added to 
fresh inquiry. Chicago mills are sell- 
ing tank plates largely on the basis 
of 1.90c, Chicago, to meet eastern com- 
petition. The 2.00c, Chicago, price 
prevails only on plates for the manu- 
facturing trade in local delivery. 

Boston, Aug. 9.—The market on 
plates remains dull. No contracts of 
any size have been let and inquiries 
are few. Price remains 1.80c, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 9.—Plate buy- 
ing is restricted to small tonnages for 
immediate shipment. Most mills re- 
port demand somewhat slower but 
one eastern mill had one of the 
heaviest weeks in new business this 
year. Plates are 1.80c, Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 9.—Plate mills are 
growing slightly more active on ac- 
count of accumulations of small-lot 
business. While occasionally lots of 
1000 to 2000 tons are specified, more 
often the specifications only involve 
100 to 200 tons. The Howard Shipyard 
& Dock Co. was successful bidder upon 
six barges for federal engineers at 
St. Louis. A few straggling barge in- 
quiries are pending, and one or two 
gas holders are up, otherwise the 
plate market does not contain much 
promise since no oil tanks at all are 
up for attention. Plates are 1.80c¢ to 
1.85¢c, with a strong effort made to ob- 
tain the higher figure even from the 
buyers of larger quantities. 

Detroit, Aug. 9.—Plates share with 
other heavy finished lines the shrink- 
ing demand occasioned by the failure 
of automotive schedules to live up to 
August expectations. Heavy plate de- 
mand is lacking. August shinments 
into this territory will probably not 
exceed those of July. There is a feel- 
ing that better demand is in the offing, 
but it has not yet appeared. Plates 
are 1.80c, Pittsburgh. 





CONTRACTS PLACED | 








1000 tons, passenger and freight boat for Inter- 
Island Navigation Co., Honolulu, to Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corp. 

600 tons, six barges for the United States En- 


gineers, St. Louis, to Howard Shipyard & 
Dock Co., Jeffersonville, Ind. 

500 tons, towboat No. 4 for Inland Waterways 
Corp. for service on upper Mississippi river, 
to Dubuque Boat & Boiler Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa. 


French Iron Exports In 
May Show Gain 


Paris, July 30.—(E»ropean Staff 
Service Exports of French pig iron 
in May exceeded the figures of any 
one month since December, 1925, when 
the record tonnage of 94,198 metric 
tons was exported. Exports of steel 
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in May fell below the 410,286 tons for 
April, when the highest mark was 
reached. Imports of pig iron in May 
amounted to 3978 metric tons, the 
highest figure attained this year. 
The following table gives figures for 
the first five months of 1927 com- 
pared with the monthly averages of 
the three preceding years, in metric 
tons: 








Monthly IMPORTS EXPORTS 
average Pigiron Steel Pigiron Steel 
ROO i casenniiciy 3,540 656,780 63,900 187,380 
‘i See eee 2,693 11,703 68,855 272,270 
Sane ee 1,990 11,840 58,545 256,050 
1927 

January ........ 1,153 6,412 82,286 343,378 
February ...... 2,536 8,073 69,370 382,368 
March . 1,730 9,199 65.906 377,779 
April ae 8,043 70,252 410,286 
I acc cecrosstsdic 3,978 7,811 85,844 345,584 


DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., Chi- 
cago, is low bidder on furnishing and 
installing a 40,000,000-gallon geared 
turbine-driven centrifugal pumping 
unit in the Riverside pumping station 
of the Milwaukee water works at $61,- 
136, with an alternate bid of $73,178. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
bid $66,370 and $63,700; Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp., $80,800, 
with no alternate. An award will be 
made shortly. 





Semifinished 


Easy Delivery Situation Per- 
mits Users to Spread Pur- 
chases as Need Arises 

















makers have increased slightly. Some producers are asking 


S PECIFICATIONS against contracts held by Pittsburgh district 


$35 on small size billets, no longer waiving the size extra, 
but this is not general. Shipments of wire rods still are being made 
against $42 contracts although new business is priced at $43. Ship- 
ments against contracts are being maintained at Chicago. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 9.—Semifinished 
steel is quiet and except for slightly 
increased specifications against con- 
tracts is practically featureless. These 
increased specifications are mainly on 
billets or slabs although sheet bar 
sellers likewise note some slight ex- 
pansion. Strip steel manufacturers 
apparently are needing more billets 
in harmony with the increased speci- 
fications they are receiving from their 
customers. The $33 price on billets 
and slabs remains entirely firm and 
some are now asking $35 for the 
small sizes whereas a few weeks ago 
the differential was waived. While 
some sheet bars are still being 
shipped against $33.50 arrangements, 
$34 is now the quotable minimum on 
sheet bars although none of the sell- 
ers will admit what could be done 
should an inquiry for 10,000 tons 
come out. Forging billets are not 
obtainable at less than $39 and only 
small lots are being bought. For 
undesirable carloads made up of dif- 
ferent sizes, higher prices are asked. 
Svecifications against contracts are 
slightly more active from different 
users although the oil well machinery 
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builders are not taking much tonnage 
due to the curtailed operations in 
the oil fields. Wire rods sell at $43 
in small quantities, but shipments still 
are being made against $42 obliga- 
tions which fast are being discharged. 
Skelp is inactive at 1.80¢ to 1.90c. 


Youngstown, O., Aug. 9.—Sales of 
billets and sheet bars since the third 
quarter opened have continued to be 
made on the scattered lot basis which 
distinguished semifinished steel pur- 
chases throughout almost all the sec- 
ond quarter. Consumers are purchas- 
ing material just as needs arise and 
for only those quantities. This is be- 
cause prices appear stable and likely 
to continue so, while deliveries from 
makers’ mills always are maintained 
on unvarying schedule. Sheet bars 
hold to $34, Youngstown, while billets 
and slabs are quoted at $33. 

Chicago, Aug. 9.—Spot buying of 
semifinished material is quiet, but 
shipments on contracts have not de- 
clined to a marked extent. Small 
billets are sold on the basis of $35, 
Chicago. Wire rods are quoted at 
$44. . 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. Gross Tons Delivered to Consumers 


Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
Birmingham 10.50 to 11.00 
Boston (dealers) 
Buffalo, No. 1 ....... 
Buffalo, No. 2.... 
Chicago 


.. 9.50to 9.75 
.. 14.25 to 14.75 
. 13.25 to 13.75 
.. 12.50 to 13.00 
. 12.00 to 12.50 






Cincinnati (dealers) 7 
Cleveland, No. 1 ...... . 18.75 to 14.25 
RONG BU BD csciescstsscnscexonncs 13.25 to 13.75 
STIL UD. cctenicseisabscvenectebinacis 11.75 to 12.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ................. 13.00 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania (No. 1 

8 EE a eee 11.50 to 12.00 


Bethlehem delivery 13.00 to 14.00 
New York (dealers) (railroad) 10.00 to 10.85 
New York (dealers) (yard)...... 6.50 to 7.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 15.50 to 16.00 
St. tga 11.50 to 12.00 
Valleys, 15.50 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 








EC ES Ee 13.00 to 13.50 
Chicago ..... 10.75 to 11.50 
Cleveland. . 13.25 to 18.75 
Detroit 11.25 to 11.75 
Pittsburgh 14.50 to 15.00 
RT Re ee ee 14.00 to 14.50 


BUNDLED SHEETS 
IIIA" disceinisidasenuahesiiadiptiitdsnaininewsstiot 10.00 to 10.50 





Cincinnati (dealers) 9.50 to 10.00 
pS SS ee nee 11.75 to 12.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ..... 10.50 to 11.00 
Pittsburgh . 13.50 to 14.00 
Se ERNIE. cacesssuhusischeniqasshcersrenmnees 8.50to 9.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 

Chicago 8.25 to 8.75 
Cincinnati H 75 to 9.25 
Detroit 8.50to 9.00 

8.00 to 8.50 





St. Louis 
RAILS, SHORT 


STEEL 
12.50 to 13.00 





CNR icnsndisiccnintreeeiennaintes 
| ee « 14.00 to 14.50 
Chicago . 16.00 to 16.50 
Cincinnati 17.50 to 18.00 
(ES Reno ye 
a ES Sener Se 
STOVE PLATE 
II «acs insadncmitsncsnmneiiesibin 13.00 to 14.00 
Boston (consumers) . 11.50 to 12.00 


ws 14.00 to 14.50 





MINDY. iti secicnstpctunmsidnivoenyh i 
Et ee eee we. 12.75 to 13.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) net. .......... 10.00 to 10.50 
(SS Eee ee 12.00 to 12.50 
Detroit (met tons)  ...........0 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania we. 12.50 to 13.00 
New York (dealers) (mill)... 8.50 
SPIO. cccnitnienitinsininnnoterminints 12.00 to 12.50 


St. Louis .... . 14.00 to 14.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billet and bloom crops 16.00 to 16.50 


Cincinnati (dealers)  ..........cccss0 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvaian ............0 17.50 to 18.50 
Pitts. billet and bizsom crops.... 19.00 to 19.50 
Cleveland, billet and oblvuom 

IID ackcseesartecivcietietorornntiens 17.00 to 17.50 


12.50 to 13.09 
Pittsburgh 12.50 to 13.00 
St. Louis veeeeee 11.50 to 12.00 
KNUCKLES, ‘COUPLERS, SPRINGS 
Chicago 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 16.00 to 16.50 
Pittsburgh : . 17.00 to 17.25 
ke, oO | ae eee ... 12.50 to 13.00 
FROGS, _ SWITCHES. GUARDS 
Chicago ....... Cyt Re keer 14.00 to 14.50 
RE OT SE RE ae ee es 14.00 to 14.50 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
15.25 to 15.75 
14.50 to 15.00 
12.50 to 13.00 


Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 
OS  —E eee 11.00 to 11.50 
Boston (dealers) .. 10.50 to 11.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 13.00 to 13.50 
Buffalo, . 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago, No. 1 13.45 to 14.00 
Chicago, No. 2 12.50 to 13.00 


Chicago 








Buffalo 
Chicago 
St. Louis 








Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers).... 12.00 to 12.50 
Cleveland, No. 1 ...ccccccccssssscseeseee 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............0 16.00 to 16.50 
New York, No. 1 (dealers).. 14.00 to 14.50 


13.00 to 13.50 
... 15.50 to 16.00 

. 11.00 to 11.50 
11.50 to 12.00 


Pittsburgh, No. 1 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 
St. Louis, No. 1 .... 
St. Louis, No. 2 





WROUGHT PIPE 





Boston (dealers)  ...ccccccccccccsccssseee 8.00 to 8.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 1 
Buffalo 13.00 to 13.50 
New York (dealers)  .......cc+00 


YARD WROUGHT 





Boston 8.50 to 9.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 15.00 to 15.50 
BUSHELING 
HOPIEEILEDD  ccersdcctsssssbouncseatbophsaqeccicvenehia 12.76 to 13.25 
Chicago, No. 1 11.00 to 11.50 


9.00 to 9.50 
10.50 to 11.00 
7.50 to 8.00 
13.25 to 13.50 
10.25 to 10.75 


NINGS 


Chicago, No. 

Cincinnati No. 
Cincinnati, No. 2 
Pittsburgh, No. 
St. Louis, No. 


MACHINE SHOP TUR 











ne Ee 8.50 to 9.00 
BREED. \ntbteounhvaios : 5.50 to 6.00 
Buffalo iesaidipinbbaiidacdssiaapdsMekeuudeebeis 9.50 to 10.00 
Chicago CES NT SEE eR i pee 7.50 to 8.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) ................ 8.00 to 8.50 
6. Sa eee 8.75 to 9.00 
NII ish cae tlanccciernamnvarsinveicthloian 8.00 to 8.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 10.50 to 11.00 
New York (dealers) — .......... 6.00 to 7.35 
Pittsburgh peace . 12.50 to 13.00 
Is sR. sisi niaiat ede naiselianintniid 6.75 to 7.25 
CAST IRON BORINGS 

Birmingham (chemical) _........... 13.00 to 13.50 
Birmingham (plain) _......... .. 8.50 to 9.00 
Boston, feubant ame pcuneieas 10.50 to 11.00 
3oston (dealers) 6.50 to 7.00 
ees 10.00 to 10.50 
Chicago . 10.50 to 11.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) ............... 8.75 to 9.25 
SINE: « sisscinescttsicainincdabwsentnccbeenssce : 10. 50 to 11.00 
Detroit ; - . 8.75 to 9.25 
Eastern Pe nnsylva BAIR scores 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania (che *m.) 15.00 to 15.50 
New York (dealers)  .......cccccceee 6.85 to 7.35 


. 11.50 to 12.00 


Pittsburgh 
9.25to 9.75 


St. Louis 


SE ee ea 13.50 
MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 
Boston (dealers)  ........:ccccessesessee 5.50 to 6.00 
SOUND - - Lc ctupcavnacsmnccasacouusteoteessnouness 10.00 to 10.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) . 8.75 to 9.25 
ea eee ears 10.50 to 11.00 
Detroit : .. 8.75to 9.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 10.00 to 11.00 
New York er? wabreiitnion 6.85 to 17.35 


. 11.50 to 12.00 


PIPES AND FLUES 
Chicago (net) 
Cincinnati 
St. Louis 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


Pittsburgh 


8.00 to 8.50 
8.00 to 8.50 
9.50 to 10.00 








IIIS sinus Saint caiabacacnebeaninicucsediaes 11.00 to 11.50 
Chicago (net) . 11.25 to 11.75 
Cleveland _............ 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 12.50 to 13.00 
New York (dealers)  ............00 8.50 to 9.00 
OS RTE 11.50 to 12.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston (dealers) 7.00 to 7.50 
| SRE 11.50 to 12.00 
EE EES ene 9.00 to 9.50 
Cleveland (over 10 in.) ........ 12.50 to 13.00 
Detroit Ee ee 
Snare eee eee 13.00 to 13.50 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston (dealers) 6.00 to 6.50 





. 14.50 to 15.00 


Chicago ; 
. 10.50 to 11.00 


Eastern Pennsylvania 


ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
Chicago (net) 19.00 to 19.50 
Bs RE Woscsccctessesiceccssarssenstaincian 18.75 to 19.25 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 






Boston (dealers)  .....cccccccccceccseees 8.00 to 8.50 
8 ES SE eee ee 12.75 to 13.25 

Se SETS ee TE eae ee 10.50 to 11.00 

Ree Se een «. 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 12.50 to 13.00 
SENENR i iapbocitethaaoncaschtaterendances 13.50 to 14.00 
ni, - ANIL” ciichitnnaisiaciliaibminbiaiiihaiabieny 


9.00to 9.60 Pittsburgh 


STEEL CAR AXLES 





ee | Ee Te 16.00 to 17.00 
Boston (shipping point) _...... 16.00 to 16.50 
Buffalo Suhingbaadidabapiavecetpenteslensinias 16.50 to 17.00 
Lo ie ais 20.15 to 20.70 
RI ae 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania  ......... 20.00 
Pittsburgh ot Ee Seren .- 19.00 to 19.50 
Re ID iciventtiicacetationcdadcidecs 19.00 to 19.50 
SHAFTING 
Boston (shipping point) ........ 13.50 to 14.00 
EEE ne 17.90 to 18.45 


Eastern Pennsylvania 18.00 to 18.50 
New York ee) ’ 14.00 to 14.50 
a PRR REE 17.50 to 18.00 





Iron Foundry Scrap 


CAR WHEELS 
12.00 to 13.00 





Birmingham, iron 

Boston (consumers) «- 17.00 to 17.50 
Buffalo, iFM  .......ccccccsceeeses «» 13.50 to 14.00 
RS aa a 15.50 to 16.00 
Chicago, iron . : a <ataiiide 15.50 to 16.00 
2 RR SSS Se eee ee 14.50 to 15.50 





Cincinnati . 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 15.50 
New York iron (dealers) ........ 12.50 to 13.50 
GRMN MT” TINIE ci cccskitivas acnesseds 15.00 to 15.50 


17.00 to 17.25 


Pittsburgh, steel 5 
. 13.50 to 14.00 


St. Louis, iron 





St. Louis, steel 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cupola occ... 14.00 to 15.00 
Boston ....... cee 15.00 to 15.50 
SS ERSTE SIRS eae ee acer en tonm 15.00 to 15.50 


. 16.80 to 17.85 
15.65 to 16.2! 
15.65 to 16.20 


1 machinery 
1 railroad 
1 agricultural.... 
machinery 


Chicago, No. 
Chicago, No. 
Chicago, No. 
Cincinnati No. 1 


ong 


cupola (net tons dealers).... 15.50 to 16.00 
RFE, OMIDOU. sicasceemsenccdccosecs 15.75 to 16.25 
Detroit (met tOMB)  cccccoccccccsces 13.00 to 13.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania (cupola) 16.00 to 16.50 

















New York, cupola (dealers).... 13.00 to 13.25 
Pittsburgh, cupola ..... eee 15.00 to 15.50 
San Francisco, delivered . 20.00 to 21.00 
NIN sie bcciccanciacsninsaatnvatovan no 16.00 
St. Louis, railroad ........... . 15.00 to 15.50 
St. Louis, agricultural ............. 15.00 to 15.50 
St. Louis, machinery 15.50 to 16.00 
IGUNINID..  sussnncccrevetisicanadscdciaseseneseencbes 16.50 to 17.00 
HEAVY CAST i 
NIL, sendusshnuedadinchessnclkomacsisnioonamies 14.50 to 15.00 
Buffalo (breakable) . 18.00 to 13.50 
RONEN | sccicouStiaiisiacneebeWardenccxs vcaneoes 12.50 to 12.75 
Detroit (automobile) (net tons) 17.60 to 18.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ................ 15.50 
New York (dealers) ..............000 12.00 to 12.50 
Pittsburgh siesiy 15.00 to 15.50 
MALLEABLE 

no Ee 14.50 to 15.00 
aceite tie anciatactinae 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago, agricultural 13.00 to 18.50 
Chicago, railroad 14.50 to 15.00 
Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 13.00 to 13.50 
Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 

OO ge REO ee 12.00 to 12.50 
Cleveland, agricultural . 15.00 to 15.50 
Cleveland, railroad se 15.50 to 16.00 
Detroit, auto — .........0000 .. 15.50 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh, railroad . 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis, agricultural 12.50 to 13.00 
Bt. TOUS, CRETORA  ccniccsccssines 12.25 to 12.75 


Miscellaneous Scrap 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 





PUUMNNNNOEIININE, siscncsecesntvacsiseccccasisubis 18.00 to 14.00 
Boston (dealers) 10.50 to 11.00 
Buffalo snisipusuuaiebabebaaaien 15.00 to 15.50 
RUEEMN  ciesdaiserathnacpenconcsitean 15.00 to 15.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 16.00 
Le em 13.00 to 13.50 
Pittsburgh district. ...............0000 16.50 to 17.00 
St. Louis oe ‘ . 14.50 to 15.00 


“gy” gupeedsines TIRES 
END BUs Ds cesanneenietascsiveoxcies 16.00 to 16.50 
Chicago, .- 15.00 to 15.50 
St. Louis, 14.25 to 14.76 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
OT gS Se RRR EE es . 14.00 to 14.50 
clahadaavaahaesidanibncehesadvss 17.50 to 18.00 
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Scrap 


Prices Show Rising Tendency 
but Speculation More Than Ac- 
tual Consumer Sales Is Basis 











EALERS generally are bullish, believing fall pickup in iron 
and steel demand will be reflected in scrap. Steel at Chicago 


is up 25 cents, to $13, on a steelworks purchase. 
weaken the Buffalo market. 


by water from Detroit 


Shipments 
Railroad 


lists have brought higher prices at Pittsburgh and a $17 melting 


steel market is forecast. 


Chicago, Aug. 9.—While a firmer 
undertone exists in the iron and steel 
scrap market, this is induced largely 
by a speculative tendency on the part 
of a number of dealers. Heavy melt- 
ing steel has advanced 25 cents on the 
strength of a recent purchase of a 
round tonnage by a steelworks con- 
sumer at $13. Railroad malleable sup- 
plies are tight, and while no consum- 
er buying has taken place for some 
time, dealers are asking $14.50 to $15. 


Boston, Aug. 9.—The scrap market 
is still dull. Outside of a slight in- 
crease in heavy melting steel, prices 
remain the same. 


New York, Aug. 9.—Dealers have 
advanced their buying price on stove 
plate for shipment to eastern steel 
mills and now are paying $8.50 per 
gross ton, f.o.b. New York. The ad- 
vance is due to higher prices delivered 
now being obtained in eastern Penn- 
sylvania. On skeleton steel there also 
has been an advance, dealers now 
paying $6.25 to $6.75 f.o.b. New York. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 9.—Higher prices 
have been paid for certain grades of 


scrap by steel mills. Thirteen dol- 
lars, delivered, has been paid for 
stove plate and grate bars and $11 
for bundled sheets. Heavy melt- 
ing steel is the only grade which 
continued weak dve to lack of in- 
terest. 

Buffalo, Aug. 9.—The market has 
been dull and lifeless for a week. 
The market here has ignored the 


apparent stiffening of the Youngstown 
and Pittsburgh markets. All of the 
railroad lists which closed here last 
week, went to an outside market. A 
valley consumer paid one_ railroad 
$15.50 per gross ton delivered for 
its heavy melting steel. Shipments 
via boat from Detroit to a local mill 
is a further weakening factor. 
Pittsburgh, Aug. 9.—Because _ re- 
cent monthly lettings of scrap by the 
various railroads have been kept out 
of this district owing to high prices 
paid elsewhere, at a time when scrap 
consumption appears to be expanding, 
some dealers look for a $17 market 
on heavy melting steel before Sept. 
1. A few scattered sales have been 
made, involving up to 1000 tons at 
a time, at $15.75, and some sellers 
are not quoting under $16. The Penn- 


sylvania railroad realized $16.60 on 
the heavy melting steel on its re- 
cent list, the tonnage going to a 


valley user. The successful bids on 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad list 
were $16.30 or $16.40 for the heavy 
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Southern markets are weak. 


melting steel, with correspondingly 
high figures for the other grades. 
Norfolk & Western railroad scrap no 
longer reaches this district because 
of the high figures paid by Ashland, 
Ky., and Portsmouth, O., users. On 
the basis of a few small sales of 
steel specialties, this grade has ad- 
vanced 25 cents to-.$17 to $17.25. 
Cleveland, Aug. 9.—Iron and steel 
scrap is bullish, in keeping with the 
other scrap markets, but the effect 
here is largely of a _ sentimental 
nature. It is not known that any 
consumers have paid higher prices for 


any appreciable amount but many 
dealers are asking 25 to 50 cents 


more in dealer trading most. Most of 
the trading is confined to small lots and 
of a covering nature. Heavy melting 
steel is unchanged at $13.75 to $14.25, 
with other grades in proportion. 

Detroit, Aug. 9.—Demand for iron 
and steel scrap continues to show 
a gradual improvement. Orders be- 
ing received are for larger quantities 
and inquiries reported promise in- 
creased business in the immediate 
future. The lighter grades continue 
in greatest demand. Production of 
scrap is on the increase as a result 
of increased activity among the motor 
car manufacturers. Prices are steady 
and unchanged. 

Cincinnati, Aug. 9.—The scrap mar- 
ket again has lapsed into dullness. 
Buying by dealers is more prominent 
the market and buyers scarce but wivh 
indications of rising interest in the 
market. Railroad scrap offerings in- 
clude: Southern, 7000 tons; Louisville 
& Nashville, 10,000 tons; and Chesa- 
than selling, mills being still out of 
peake & Ohio, 13,000 tons. These will 
close next week. Bidding is vigorous, 
and prices are expected to go higher. 

St. Louis, Aug. 9.—Scrap iron and 
steel continues strong, with specific 
advances recorded on about a dozen 


(Concluded on Page 353) 





Sheets 





Mills Get Sufficient Tonnage to 
Maintain 
Lack of Automotive Demand 


Operations Despite 





ORE Mahoning valley mills start the week despite slowness 


of specifications from 


sought from Pittsburgh mills. 
per cent. 


somewhat better. 


Detroit. 
some pressure but mills are holding. 
Chicago sheet mills operate at 80 
Sheet orders in New York and Philadelphia territory are 
Prices generally are being maintained. 


Autobody is subjected to 
Rush shipments are 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 338 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 9. —Outstanding 
developments in the sheet market this 
week involve slightly increased speci- 
fications; more calls for rush _ ship- 
ment on orders involving up to 1000 
tons; and more future inquiry. Stocks 
are low among users and jobbers, so 
that any expansion in business on 
the part of sheet fabricators is quick- 
ly transferred to the sheet producers 
and is early reflected on mill books. 
Orders of attractive size are being 
received at the full market prices 
from customers who have not been on 


the books for many months. Some 
orders involve from 900 to 1000 tons 
or more. Mills are not accepting 


fourth quarter business but users are 
commencing to inquire about prices 
for that period. Specifications are 
much diversified, and while a few 
orders for full finished sheets have 
come through, the bulk of this ton- 
nage from some of the leading body 
builders as well as the main tonnage 
of the Ford Motor Co. 
placed. Packard, Hudson-Essex, Buick, 
and several other automobile manu- 


is still to be. 


facturers, the Fisher Body Co., and 
several other parts makers, all are 
taking fairly large quantities. Prices 
are unchanged at 2.25c for blue an- 
nealed, 3.00c for black, 3.85¢ for gal- 
vanized, and 4.25c for full finished. 
Heavy operating schedules are main- 
tained the fore part of each week, 
but these dwindle out by Friday and 
Saturday so that the weekly aver- 
age still remains around 70 per cent. 


Last week the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. operated 71 per cent 
and probably will not exceed that 


level this week. 


New York, Aug. 9.—Sheet specifica- 
tions in this territory have been better 
so far in August than during the cor- 
responding portion of July. The prin- 
cipal new business recently has in- 
volved requirements of steel barrel 
manufacturers, aggregating several 
thousand tons of black sheets. One 
inquiry of 2000 tons for steel barrel 
requirements still is open.  Indica- 
tions are that a considerable tonnage 
for the manufacturers of ash cans 
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shortly will be on the market. Prices 
continue to be maintained firmly at 
2.25c, base, Pittsburgh, for blue an- 
nealed sheets, 3.00c for black and 3.85c 
for galvanized. Sheet consumption 
appears to be at an improved rate. 


Philadelphia, Aug. 9.—Sheet orders 
have improved somewhat the past 
few days. Eastern production now is 
75 to 80 per cent. Prices are firmly 
maintained. Several important sheet 
users have increased their opera- 
tions. The Budd Mfg. Co., recently 
operating at 35 per cent, now is at 
about 50 per cent. 


Youngstown, O., Aug. 9.—Through 
accumulation of specifications, more 
mills resumed operating Monday in 
this district than in several weeks, 
94 independent units resuming out of 
a total of 127, compared with 72 a 
week ago. The two plants at Niles 
that were idle last week also went on 
this week. 

Quotations hold firmly to the regular 
schedule—3.00c, Pittsburgh, for com- 
mon black, 4.25c for autobody, 2.25c 
for blue annealed and 3.85c for gal- 
vanized. 


Detroit, Aug. 9.—Delay in bring- 
ing out the new Ford and the con- 
sequent disposition of other automo- 
tive interests to buy closely in the 
meantime makes for uncertainty in 
the sheet market. The auto body 
quotation of 4.25c, Pittsburgh, is 
under fire in two directions but thus 
far is being generally maintained. 
Blue annealed sheets in spots meet 
the competition of wide strip. August 
shipments of sheets into this district 
will be little, if any, larger than in 
July. Most sellers believe the next 
three weeks will provide a real test 
of the current levels of 4.25c, Pitts- 
burgh, for autobody, 3.85¢ for galvan- 
ized, 3.00c for black and 2.25c for 
blue annealed. 

Cleveland, Aug. 9.—Fed by a steady 
flow of specifications from varied lines 
of consumption, sheet steel sellers 
in this district report fairly good 
orders for August. New business is 
light, and no inquiries of any size 
are in prospect. Spot business is 
being placed at the market, attempts 
to break 3.00c, Pittsburgh, on black 
sheets becoming less frequent. Blue 
annealed is holding to 2.25c, galvan- 
ized at 3.85c, autobody at 4.25c, and 
furniture stock at 4.15c. 

Chicago, Aug. 9.—Sheet mill opera- 
tions in the Chicago district are con- 
tinuing at 80 to 85 per cent, except 


for occasional hot days. Backlogs 
are running from ten days to two 
weeks on all grades and deliveries 
are prompt to two weeks. Heavy 
gage biue annealed is in best de- 
mand as small tank and container 
makers are busy. Sheet demand is 


picking up to a noticeable extent in 
Southern territory. Buyers are pay- 
ing full prices and no resistance is 
reported. The mill prices are 3.10c 
for No. 24 black; 3.95¢c for galvanized; 
and 2.35c for No. 10 blue annealed. 
St. Louis, Aug. 9.—Specifications 
and new business in sheets in August 
have held at about the average for 
the last half of July. There was some 
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carryover and contracting for third 
quarter requirements in some _in- 
stances is below expectations. 





Tin Plate 





West Is Still Seeking Additional Sup- 
lies—Stock Is Moving 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 338 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 9.—Extra demands 
for tin plate have come from the mid- 
dlewest and Pacific coast. While 
manufacturers expect intermittent pur- 
chases of extra quantities will be oc- 
casioned from time to time, specifica- 
tions largely are all in for this year’s 
packs. In another month can mak- 
ers will follow their usual practice of 
anticipating requirements for the fore 
part of next year and send in their 
specifications so that the mills can 
maintain good rolling schedules in 
the final months of the year. Last 
year those confract  anticipations 
started coming in in August, but this 
year they probably will be deferred 
until September. Nothing below $5.35 
is indicated as a cut price from the 
market figure of $5.50 per base box, 
and a recent buyer of 10,000 base 
boxes making an effort to uncover a 





lower price placed the business at 
the $5.35 figure. Tin mill operations 
average 70 to 75 per cent. 

New York, Aug. 9.—Specifications 
on tin plate contracts continue at an 
active rate, and eastern tin plate 
manufacturers are operating at ca- 
pacity. Sales of stock tin plate con- 
tinue heavy and as a result of the 
sales during the past couple of weeks, 
stocks at mills have been materially 
cut down; in fact, there now is a 
scarcity of the desirable canning 
sizes. Where recently stock sales 
were made as low as $4.65, Pitts- 
burgh, the market on stock list ma- 
terial now is maintained firmly at 
$4.75 and $5, Pittsburgh. 

There are advices from Japan that 
the 49,000 boxes of tin plate recently 
placed in England for the Nippon Oil 
Co. of Japan ultimately will be placed 
with American makers. 

Youngstown, O., Aug. 9.—Tin plate 
mills operated by interests centered 
in this district are operating at capa- 
city this week, although some have 
rather thin orderbooks. Canners have 
been piecing out some orders and this 
has brought out lengthened mill 
schedules. While the regular quota- 
tion continues to be $5.50, Pittsburgh, 
per base box, yet irregularities in 
price appear to be widespread. 














Mill Operations Lag at 60 to 70 





UBULAR mill operations, ‘ 
business, are lagging at 60 to 70 per cent. A 


* 
P] Per Cent—Cast Pipe Prices 
Broken at Milwaukee 
dependent upon a flow of new 


220-mile 10- 


inch line is reported placed by Roxana Petroleum Corp. tak- 


ing 22,000 tons of pipe. 


The cast iron pipe market was broken at 


Milwaukee, with less than $30, Birmingham, being quoted on 1200 


tons of 8 to 16-inch pipe. 


Inquiry is light. 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 338 AND 370 
Pittsburgh, Aug. 9.—Since pipe mill New York, Aug. 9.—Eastern pipe 
operations are entirely dependent up- shops now are working at 75 per 


on new business they are spasmodic 


but the general average is 60 to 70 
per cent. Miscellaneous small orders 
are being received from _ jobbers. 
Building construction keeps up well 
so the demand for standard full 
weight merchant pipe is steady. Oil 
country goods still lag because of 


efforts to curtail oil output. The 400- 
mile gas line from Amarillo, Tex., 
to Denver is still held in abeyance. 
Roxana Petroleum Corp. is reported 
to have placed 220 miles of 10-inch 
with a Mahoning valley producer 
approximately 22,000 tons. 

wrought iron 
for the A. M. 
as large as June. 
Gas Co. plans con- 
50-mile loop through 
Crosbyton, Tex. The expansion pro- 
gram involves laying of approxi- 
mately 180 miles of line pipe, making 


In connection with 
pipe, July bookings 
Byers Co. were 

West Texas 
struction of a 


the total 1927 program of that sys- 
tem about 380 miles. The main gas 
line will run from Slaton to Big 
Springs. 


cent of capacity, owing to the recent 
falling off in demand. Competition 
for business has resulted in bringing 
about a level of prices which is about 
$1.50 per ton lower than that recent- 


ly prevailing. The present range on 
4-inch class B pipe per net ton, de- 
livered New York is around $47 to 
$48, while for 6-inch and over the 
range is $44 to $45. On several lots, 
during the past week, even lower 
prices have been done. 

Chicago, Aug. 9.—Orders for cast 
iron water pipe in one and _ several 


carload lots appear in heavy volume 
from waterworks departments of mu- 
nicipalities and from contractors’ jobs, 
which makes the average of business 
close to that of a year ago. Large 
municipal pipe-laying programs fail 
to come out. Producers are two to 
three weeks behind. on orders. Prices 
for the most part are weaker. Bids 
on about 1200 tons of 8 to 16-inch 
pipe for Milwaukee brought a range 
of $21.90 to $31.65. Birmingham, in 
prices. The tonnage was placed with 
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the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. Prices here are on the 
basis of $30 to $33, Birmingham, for 
6 to 24-inch. 

Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 9.—Slug- 
gish demand continues for cast iron 
pressure pipe, and production has 
been curtailed. Prices have fallen off 
again, 6-inch and over now being 
quoted $31 to $32, and these levels 
weak. The new quotations have not 
brought out any new business. 


CONTRACTS PLACED 








1200 tons, 550 tons of 8-inch, 250 tons of 
12-inch, and 400 tons of 16-inch pipe for 
Milwaukee, to United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. 

1000 tons, centrifugal pipe for St. Paul, 500 
tons of 3 to 16-inch, to National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., and 500 tons of 3 to 16-inch to 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

160 tons, 6-inch class B pipe for Detroit, to 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


128 tons, 4 to 12-inch cast pipe, Monterey 
Park, Calif., to American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 











Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


414 tons, 6 to 16-inch class C, L. I. D. No. 
5108, Tacoma, Wash., Paine, Gallucci & 
Malone, Seattle, low bidders on general con- 
tract. 

156 tons, 
to Twenty-seventh street, 
bids in Aug. 22. 

100 tons, 4 to 12-inch class B, L. I. D. No. 
5120, Tacoma, Wash.; McHugh & Colluccio 
low bidders on general contract. 


New 


improvement 
Calif. ; 


6 to 10-inch class C 
San Diego, 





Refractories 








Refractory Demand and _ Production 
Shows Slight Gain 

PAGE 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 9.—Fire clay and 
silica refractory users appear to be 
operating at slightly higher rates and 
brick orders are commencing to ex- 
pand slightly. Stocks are not heavy 
among users, although they are quite 
large among producers. In the ma- 
jority of instances, prompt shipments 
are called for. Several carload or- 
ders, together with numerous smaller 
amounts, appear from time to time 
but brick for practically all of the 
new construction now under way is on 
order. Chrome brick specifications 
are active. Prices on all grades are 
firm. Kiln operations continue to av- 
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erage 50 to 60 per cent, but an in- 
crease probably will come _ before 
Sept. 1. 


Chicago, Aug. 9.—Sales of fire clay 
brick are in fair volume but individual 
orders are light. Sales have been af- 
fected by reduced operations in plants 
materials. Demand 


using refractory 

for silica brick is relatively better 
than for fire clay brick. Prices are 
unchanged. 


No electric railway locomotives were 
exported from the United States in 
May, according to reports from the 
department of commerce. 
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Bars 





New Business Continues to Show 
Increase but Volume Disappoints 
—Outlook Still Propitious 











ALES at Chicago the past week were the best since mid-April 
but the iraprovement is not up to expectations. Farm implement 


industry continues to frame ambitious programs. 


Demand in 


the eastern markets is relatively lighter than that of other finished 


lines. 


Rail steel mills at Chicago operate double turn. Bars are 


generally held at 1.80c to 1.85c, Pittsburgh. 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 338 


Chicago, Aug. 9.—While demand for 
soft steel bars and other heavy fin- 
ished material from the general manu- 
facturing trade, particularly in the 
immediate Chicago territory, is en- 
couraging to the mills, buying in a 
number of lines is not of the charac- 
ter that makes for heavy ingot con- 
sumption. This situation has resulted 
in spottiness in the finished steel mar- 
kets despite the promising sales in a 
number of individual lines. Sales of 
all finished products during the week 
averaged well with the average for 
this year and specifications were con- 
sidered the best since the week ended 
April 15. For about three weeks sales 
have been running ahead of shipments. 
Bar mill products on the whole are 
in good demand. Automotive frame 
makers and parts forgers are enjoy- 
ing a revival of activity and thus are 
increasing their specifications from the 
mills. 

Sales of rail steel bars are keeping 
pare with shipments but individual 
orders are small. Both Chicago 
Heights mills are on double turn. Rail 
steel fence posts are being produced 
for stock. Alloy bar quotations are 
steady and shipments are at the rate 
of 75 per cent of mill canacity. 

The 2.00c price for soft steel bars 
is holding for local delivery but is 
not strong. Mills are forced to quote 
1.90e to 1.95¢ in outside competitive 
territory which is entered by eastern 
producers. Some probability is seen 
that eastern competition may narrow 
the Chicago market territory  suffi- 
ciently so that the 200c price will 
be broken down for Chicago switch- 
ing district consumption. 


Boston, Aug. 9.—There is a slight 
improvement in the bar’ market. 
Prices hold at 1.85¢e Pittsburgh. 


New York, Aug. 9.—Steel bar con- 
sumption continues to lag and this 
product is behind in activity com- 
pared with other leading rolled steel 
products. The general market con- 
tinues 1.80¢c to 1.85c, base, Pittsburgh, 
with only preferential consumers do- 
ing lower. 

Youngstown, O., Aug. 9.—The steel 
bar trade appears to lack snap more 
than any other branch of the steel 
trade with the possible exception of 
wire and plates. More bar mills now 
are idle in valley plants than in years 
and orders generally are scattered 
and more often for small tonnages. 
The steel bar trade appears to be 
shifting far away from its old moor- 





ings such as the car building and 
agricultural implement trades and its 
future is becoming more uncertain. 
Mostly, the quotation of 1.80c, Pitts- 
burgh, is held by the mills with the 
usual concessions to large buyers for 
specific trades. 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 9.—Merchant bars 
are more actively specified, the mills 
inaugurating slightly heavier rollings. 
Jobbers are rounding out their stocks 
paying 1.85c for mixed carloads. The 
usual price, however, is 1.80c. 


Cleveland, Aug. 9.—Improvement in 
steel bar demand comes slowly but 
hopes are held out that increased auto- 
motive schedules later this month will 
afford a better outlet. Local mills 
quote 1.80¢ to 1.85c, Cleveland, while 
the same levels at Pittsburgh govern 
for other producers, 


Detroit, Aug. 9.—While bookings of 
steel bars thus far in August show a 
slight increase over the opening of 
July, the volume has been disappoint- 
ing largely due to the delay in bring- 
ing out the new Ford and the constant 
hesitancy by other automotive inter- 
ests. Some heldups have been re- 
ceived. Carload sales are priced at 
1.80c to 1.85c, Pittsburgh. Less is 
done on water shipments. 

While carbon spring steel is nomin- 
ally quoted at 2.24e to 2.2sc, delivered, 
as low as 2.15c, delivered, is reported 
on material received by water. 





Belgium May Raise Duty 
on Tractors 


An increase in the import duty on 
road tractors from 80 frances to 480 
francs per 100 kilos is proposed by 
a bill recently presented to the Bel- 
gian parliament, Assistant Commercial 
Attache Leigh W. Hunt, Brussels, 
advises the department ef commerce. 

Passage of the bill will afford Bel- 
gian manufacturers the same protec- 
tion accorded to manufacturers of 
heavy trucks. The bill also proposes 
to classify automobile motors under 
spare parts, dutiable at 800 francs 
per 100 kilos instead of the present 
rate of 300 frances per 100 kilos for 
motors weighing from 100 to 250 kilos. 
The duty on automobile parts is to 
be reduced from 960 francs to 800 
francs per 100 kilos, the distinction 
between parts and spare parts thus 
being removed. 
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New York Awards of Week Exceed 35,000 
Structural Sha ES Tons and Inquiries Are Promising—Dullness 
Hits Other Districts—Prices Steady 








LOSING 


featured the 


Board of Trade. 


1000 tons in New York. 


has diminished, and 25 to 75-ton projects are re- 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 9.—Awards of 2600 
tons to McClintic-Marshall Co. for 
the American Rolling Mill Co. at 
Ashland, Ky., is the outstanding de- 
velopment this week in_ structural 


shapes. Mills report specifications are 
mounting. Fabricators are figuring 
numerous inquiries, but on some of 


these final details remain to be worked 
out, including a few where financing 
has been delayed. On plain material 
the mill prices are firm at 1.80c to 
1.85¢, the latter being asked for small 


lots. Bids on material fabricated and 
erected still demonstrate the keenly 
competitive conditions that prevail 


amone the fabricators. 


Boston, Aug. 9.—The structural mar- 
ket continues active and while no ex- 
ceptionally large contracts were placed 
the total tonnage was good. Figures 
are in or are being compiled on ap- 
proximately 3000 tons. Plain mate- 
rial prices continue subject to the 
keen competition of eastern mills. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 9.—Structural 
shape demand is somewhat better so 
far in August than in the correspond- 
ing portion of July. Prices continue 


unchanged, the usual range being 
1.75¢ to 1.80c, Pittsburgh, with con- 
siderably lower done on _ occasional! 


preferential business. 

Cleveland, Aug. 9.—Structural steel 
jobs involving for the most part 15 
to 50 tons are being placed in this 
territory, but large projects are lack- 
ing, both in inquiries and in orders. 
Plain material specifications have 
picked up from the July rate, but still 
are below seasonal normal.  Fabri- 
ecators in the district are operating 
60 to 80 per cent, few reaching the 
top figure. Plain material prices re- 
main steady at 1.80c, Pittsburgh, or 
1.99c, Cleveland. More new business 
is being placed at 1.85c, Pittsburgh. 

Chicago, Aug. 9.—Steel awards are 
light but orders up to 100 tons each 
are numerous. This business is mak- 
ing for slightly improved operations 
for most of the smaller fabricators. 
Great Northern railroad is inquiring 
for about 8000 tons of plates, shapes 
and bars for the building of under- 
frames. Reports from fabricators and 
engineers show that building in Chi- 
cago in the first seven months of 
the year was about 9 per cent ahead 
of last year. The 2.00c plain mate- 
rial price applies fairly generally for 
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of more than 35,000 
York for various jobs during the past week 
structural market. 
tracts were reported closed by the Structural Steel 
Individual awards were small, and 
the bulk of present work being placed ranges under 
In some districts demand on its 


New garded as 


tons in 


The con- encouragement 


1.80¢, 
2.00e, 
continue 
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delivery in the Chicago district. Out- 


side of the Chicago territory mills 
base their quotations on competitive 
conditions from the East. 


New York, Aug. 9.—Awarding of 
35,716 tons in the past week featured 
the structural steel market. This ton- 


nage was reported closed by the 
Structural Steel Board of Trade. Few 
new inquiries were brought out dur- 
ing the week. Plain material prices 


continue 1.70c to 1.80c, Pittsburgh. 
STULL LeU LLU | TE LLL nninity 
Awards Compared 
Tons 
Awards this week...................... 54,873 
Awards last week .................... 35,713 
Awards two weeks ago .......... 31,460 
Awards this week in 1926.... 26,055 
Average weekly awards, July 40,717 
Average weekly awards, 1927 35,319 


Total awards to date, 1926.... 908,139 
Total awards to date, 1927...... 1,147,760 
dil SUT | MIM WHI 








CONTRACTS PLACED 

















the 


Steel 


awards 
Trade 


following 
Board of 


35,716 
reported 
of New 


tons, involved in 
by Structural 
York: 


7-story building, Thirty-ninth street and 
Eighth avenue, New York. 

32-story bank and office building, Wall and 
Williams streets, New York. 

9-story hotel, Elizabeth, N. J 


Office building addition, Market street, New- 
ark, N. J. 
Office building addition, Park street, New- 


ark, N. J., all to Hay Foundry & Iror 
Works. 
52-story building, Forty-second street and 
Lexington avenue, New York 
Nurses’ school, 14lst street and Southern 
boulevard, New York. 
Laundry building, 311 East Ninety-fourth 
street, New York. 
Midway theater and hotel, Seventy-fifth 
street and Broadway, New York. 
Community house, 264 West Ejighty-ninth 
street, New York all to Levering & 
Garrigues Co. 
juilding for Grasselli Dye Stuffs Corp., 
Grasselli, N. J. 
Office and loft building, 151 West Forty- 
sixth street, New York. 
Plaza hotel addition, Jersey City, N. J 
Martin building, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Column cores for building for 
Linotype Co., Brooklyn, N. 

Dillon residence, Fox Hills, N. J. 

High school, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

Elementary school, Glen Cove, N. Y., all to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 


Mergenthaler 
q; 


16-story apartment house, 238 West Seventy- 
third street, New York. 

15-story apartment house, 408 East Fifty- 
seventh street, New York. 


attractive. 


for an 


Chicago, 
variable. 


Despite the present spotti- 


ness in buying, sufficient inquiry is in sight to add 


active fourth quarter. 


Plain material prices have steadied generally at 
Pittsburgh, equivalents but 1.75¢ is obtain- 
able for some eastern deliveries, 


Chicago continues 


basis. Fabricated prices 


15-story 
Street, 
Co. 

13-story 


East 
York, all to 


apartment, 451 


New 


Fifty-seventh 
Paterson Bridge 


apartment, 22 Monroe place, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y., to Taylor-Fichter Steel Con- 
struction Co. 

2900 tons, Chesapeake & Ohio railroad bridge 
approach over Ohio river Cummington. Ky. 
to Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. a 

2600 tons, building for American Rolling Mill 
_ Ashland, Ky., to McClintic-Marshall 

0, 

1800 tons, Temple Emanu-el, Fifth avenue at 
Fifty-sixth street New York, to A. E 
Norton Ine. ‘ 

1450 tons, 23-story office building, 18 East 
Forty-eighth street, New York, to Harris 
Structural Steel Co. 

1150 tons, Professional Center building, New 
York, to Hedden Iron Construction Co. 
800 tons, Beggs building, Columbus, O., re- 
ported awarded to unstated fabricator. 
750 tons, Presswood apartments, Richmond, 
Va., to Richmond Structural Steel Co. 
750 tons, girder spans for Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois railroad, to American Bridge 

Co 

700 tons, Rodeph Shalom synagogue, Ph’la- 
deiphia, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

700 tons, building for Fountain Square Build- 
ing Co. Inc., Cincinnati, to American 


gridge Co. 

650 tons, pumping station for West 
treatment works, Stickney, III1., 
District of Chicago, to American 

600 tons, column cores for 
building, New York, to 
Co. 

500 tons, Wells 
Milwaukee Structural Steel Co. 

500 tons, passenger boat for Inter-Island 
Navigation Co., Honolulu, to Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corp. 

500 tons, Y. M. C. A., 
Clintic-Marshall Co. 
100 tons, building for Otis Elevator Co., 
Philadelphia to American Bridge Co 


Side sewage 
for Sanitary 
sridge Co. 
Cadillac service 
McClintic-Marshall 


street viaduct, Milwaukee, to 


Mc- 


Reading, Pa., to 


325 tons, highway bridge, Ledyard, Conn., 
to American Bridge Co. 

300 tons, numerous small jobs in Pittsburgh 
and vicinity, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 


tons, John Hancock Insurance Co. as- 
sembly hall, Boston, to Palmer Steel Co. 
260 tons, Lehigh Valley railroad bridge, Roselle 


260 


Park, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

250 tons, addition to Herman Kieffer hospital, 
Detroit, by W. E. Woods Co., to Massillon 
Bridge & Structural Co 


Brass & Copper 
to Hansell- 


240 tons, building for Dallas 
Co., West Grand avenue, Chicago 
Eleock Co. 


230 tons, apartment, Geary and Thirty-third 
avenue, San Francisco, to Central Iron 
Works. 

210 tons, bridge over Redwood creek, Hum- 
boldt county, Calif., to United States Steel 
Products Co. 

200 tons, small jobs in Pittsburgh territory in- 
cluding furnace binding for Standard Seam- 


less Tube Co., Economy, Pa., to Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Co. 

190 tons, apartment, Hyde, near Greenwich 
street, San Francisco, to Herrick Iron 
Works. 

130 tons, hotel Fifteenth and Valencia streets, 
San Francisco, to Central Iron Works. 

112 tons, work for Chillicothe Paper Co., 
Chillicothe, O., through H. K. Ferguson Co., 


Cleveland, builders, to Pittsburgh Bridge & 
Iron Co. 
100 tons, steel joists for an apartment and & 


hotel, San Francisco, to Massillon Steel Joist 
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Co. 
100 tons, warehzuse, the Paraffin Co.’s Emery- 
ville, Calif., to Moore Drydock Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 


New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


\ 
| 








$000 tons, approximate for following projects: 
Schools, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Hospital, Newton, Mass. 
Loew’s theater, Providence, R. I. 


Beth Israel hospital, Boston. 
Bridge over Westfield river, Huntington, 
Mass. 


Addition to Burdett Business college, Boston. 
Beam house, Peabody, Mass., for A. C. 
Lawrence leather Co., Boston. 
2800 tons, Hymann building, San 
plans prepared. 
2700 tons, Anthony 
geles; steel bids in. 
2300 tons, 23-story hotel, 340 East 


Francisco ; 


office building, Los An- 


Forty-second 


street, New York; general contract awarded 
Fred F. French Co. 

1000 tons, Cedar street bascule bridge, Mil- 
waukee; steel bids asked. 

1000 tons, bridge, Providence, R. I.; Charles 
W. Hudson, engineers. Work is to start 
Sept. 1. 

800 tons, plant for the Northwest Pulp & Pa- 
per Co., Astoria, Oreg.; steel bids asked. 
500 tons, Pennsylvania railroad shops _ build- 

ing, Wilmington, Del. 

275 tons, Mutual Stores building, Oakland, 
Calif.; bids being received. 

260 tons, Allegheny county bridge No. 6, 
Chartiers creek, Carnegie, Pa.; bids close 
Aug. 24. Bridge to be completed ready for 
tests by Nov. 1. 

225 tons, theater, Springfield, Mass.; G. Cu- 
demo, general manager. 

150 tons, school, Providence, R. I.; E. Tur- 
geon, general contractor. 

100 to 150 tons, store buildings, Moreland cir- 
cle, Cleveland; bids asked. 

Unstated tonnage, probably 2000 tons, Bald- 
win Locomotive Works office building at 
Eddystone, Pa. 

Unstated tonnage, new technical high school, 


Edward Corbett, architect ; 
Sept. 1. 


Mass. ; 
asked by 


Fall River, 
bids to be 


Merger of Car Builders 
Is Under Way 


Chicago, Aug. 9.—-Preliminary plans 
have been arranged for consolidation 
of the General-American Tank Car 
Corp. and the Pressed Steel Car Co. 
A new holding company will own the 
stocks of both companies. Pressed 
Steel Car Co., as of Dec. 31, 1926, had 
assets of approximately $56,000,000, 
with a capitalization comprising a 
$7,000,000 funded debt, $15,000,000 
preferred stock and $12,500,000 com- 
mon stock. General-American Tank 
Car Corp. at that time had $37,600,- 
000 assets, and capitalization compris- 


ing $8,103,700 preferred stock, and 
a common stock and surplus com- 
bined of $14,838,353. Funded debt 
consisted of $10,434,000 tank car 
equipment notes. 

General-American Tank Car Corp. 
leads in the manufacture of tank 
cars, but also manufactures other 
railroad freight carrying equipment. 


The company leases more than 10,000 
cars on long-term contracts. Pressed 
Steel Car Co., with its subsidiaries, 
manufactures all classes of freight car 
equipment, including air-dump cars, 
passenger and street railway cars, 
truck bolsters, track beams, and 
other miscellaneous car parts and 
forgings. It is made up of 24 con- 
stituent and controlled companies, 
chief of which is the Koppers Indus- 
trial Car & Equipment Co. 
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Award of 1150 Tons At New 
Week—In- 














WARDING of 1150 tons for a New York building featured the 


concrete bar market of the week. 
continue 
Prices generally are unchanged from mill and warehouse, 


tonnages. Inquiries 


small. 


Most awards involve small 


numerous, although mostly 


except at Chicago, where sellers are attempting to lessen the rail 
and billet steel competition and place the market on a firmer basis. 
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Chicago, Aug. 9.—One of the lead- 
ing features in the reinforcing steel 
bar market is the large volume of 
small orders that have been coming in 
during the past several weeks. Sever- 
al warehouses report the orders of 
less than 100 tons placed during July 
were the largest of any months in 
recent years. Autumn business is 
shaping up well and warehouses are 
much encouraged. Building permits 
issued in July decreased 19.49 per 
cent in value as compared with July 
1926. and 36.70 per cent under June 
1927. Billet bar warehouses are seek- 
ing to establish a minimum of 2.30ce, 
Chicago, for attractive business. Some 
bidding has been done on the basis 
of as low as 2.05c. Rail steel bars 
vive evidence of strengthening but 
some business is taken at 1.90c. 


Boston, Aug. 9.—While there are a 
number of fair sized building jobs be- 
ing figured, sales for the past week 
were small. Small business is hold- 
ing up with prices firm at 1.90¢c, 
Pittsburgh. Warehouse prices range 
from 2.80c to 2.90c. 


New York, Aug. 9.—The concrete 

reinforcing bar market has been fea- 
tured by one important transaction 
during the past week, the placing 
of a lot of 1150 tons. Otherwise 
there is a dearth of large business. 
Small lettings also are scarce. The 
market on mill shipments here con- 
tinues firm at 1.90c, base, Pittsburgh, 
the local market being firmer than 
at surrounding points, such as Phila- 
delphia and Boston. 
Aug. 9.—Awards are 
not numerous in concrete bars, but 
inquiries are plentiful. A vast number 
of small projects are up in this and 
nearby sections taking from 5 to 50 
tons each. About 500 tons is said to 
be involved in the Pittsburgher hotel, 
bids on which are about to be asked. 
A few local bidders are interested in 
the filtration plant at Nashville, Tenn., 
involving 485 tons. New billet bars 
are quoted at 1.80¢ to 1.85c. 


Cleveland, Aug. 9.—A slackening of 
inquiry during the past week has 
added to the uncertainty of the local 
concrete reinforcing bar market. No 
awards of size were placed during the 
week, most orders involving a car- 
load or less. Prices on new billet 
steel continue to vary between 1.80c 
to 1.85c, Cleveland, mill, and 1.80c, 
Pittsburgh. Rail steel bars are un- 
changed from 1.65c to 1.75c, mill. 


Pittsburgh, 


UE 





Co TTT 


Awards Compared 





Tons 
Awards. thin: WOKE: siccsceissessscscecce 3,055 
Awards last week ...... 8,751 
Awards two weeks ago................ 6,806 
Awards this week in 1926....... «dont 
Average weekly awards, July.... 6,240 
Average weekly awards, 1927.... 5,617 


Total awards to date, 1926........ 198,605 
Total awards to date, 1927........177,201 








CONTRACTS PLACED 








1150 tons, Cadillac service building, New York, 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., through 
Turner Construction Co. 

800 tons, rail steel, warehouse for Consumers 
Sanitary Coffee & Butter Stores, Chicago, to 
Barton Spider-Web System, Ince. 

460 tons, army barracks, Fort Humphrey, Va., 
to unstated fabricators. 

175 tons, Fourth avenue bridge, 
Pa., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

140 tons, steam distribution works for Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis., to Concrete Engineering Co. 

130 tons, superstructure for Park Mansions 
apartment house, Pittsburgh, to Carlem En- 
gineering Co. 

100 tons, apartment building at Fifty-first street 
and Dorchester avenue, Chicago, to Concrete 
Engineering Co. 

100 tons, telephone building at Springfield, 
N. Y., to Concrete Steel Co., through White 
Construction Co. 


Allentown, 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


1000 tons, building for Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., Chicago; Holabird & Roche, Chicago, 
architects. Soon to be placed. 

700 tons, filtration plant, Allentown, Pa.; re- 
vised bids open Aug. 15. 

600 tons, loft at Thirteenth and Race streets, 
Philadelphia. 

590 tons, school, Frankford 
streets, Philadelphia. 

550 tons, Rogers avenue sewer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
500 tons, Pittsburgher hotel, Diamond street, 
Pittsburgh; G. L. Stevenson Co., New York, 
general contractor; bids about to be asked. 
350 tons, new civil court house, St. Louis. 
172 tons, high way construction, Harris county 

Texas. 


and Clementine 


169 tons, highway construction, Freestone 
county, Texas. 
150 tons, 4-story building, Standard Plate 


Glass Co., Northside, Pittsburgh; bids about 
to be asked. 

128 tons, highway construction, Taylor county, 
Texas. 

119 tons, highway 
county, Texas. 

103 tons, telephone building, Long Beach, N. Y. 

100 tons, warehouse for May Drug Co., Pitts- 
burgh; bids close Aug. 11. ’ 

100 tons, steel joists, American State bank, 
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construction, Anderson 














Pittsburgh; bids being take. 

100 tons, pumping station, Edgeworth, Pa.; 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. sub-letting 
contracts. 


100 tons, building for Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh; Bernard H. Prack, architect. 

Tonnage unstated, jobs in Pittsburgh district, 
postoffice, Tarentum, Pa.; building {[0. the 
Pittsburgh Laundry Supply Co., Pittsburgh; 
hospitals at Waynesburg and Kane, Pa.; 
Y. M. C. A. building at Tarentum, Pa.; 
armory at Scottdale, Pa.; Odd Fellows lodges 
at Altoona, Scottdale and Turtle Creek, Pa. 
and lodge building for the Elks at Connells- 
ville, Pa.; four schools at Fairmont, W. Va.; 
dormitory and dining hall for Bethany col- 
lege, Bethany, W. Va.; auditorium and 
gymnasium for board of education, West 
Alexandria, Pa.; administration building for 
state normal] school, West Liberty, W. Va.; 
junior high school, Altoona, Pa., and medical 
school] for University of Virginia, Charlotts- 
ville, Va.; bids being taken. 

Unstated tonnage, 8-story athletic club and 
hotel building, 2447 South Parkway, for 
South Parkway Building Co. Alfred S. 
Alschuler, 28 East Jackson boulevard, archi- 
tect. 


Foreign Spar Is in Light 
Demand Now 


New York, Aug. 9.—Little business 
has been done in imported fluorspar 
since the hearing at Washington, July 
22, on the request of domestic pro- 
ducers for an increase of 50 per cent 
in the present tariff of $5.60 per 
gross ton on imports of this mineral. 
The principal reason is that consum- 
ers who buy foreign spar previously 
had covered’ their requirements 
throughout this year and in some 
eases had placed enough tonnage to 
carry them into next year. These 
consumers have large stocks and a 
large amount of tonnage still due on 
these contracts. It now looks as 
though there would not be much sale 
of foreign spar until in September or 
October, when action is expected to 
develop on business for next year. 

In the meantime, prices on foreign 
spar, due to the sold-up condition of 
foreign producers, are tending higher. 
The present market is $16.25 to 
$16.50, duty paid per net ton, for 
the 85 and 5 per cent grade. It is 
possible, though, that on exceedingly 
desirable business as low as $16 
might be done. 


Alloy Prices Are Soft 


Cleveland, Aug. 9.—Automotive 
parts builders in this territory are 
specifying steadily for alloy steels, 


but are not increasing their require- 
ments. Sellers do not expect much 
improvement until September, or late 


fall. Automotive builders in this dis- 
trict use but little alloy steel. Re- 
ports of further concessions in the 


Detroit district have not been reflected 
in local competition. 


Predicts Improvement 


Buffalo, Aug. 9.—“We may expect 
a better and satisfactory business con- 
dition the rest of the year,” said 
Charles M. Schwab, chairman, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., while inspecting the 
new Lackawanna mills. “I think busi- 
ness is better than is generally cred- 
ited. We have had such a long period 
of prosperity that a little slackening 
is misinterpreted.” 
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Rails, Cars 


Southern Railway Adds to Sec- 
ondary Rail Buying with 38,325 
Tons—Cars Remain Inactive 








railway, totaling 38,325 tons, featured an uneventful week in 


& LOSING of its secondary rail requirements by the Southern 


the railroad market. 


Pending business includes 11,000 tons 


of tie plates and 3500 tons of angle bars to accompany the 55,000- 


ton rail order soon to be closed by Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Equipment 


activity includes orders for 300 mine cars and 625 underframes. 
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Chicago, Aug. 9.—With the 55,000 
tons of rails to be purchased by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, about 1100 tons 
of tie plates and 3500 tons of angle 
bars also will be awarded. The North- 
ern Pacific inquiry for about 8000 
tons of spikes and track bolts is out 
definitely. Specifications by railroads 
for track fastenings have been active 
during the week and the leading inter- 
est is maintaining a good average rate 
in its track fastenings operations. 
Great Northern railroad is inquiring 
for about 8000 tons of bars, plates 
and shapes for the building of under- 
frames. No new rail inquiry has ap- 
peared. Rail mill operations for the 
district are about 50 per cent. Light 
rail business is picking up, fair ton- 
nages have been ordered during the 
week by copper mining interests and 
coal operators. 

Fruit Growers’ Express has awarded 
625 underframes to Ryan Car Co., 
and the South Penn Colliery Co. has 
ordered 200 mine cars from American 
Coal Co. 


Car & Foundry Co. Penn 

has ordered 100 mine cars from 
Pressed Steel Car Co. Chesapeake 
& Ohio has placed three mail-and- 
baggage cars with Pullman Car & 
Mfg. Corp. 

New York, Aug. 9.—Rail inquiries 
include that of the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co. for 500 tons of 40- 
pound rails. Both the Pennsylvania 


and Reading railroads placed substan- 
tial orders for track spikes in the past 
week. The Missouri Pacific has re- 
vised its inquiry on five locomotives. 
Chesapeake & Ohio has decided to 
postpone action on its recent inquiry 


for 30 switchers. 

Southern railway placed an order 
a few days ago for steel rails for 
1927 delivery totaling 38,325 tons, 
all of which will be rolled in the 


Ensley, Ala., plant of the Tennessee 


Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., with the 
exception of 660 tons for use on 
the St. Louis-Louisville lines, ordered 
from the Illinois Steel Co. Of the 
above order 33,350 tons will be 100- 
pound weight, now the standard for 
the Southern’s main lines, while 4975 
tons will be 85-pound. The present 
order brings the 1927 total for this 


road to 883,150 tons. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 9.—Light rail busi- 
ness is confined to single carload or- 
ders. Coal mines in operation in this 
territory do not wish to carry any 
heavier stocks and they are able to 
obtain quick deliveries at all times. 
The price is unchanged at $36. 

Track accessory demand is confined 


to small lots although a number of 
larger inquiries are understood to be 
in prospect. Several railroads are 
expected to come into the market 
for fairly large quantities within the 
next few weeks. Prices are _ un- 
changed, 2.80c applying on spikes and 
2.35¢ on tie plates. 





CAR ORDERS PLACED 





Chesapeake & Ohio, three mail-and-baggage 
cars, to Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp. 

Fruit Growers’ Express, 625 underframes, to 
Ryan Car Co. 

Penn Coal Co., 100 mine cars, to Pressed Steel 
Car Co. 

South Penn Colliery Co., 200 mine 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


cars, to 





CAR ORDERS PENDING 





New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


Consolidated Coal Co., 1100 mine cars; inquiry 


expected shortly. 


Great Northern, one gas-electric car. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 


Chesapeake & Ohio, 30 switchers; action 
postponed. 
Delaware & locomotive. 


Hudson, 


one 


Ironton Stack Passes to 
Creditors Committee 


Cincinnati, Aug. 9.—The Belfont 
Steel & Wire Co., Ironton, O., has 
been taken over by a committee of 
the creditors in an attempt to bring 
the company out of financial difficul- 
ties. No legal process has been adop- 
ted. After a series of conferences in 
the last two weeks the creditors have 
consented to a plan of working out 
the difficulties, and papers are being 
sent around for signatures by the 
creditors approving the policy. 

A referendum also is being taken 


on the operating committee which will 


oversee the regular working of the 
furnaces and also work in harmony 


with the executive forces of the com- 
pany. The committee proposed in- 
cludes J. C. Miller, Ashland, Ky., rep- 
resenting the Fifth Third Union Trust 
Co., Cincinnati; D. H. Putnam, Ash- 
land, Ky., representing Ashland Iron 
& Furnace Co.; O. D. Hayes, Ironton, 
O.; W. E. Wollenweber, Wheeling, 
W. Va.; and D. P. Croxton, Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland. 
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Demand Generally Is Quiet and 
Production Tends to Drag—Ex- 
port Trade Is Holding Up 








difficult to maintain. 


Jobbers are buying fairly well from 


M Fitri: at Pittsburgh find a 50 per cent rate of operations 


Chicago mills. 


A quieter market is reported at New York. 


Shipments of special and plain wire from Worcester mills are some- 


what better. 


Current levels are generally maintained on new busi- 


ness but not all orders taken at old prices have been worked off. 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 338 


Chicago, Aug. 9.—Jobber buying of 
wire and wire products is gaining in 
some localities, particularly in south- 
ern territory where the effects of fav- 
orable crops have brought encourage- 
ment. Activity in the Middle West 
and West is slower. Indications for 
a good corn crop make autumn mar- 
keting prospects in the West appear 
favorable. Western mills are able to 
continue operations at 55 to 60 per 
cent. Wire nails are held firmly at 
$2.60 by western mills, while plain 
wire is 2.45c. 

Worcester, Mass., Aug. 9.—Specifi- 
cations for manufacturers and plain 
wire snow a slight improvement, al- 
though mills continue to operate at 
slightly over 50 per cent. Prices are 
firm at 2.55c, Worcester, base. Spe- 
cialty wire inclines to firm. Export 
trade is holding up. Mill stocks of 
plain wire are fair. Nails are not 
active. 

New York, Aug. 9.—The good de- 
mand for nails and wire of a month 
ago has been succeeded by a com- 
paratively quiet market, and opera- 
tions at mills accordingly have been 
curtailed. On the general run of busi- 
ness the price on nails continues 2.55c, 


base, Pittsburgh, with some of the 
largest jobbers getting their usual 
preferential. On wire the market 


continues 2.40c, base, Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 9.—Wire and wire 
products makers here find it difficult 
to collect enough orders to make up 
really worthwhile operating schedules. 
Hence, the average rate still remains 
about 50 per cent. The trade has 
maintained the quoted price levels, 
however, 2.40c on plain wire and 
$2.55 on wire nails, and these are the 
selling prices upon any new orders 
that are being booked. Several mak- 
ers still are working out of low priced 
business booked in June. Most orders 
from jobbers involve mixed carloads 
although occasional straight carloads 
of nails come through from the larger 
users. 








Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 

















Demand from Oil Industry Shows 
Slight Expansion—Prices Firm 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 338 
Pittsburgh, Aug. 9.—Specifications 

on nuts, bolts and rivets show some 

The structural shops are 


expansion. 
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ordering single carloads of rivets and 
all of these are quoted firmly on the 
April 1 basis of prices, namely 70 off 
for nuts and bolts, 70 and 10 off for 
small rivets, 2.75c for contract cus- 
tomers taking rivets and 3.00c from 
non-contracting buyers. Operations 
vary between 60 and 70 per cent. 

New York, Aug. 9.—Bolt and nut 
demand has shrunk considerably and 
shipments at present are smaller than 
a month ago. Prices, however, con- 
tinue firm on the basis of 70 per cent 
discount from list prices. About four 
carloads of bolts and nuts will be 
involved in the construction of a 
boardwalk at Far Rockaway, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 9.—Bolt and nut 
demand is more slack than a month 
ago but the 70 per cent discount con- 
tinues firm. Rivet demand also has 
slowed up. Most consumers continue 
to get requirements on 2.75c, Pitts- 
burgh, contracts, but the range on 
new business is 3.00c to 3.10c. 

Cleveland, Aug. 9.—An increase in 
specifications for bolts and nuts is 
reported by manufacturers here. Busi- 
ness shows a _ general improvement 
over the list of buyers. July sales 
were normal for that period. Rivets 
have failed to show any improvement 
over the volume of business in July. 
Operations average about 65 per cent. 

Chicago, Aug. 9.—Specifications for 
bolts and nuts are keeping up at a 
good rate. August’s volume of orders 
is expected to hold up well with July. 
All classes of bolts are quoted at 60 
to 70 off list, instead of 70 off. Only 
large buyers and attractive orders 
benefit from the 70 per cent discount. 
Small rivets now are commonly quoted 
at 70 and 10 to 70, 10 and 10 off. 


| Cold Finished Steel 


Present Consumption Is Widely Diver- 
sified—Sales Show Increase 
COLD FINISHED PRICES, PAGE 338 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 9.—Activity in 
cold finished bars was somewhat bet- 
ter last week than in the preceding 
two weeks, in the experience of sev- 
eral makers in this territory. Those 
catering to large buyers, such as 
the Ford Motor Co., however, see no 
improvement before Sept. 1. Aver- 
age operations have not expanded 
and continue around 60 or 65 per 
cent as an average for the reasor 
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that mills are going along on stocks 
they accumulated last month when 
their production exceeded bookings. 
The one healthy feature of the mar- 
ket is its diversification, indicating 
that different lines of consumption 
are active. The market price is firm 
at 2.30c, with large tonnage buyers 
paying 2.20c. This month’s_ ship- 
ments are expected to be fully on a 
par with last month’s, but September 
will show considerable expansion. 


Detroit, Aug. 9.—Demand for cold 
finished bars has been disappointing 
largely due to the slack in the automo- 
tive industry. Shipments in July ap- 
parently were heavier than consump- 
tion and the August total probably will 
show a proportionate reduction. While 
the general market is 2.30c, Pitts- 
burgh, this price is shaded $2 for at- 
tractive business. 





Strip Steel 





New Requirements Are Being Placed 
—Price Levels Firm 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 338 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 9.—Strip _ steel 
users have commenced to work out 
of the tonnage they booked at low 
prices during the second quarter and 
now are starting to place fresh or- 
ders for their expanding requirements. 
Such orders carry the higher fig- 
ures now prevailing, which levels are 
being adhered to by all the producers 
in this territory, namely 2.10c on 
hot strips, 2.30e on hoops and bands, 
3.00c on stripsheets, and 3.25¢e on 
cold strips. Several attractive orders 
were placed last week by automotive 
interests, but the bulk of this char: 
acter of buying is held in check and 
will be until after the placing of the 
Ford Motor Co. tonnage. 

Youngstown, O., Aug. 9.—A multi- 
tude of small-lot orders for both hot 
and cold-rolled strip steel coming 
along continuously has enabled the 
district makers to keep their mills 
quite generally employed at capacity 
rates. 

Cold-rolled strip, all widths under 
12 inches, continues to be quoted at 
3.25¢e, Pittsburgh and Cleveland; while 
hot-rolled strip 6 to 12-inch holds at 
2.10c, Pittsburgh; and stripsheets, 12 
inches or wider, at 3.00c. 

Cleveland, Aug. 9.—Not much new 
strip steel business is being figured 
by sellers. Most current business con- 
sists of specifications against third 
quarter contracts and an occasional 
spot order. No weakness in prices is 
noticeable either by seller or buyer, 
both agreeing that 2.10c, Pittsburgh, 
is the market on 6 to 12-inch, and 
2.30c, for under 6-inch. Cold strip is 
steady. 

Detroit, Aug. 9.—Hot rolled strip 
at 2.10e and 2.30c Pittsburgh, accord- 
ing to width, is as firm in price as any 
product by the automotive industry. 
Sales thus far in August have been 
extremely light and the month’s total 
may not exceed that of July. Users 
of cold rolled strip are still protest- 
ing the recent sharp advance but are 
paying it. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Buyers Have Quit Markets as Prices Break 
—Users of Copper Are Covered—tTin Stil] 
Is Strong—Mill Products Are Up 











| 
Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 
——Copper—— Straits Tin 

Electro Lake Casting New York Lead Lead East Zinc 98-99 % Spot Ingot 

delivered delivered refinery Spot November New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 

Aug. 3 13.50 13.12% 65.25 65.00 6.75 6.55 6. 121% 25.37% 12.00 35.00 
Aug. 4 13.50 13.121%4 65.37% 65.12% 6.75 6.55 6.421%, 25.3714 12.00 35.00 
ian * 6 13.50 13.1214 65.50 64.8714 6.75 6.55 6.40 25.8714 12.12% 35.00 
Aug. 8 13.50 13.1214 65.00 64.50 6.75 6.55 6.35 25.3714 12.00 — 35.00 
Aug. 9 13.50 13.12% 65.12% 64.50 6.75 6.55 6.35 25.87% 12.00 35.00 

Aug. 9.—Prices of Lead—Buying of lead has been large metals. Buying also has improved 


EW YORK, / sD 
nonferrous metals broke se- 
verely in the past two market 


days and so buyers in this 
country withdrew from the markets. 
Premium prices disappeared from lead 
here and zinc slipped off a little, but 
copper producers showed a firm atti- 
tude. Tin at first continued up and 
then turned down. 


The present setback in London, 
thought to be profit-taking on the re- 
cent rise in prices, is the first real 
test of the markets since strength 
began early in July. In the inter- 
vening month sales of copper, lead 
and zine were large after a long quiet 
spell. Some of the buying may have 
been on account of slightly improved 
consumption but the bulk of it repre- 
sented better covering of early needs 
by users after they had let their 
stocks run to an unusually low point. 


Copper—Buying of copper has been 
light in the past week and in fact 
almost totally absent in the past few 
days. Users covered their needs well 
for August and to a certain extent in- 
to September, and so were doubly dis- 
posed to sit back and watch when 
they saw London prices going down. 
Producers also were ready to sit back 
and wait rather than let their prices 
down, as they were well booked, not 
only on account of good domestic 
business but more especially on ac- 
count of unusually large export busi- 
ness in the past few months. In fact 
the big export business has had more 
to do with the rise in prices than has 
domestic buying. 

Zinc—About a week ago the mar- 
ket was active, mostly for August 
shipment, but since then there has 
been little demand. Under the in- 
fluence of lower prices abroad, the 
market has sagged a little, but some 
producers have been out of the mar- 
ket and there has been little pressure 
to sell. Sales were made as high 
as 6.45c, East St. Louis, for prime 
western, a recovery from 6.00c in May, 
the lowest in several years, and then 
it eased off to 6.35c. High grade can 
be had at 8.00c delivered, unchanged. 

Tin—This metal has gone up rapid- 
ly and for several days held close 
to its top price but on Monday the 
London tin market joined with the 
other metals in the overseas center 
and went down drastically, especially 
on nearby. However, even the Mon- 
day prices here remained well above 
the low prices of a month ago. 


of late but in the past few days 
buyers have held off on account of 
easiness abroad. They are waiting 
to see whether the break abroad will 
force lower prices here. 
Aluminum—Prices are firm but there 
is not much activity. However, it is 
thought a number of users soon will 
have to cover their autumn needs. 
Sheet prices recently were revised. 
Mill Products—Brass and copper 
mill products went up 4-cent a week 
ago on account of strength in ingot 


QDEUAEATEA TATE EA EAST PPA 


Mill alli 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


SHEETS 

High brass ....... Recaieisitbcgabhsa scitevbove 18.25 
Copper, hot rolled ..................... 22.00 
Lead full sheets (cut %c more) 10.25 
Zine, (100-pound base) ..............+.. 10.00 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 

END” . cctudcitscstthebiiileatcbeenclednicadbdttentincsdens 85.50 

SEAMLESS TUBES 
RIE CRIINIINIOS «1 Sea tesescliie deepal cil saat linl 23.12% 
IIIT b- eibsiacdinnannnsisdchieuaehasientindigties 24.00 
RODS 
High brass (round % to 2%4-in.) 16.00 
DUNNE SED ccssossvclandscevceceuceudpeunses : 15.75 
WIRE 
Copper, small lots ...................... sta 15.00 
IUD cxccsneebuatecshucdndiiebiniedepacnses ; 16.50 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 
EE BINED - “cctuhadiisthincasstesnseicveuaeemeerins 9.00 to 9.25 
ND canis eee a a 9.00 to 9.25 
Cleveland _............. 9.50 
HEAVY “YEL L Ow "BRASS 

Chicago . 6.75 to 7.00 
RRR antec dassncecernsasconesdeccamseviveines 7.00 


New York 
Cleveland 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 


3.75 to 4.00 
3 


New York 10.50 to 10.75 
ee 4 . 10.50 to 10.75 
Chicago ......... Lemme, 
ES eee 9.75 to 10.25 


RED BRASS BORINGS 








New York ....... 8.00 to 8.50 

YELLOW “BRASS. TUBING 
NOD iecsiiigsinG scat potimiscarnecanenpeciviceiiee 7.00 
LIGHT COPPER 
i ES Pee SERS ere een . 9.25 to 9.50 
ee ~ a 9.25 
Cleveland 9.00 
MUINOK "h frdeiicde cphieciigth UnalsbaceenaachaliciiesiGeincecton’ 5.25 
Chicago 6.50 
Cleveland 6.00 
ALUMINUM 
Clippings, Cleveland 19.00 
Borings, Cleveland pais 10.00 
Cast, Cleveland ........ 14.00 
SUE: NNENOED  - ‘Sacvapcbarsascenaivecenteavonmecssion 13.50 to 14.00 
Secondary Metals 
Remelt aluminum No. 12........ 18.50 to 19.50 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5  .....cccccsscscesseees 12.00 to 12.25 
CnUTANN EDEN TATA 





and mills require slightly longer de- 
livery periods, especially on sheets, 


Quicksilver $121 to $122 
_ New York, Aug. -Quicksilver is 
firm but unchanged with light  busi- 
ness at $121 to $122 a flask. 


Coke By-Products | 


Phenol Rises 3 
Sulphate of 




















Cents—Minimum on 
Ammonia Withdrawn 


New York, Aug. 9.—Prices on phen- 
ol have been advanced 3 cents a pound, 
now being 19 cents per pound at 
producers plants in 250-pound drums 
and 20 cents per pound in 112-pound 
drums. Demand is good, but it was 
no waiein! that led to the advance. 


WN 


Coke Oven ByProdeell 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lot: 
Spot Contracts 
Soc te cn ETO 





90 per cent benzol- és 0.23 
ee 0.35 
Solvent naphtha 0.35 
Commercial xylol O06  stiemulana 
Phenol EERE. 0.29 to O30 ....i.00e 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Naphthalene flakes  ...........0 0.0414 to 0.06% 
Naphthalene balls .................0000 0.0544 to 0.07% 


Per 100 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphate of ammonia $2.25 to 2.30 
My 


The minimum price of $2.20 per 100 
pounds, delivered, which recently was 
done on sulphate of ammonia in con- 
nection with seasonal contracting has 
been withdrawn. The market now 
is $2.25 to $2.30, but there is no real 
test because current business is re- 
stricted to occasional spot lots. 

Toluol continues by far the strong- 
est of the coal tar by-products. Prices 
on toluol continue strong on the basis 
of 35 cents per gallon at producers 
plants in tank car lots. 

Crude naphthalene production is said 
to be insufficient to meet the demand. 
However, there certainly is no scarcity 
of naphthalene flakes and balls and 
the latter continue obtainable at con- 
cessions, the full range of prices being 
4% to 6% cents per pound at pro- 
ducers plants for the flakes and 5% 
to 7% cents for the balls. 
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Warehouse 


August Sales Generally Showing Improve- 
ment Over July—New York Jobbers Raise 
Bolt, Nut and Rivet Quotations 








houses in the first third of Au- 

gust generally were better than 

in the similar period of July. 
Although demand continues quiet in 
some districts, the sentiment is gen- 
eral that August should improve. New 
York warehousemen have _ increased 
their prices on machine bolts, nuts 
and rivets. Cold finished strip quota- 
tions also have been revised upwards 
at New York. 

Some New York jobbers have ad- 
vanced their price on cold rolled strip 
steel to 6.25c, base, delivered, New 
York, but others continue to charge 
5.75c. Advances also have been made 
by New York jobbers in their prices 
on machine bolts, nuts and _ rivets. 
Business during the past week in the 
New York territory has been excep- 
tionally good and showed a material 
increase over the tonnage moved in 
any week in June or July. New York 
jobbers do not expect this improve- 
ment to be maintained throughout 


G6 tien of iron and steel ware- 


the month, but they now feel assured 
that the whole tonnage will be mate- 
rially in excess of that moved in July. 

Broad variety of activities through- 
out the St. Louis district and to the 
South is responsible for a continued 
satisfactory demand. Building is hold- 
ing up considerably better than ex- 
pected. Improved cotton prospects in 
the South have resulted in increased 
commitments on ties and mill and gin 
supplies, 

Demand for iron and steel ware- 
house products at Detroit is increas- 
ing slowly. Orders continue in fair 
number, but individual requirements 
are increasing less rapialy than was 
anticipated. Increased demand is 
looked for during the rest of the 
month. Present requirements are well 
diversified. 

Philadelphia jobbers report improve- 
ment in bookings so far in August, 
compared with the same portion of 
July. Prices are unchanged. Shading 
is comparatively restricted although 


occasionally sales are made at ex- 
tremely low prices. For instance, one 
ton of steel bars was sold in the past 
week at 2.50c, delivered locally, out 
of stock at Philadelphia while the 
quoted prices range from 2.60c to 
3.20c. 

Drifting along without any per- 
ceptible trend, the Cleveland ware- 
house trade finds business only slight- 
ly better than in July. No difficulty 
is being experienced in getting the 
full prices on current business. A 
few rumors have been circulated of 
weakened prices, but have proved to 
be unfounded or applicable only to 
isolated cases where special circum- 
stances were involved. 


Casing and oil line pipe exports 
from the United States in May to- 
taled 17,708,077 pounds, 3,429,161 
pounds going to Peru, and over 3,000,- 
000 pounds each to Venezuela and 
other Dutch East Indies. 









































































Warehouse Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS Cincinnati 8.40c 3.60c 4.00c 
Baltimore ............. 2.60c to 3.8lc Cleveland .... 3.00¢ 8.75¢ 8.90¢ 
Buffalo a opted bee ieneding = 8.10c 4.20c to 4.56¢ 4.7le 
Boston y c ae 4.25c ~ 
Buffalo 8.80c Los Angeles ...... 3.30¢ No. 24 BLACK SHEETS 
Chicago . $.00¢ ee 3.34¢ Baltimore 8.60¢ to 4.00¢ B 4.16¢ 
Cincinnati $.80¢ Philadelphia ....... 2.60c to 8.20c «Boston»... 5.00e 0 omen — 
Cleveland 8.00c Pittsburgh sivinse $.00c Buffalo ...... 4 30c Chi —— 4.06¢ 
ae 3.00¢c POPCRRE — cccscpssoses 3.00c a : 8.95¢ Ci — ti 4.16¢ 
WE. WOPGR  sorcvcs 3.75¢c San Francisco.... 8.10¢ incinnati ..., 4.05¢ jo oem 4.406 
Los Angeles .... .. 3.30¢ Seattle cscs. 8.00c Cleveland 8.75¢ cleveland 8.65¢ 
New York ......... 8.24¢ St. Louis 8.25¢ ee 4.10¢ Detroit 4.15e 
Philadelphia. ........ 2.60c to$.20e St. Paul ve 8.35¢ Ft. Worth 470e 86 Now York 6.480 
Pittsburgh _.......... 2.85c to 2.90¢ Tulsa waa 8.760 to 4.160 Los Angeles ...... 5.35¢ Philadelphia ........ 3.65¢ 
——_ 8.00c sear Os ° New York ............. 4.10¢ to 4.20¢ Pittsburgh ............ 4.25¢ to 4.50¢ 
clgggy Re cera 3 10c PLATES Philadelphia ........ 4.35¢ Seattle ce 00¢ 
—_ 8.00c Baltimore ............ 2.60¢ to 3.41c Pittsburgh — .......... 8.75¢ St. Paul 4.40¢ 
St. Loui * 8.15 OS eae 3.365¢ Portland cccaccccccse 4.70¢ 
. ¢aa .” wtteieean Buffalo ..... x 3.40¢ San Francisco... 5.15¢ COLD —_—— — 
Tulsa i. seevseree Oe 40C tO 4.06C oe — san — 4.75¢ sameaien Proline 
IRON BARS incinnati ........... .40¢ 4.46e : 
heii -_ er Cleveland, %.inch 8.98e —_ ae 4.00-4.50¢ 
whan 8.265e and thicker en 8.00¢ 4.75¢ Buffalo 8.95 
Buffalo me fe, ee 0c ~—sNo. 24 GALVANIZED SHEETS Chicago 8.60¢ 
Chicago 8.00¢ LTO weer seveserseees -20C Baltimore . ........00 4.30¢ to 4.60c Cincinnati 3.85¢ 
Cincinnati a 8.80c Detroit, 8/16-inch 8.30¢ Boston 5.85¢ Cleveland 8.65 
OE deco ics 8.00c Ft. Worth .nsssn 4.50¢ Buffalo sssccece., 5.15¢ Caan 2 3.85¢ 
Ft. Worth _....... 3.75¢ Los Angeles ........ 3.30¢ Chicago 4.80¢ Los Angeles .. 5.25c* 
New York on... 8.24¢ New York (sheared Cincinnati os... 4.90¢ New York ...... 4.00¢ 
Philadelphia . 2.60c to 3.20¢ and universal 8.34 Cleveland wees... 4.65c Philadelphia .. 4.00c 
St. Louis 8.15¢ New York (floor) 5.25¢ Detroit 4.90¢ Pittsburgh 8.60c 
Tulsa tsstseseeses 8270 to 4.06€ Philadelphia ........ 2.60¢ to 3.20¢ Ft. Worth ........... 5.76¢ Portland. ae Oe 
REINFORCING BARS Phila, 3/16-in..... 2.80eto3.40¢ fog Angeles 6.35¢ San Francisco. 4.25¢° 
Baltimore ............ 2.70c to 8.81e Pittsburgh ss 8.00¢ New York ccccccssms 4.85c to 4.95¢ Seattle 5.00c* 
Boston 8.265 to 8.50c Portland 3.00¢ Philadelphia ........ : 5.20¢ St. Paul... 8.85¢ 
Buffalo 2.75¢ | San_ Francisco... 8.10¢ — Pittsburgh .......... 4.600 Tulsa ........ 4.66¢ 
Cincinnati ........... 8.00¢ $.00¢ FORGE. » idincecnn 5.45¢ *Rounds only. 
Cleveland. .............. 2.50c to 2.70¢ 8.25¢ San Francisco... 5.95¢ 
Ss i 3.00¢ ne, 325e Seattle ....... 5.50¢ COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Ft. Worth ....... 8.75¢ sone 8.75¢ to 4.16¢ St. Louis 5.25¢ Boston, 0.100-inch, 
*Los Angeles...... 8.05¢ No. 10 BLUE ANNEALED St. Paul 4.80c 500-lb. lots ...... 6.00¢ 
**Los Angeles.... 8.80c ETS TUE © cnicendvades 5.55¢ — seroseoves ” 5.85¢ 
New York wee 8.00¢ to 3.10¢ Baltimore seessneu 8.15¢ to 8.66¢ DS on — 
Philadelphia ......... 2.75¢ to 3.20¢ Boston 8/16-inch $.915e Baltimore 8.20c to 4.66¢ Cincinnati —— 
Pittsburgh _ ......... 2.50¢ to 2.75¢ Buffalo 8.80c Boston 4.015¢ Cleveland evens 5.95¢ 
sSan Francisco.. 2.85¢ Chicago oa 8.50c Buffalo .... 4.05c Sear serene are 6.086 
San Francisco 3.10¢ Cincinnati ............ 8.60¢ Chicago 8.65c¢ ew FtK scteronn | 5. 160 to CBS 
on 8.00¢ Cleveland 8.25¢ Cincinnati ieee ree 
St. Louis ............ -15e Detroit _....... i 8.50c Cleveland 8.65¢ ee hee ee 
DONOR cnnrecsncnessccesone 8.75¢ to4.00e = Ft. Worth ....... 4.70¢ Detroit ........ 8.65¢ ins. boxing one ton or more. 
Youngstown Pe mpe 2.50¢ to 2.60¢ Los Angeles ...... 4.10¢ Ft. Worth 4.40¢ SWEDISH IRON AND STEEL 
Carload. **Less carload. New York ............ 8.89¢ Los Angeles ...... 4.15¢ New York duty paid 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES Portland cscs 4 00¢ New York .......... 8.92 Hollow drill steel 14.00¢ 
Baltimore  ........+++. 2.60c to 3.41¢ Philadelphia. ........ 8.30¢ Philadelphia _...... 8.40¢ Iron bars, rounds 6.25¢ 
Boston .... aise 3.365¢ Pittsburgh ............ 3.30¢ Pittsburgh __........ 8.60¢ Flats and Squares 
Buffalo ..... wes 8.40¢ San Franciscw.... 8.85¢ ys re 4.00c Baltimore, New 
COU cisciccntonsenes 3.16¢ BOPTETD  cctticarscscsisns 4.00¢ San Francisco... 3.95¢ York, Phila...... 6.60c 
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Ponder Rates on Coast 


Steel Prices Uncertain Because of Ocean Freights—Prospective 
Work Is Heavier Than Awards 


Mail)—The usual midsum- 
noted in the 


S% FRANCISCO, Aug. 6.—(By 
Air 


mer slackness is 
steel 


coast markets for iron and 

products and during the past week 
few substantial awards were made. 
Interest continues to center in what 
action the eastern stecl mills will 
take in reference to the new ocean 


freight rates, which went into effect 
the first of this weck. Tlie leading 
interest has not yet made any an- 
nouncement and continues to quote on 
the old basis. One or two independ 
ents advanced their prices on plates 
from 2.30c to 2.40c at the first of 
the week, but since have gone back to 


the old level. A fair amount of new 
work is being figured on or is in 
sight, although lettings are slow in 


coming forth. 
Pig Iron and Coke 
Demand for pig iron and coke is 
light due to the fact foundry opera- 
tions are by no means large. No 
large inquiries or sales were noted 
this week. Approximately 4000 tons 


« ¥ PL 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 

















Utah basic $25.00 to 26.00 
Utah foundry 25.00 to 26.00 
PURIIIID  .<ccisssscdiinincahbninnvabenebainansninttes 24.25 
*Indian 25.00 
*Dutch a 24.50 


*C.i.f. duty paid. 


CAUNUATAENL ETA LEA NASA AAUA EEE THAT HE JMAUMETT 


of foreign coke is due to arrive in 
port next week. This material will 
be applied against contracts placed 
several months ago. Prices on iron 
remain unchanged as shown above. 
Bars, Plates and Shapes 
During the past week nearly 1400 


tons of reinforcing bars, mostly in 
small lots, was placed, bringing the 
aggregate for the year to 35,277 tons 
compared with 24,394 tons for the 
same period last year. All bids on 
the San Gabriel Dam, Los Angeles, 
ealling for 1200 tons of bars were 
rejected, due to the fact plans are 


to be revised and a higher dam built 
than was originally specified. Pend- 
ing business is of fair proportions. 
Little of moment has occurred recent- 
ly in the market for mild steel 
bars, most orders and inquiries call- 
ing for small tonnages involving num- 
erous sizes. 

The present period is the quietest 


one of the year insofar as demand 
for plates is concerned. The only 
award of the week involved 1000 


tons of plates for a passenger and 
freight boat for the Inter-Island Navi- 
gation Co., Honolulu, and was booked 
by the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. 
Pending business does not exceed 2000 
tons. Awards to date this year total 
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48,907 tons, compared with 50,020 tons 
for the corresponding period of 1926. 
Several independent producers ad- 
vanced their c.if. price at the first 
of the week from 2.30c to 2.40c, but 
are now quoting the old price. Ac- 
tion by both the leading interest and 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. is expected 


to be taken next week in regards 
future prices on plates as a result 
of the advanced ocean rates. What 


little business that is being offered at 
present, takes the 2.30c c.i.f. price. 
Structural shape awards this week 
aggregated 2345 tons, bringing the 
total for the year to 94,841 tons, com- 
pared with 79,108 tons for the same 
period last year. Included among the 
larger lots were 500 tons for a pas- 
senger boat for the Inter-Island Navi- 
gation Co., Honolulu, 230 tons for 
an apartment in San Francisco and 
210 tons for a bridge at Orick, Calif. 
The Southern Pacific Co. is preparing 
preliminary plans for a large bridge 
to span the Carquinez Straits between 
Port Costa and Benicia. If this struc- 
ture goes ahead, close to 20,000 tons 
will be required. The estimated cost 
of the project is $10,000,000. As in 
the case of plates, the leading interest 
and the independents continue’ to 





quote 2.35¢ c.if. and have not yet 
made any announcement as to prices 
that will apply on account of the 
ocean freight rate increase. Pending 
business is of fair proportions, but 
awards are not being made as fast 
as could be desired. 


Other Finished Material 
Only one cast iron pipe award was 
noted, this involved 123 tons for 
Monterey Park, Calif. Awards to 


date this year total 56,156 tons, com- 
pared with 52,760 tons for the corre- 
sponding period in 1926. Pending 
business is light, less than 1500 tons 
being up for figures. Little of im- 
portance has transpired of late in the 
market for standard and oil country 
goods. Inactivity in the southern oil- 
fields is directly responsible for the 
quietness that prevails. 

Sheets are not in heavy demand, 
most sales and inquiries being con- 
fined to relatively small lots. The 
only apparent effect that the increased 
ocean freight rates has had on the 
market has been to firm up the old 
4.40c c.i.f. price on galvanized sheets, 
no new level as yet having been an- 
nounced following this increased 
freight rate. Prices in the San Fran- 
cisco district, out-of-stock, on galvan- 
ized and black sheets. No. 24 gage, 
are now 5.45¢c and 4.90ec respectively. 

Rivets can still be secured at 2.75c, 


base, Pittsburgh, or equivalent, the 
3.00c figure, apparently not yet hav- 


ing gone into effect. 


Northwest Trade Quiet 


EATTLE, Aug. 4.—Business is 
quiet in the Pacific Northwest. 
Iron and steel are not moving 


in large volume but the indications are 
for increased interest within a short 
time as several large projects are to 
be up definitely in the near future. 

Northwest construction showed a de- 
cline last Seattle’s permits 
numbered 746, valuation $1,308,130, 
compared with $2,426,485 in July, 
1926. Portland’s July record included 
300 permits, valuation $982,049. Other 
cities in this territory also reported 
construction. 


month. 


decreased 
Pig Iron and Coke 


The market is unchanged, buyers 
indicating little interest. Requirements 
for the third quarter have been well 
covered and foundries needing prompt 
delivery in small tonnages are order- 
ing Columbia. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Mill prices on these items are un- 
changed at 2.35¢ for bars and shapes 
and 2.30c for plates. It is regarded 
as likely that the eastern mills may 
announce advances due to increased 
water rates but in the meantime the 


old prices prevail. Local mills re- 
port unchanged operations. The fight 
on reinforcing material continues, 


prices reported ranging from 1.95c¢ to 
2.10c. 

Tacoma is opening bids this week 
for a pipe line involving 800 tons 
of plates. feconstruction of Pipe 
line No. 2 by Seattle, which has just 
been authorized, will involve consid- 
erable plate but the quantity is not 
yet known. Announcement that plans 
for the Astoria pulp mill have been 
completed will likely result in award 
for the new municipal pipe line which 
involves 1500 tons of plates. 

The only award of note this week 


for structurals went to the Isaacson 
Iron Works, Seattle, for 250 to 300 
tons for a new theatre at Seventh 
and Olive streets. 
Finished Materials 
Wholesale warehouses report  busi- 


ness slack although the usual increase 
of buying at the first of the month 
is in evidence this week. July’s 
totals were less than June. 
Old Materials 

Steel scrap is steady at $10.50 and 
$11, gross, the ruling price at the 
local steel mills, where receipts are 
equal to consumption. Cast iron scrap 
is not strong at $16, gross, as the 
demand is limited and foundries are 
not interested. The obsolete steel 
steamer WINDBER, 3300 tons, has been 
sold by the Pacific-American Fisheries 
Co., Bellingham, to the Schuman 
Steel & Machinery Co. 
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Lake Erie Ports Take In 
More Iron Ore 


IRON ORE PRICES, PAGE 368 


Cleveland, Aug. 9.—Receipts of 
Lake Superior iron ore at lower lake 
ports in July fell off 10,030 gross tons 
from the June receipts to a total of 
8,418,045 tons. At strictly Lake Erie 
ports, receipts in July exceeded the 
June receipts by 126,094 tons to a 
total of 6,136,423 tons; but they also 
fell behind July receipts a year ago 
by 250,935 tons. Ore receipts in July 
at other than Lake Erie ports ag- 
gregated 2,281,622 tons, falling behind 
June by 136,064 tons and also being 
less than July a year ago by 327,693 
tons. Receipts for July at Lake Erie 
ports for the month and the season 
to Aug. 1 were as follows: 


Port In July For season 
Buffalo = .-. 607.062 1,696,376 
mre. ....... sssdideleveusisadtnieins 216,956 572,918 
Conneaut 4 eeprom eS 4,275.302 
SIREN, © isncstediidiguiisicditebdaaiigndeied 1,154,591 3,656,736 
Fairport siullasnheVecpaatituoalen 362,779 999,094 
Cleveland eyesavicbexonin A pawept On 8,809,546 
Lorain y eichtebuiepeocnen, EE 1,702,150 
Huron — . 214,147 566,668 
Toledo , acsisesxes’ eae 569,949 

Total . ; sscesneaveoveess 6,200,480 © 17,040,100 


Receipts for July at other than 
Lake Erie ports for the month and 
the season to Aug. 1 were as fol- 
lows: 


Port In July For season 
Detroit 168,743 451,851 
Indiana Harbor 312,801 1,168,139 
Gary i, “OS Taa 2,308,957 
South Chicago *932,515 2,866,333 
Milwaukee . sbowcewaeeee 
Boyne City scelinwenen 
East Jordan 8,607 
Sault Ste. Marie 26,211 187,257 
Point Edward, Ont 77,621 206,846 

Total seve 2,281,622 7,197,990 

*Incldes shipments to interior furnaces: 
July, 90,215, to Aug. 1, 178,716. 


National Radiator Corp. 
Is Sequel to Merger 


New York, Aug. 9.—The National 
Radiator Corp. has been organized fol- 
lowing the merger of the National 
Radiator Co., Niagara Radiator & 
Boiler Co., Continental Heater Corp., 
Utica Heater Co., Union Radiator Co. 
and Gurney Heater Mfg. Co. 

John H. Waters, formerly presi- 
dent of the National Radiator Co., is 
chairman of the board of the new 
corporation. Edward Norris, formerly 
president of the Utica Co., is president. 

The new corporation owns 10 plants, 
including two each at Johnstown and 
Newcastle, Pa., and one each at Tren- 
ton, N. J., Utica, Dunkirk and North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., Framingham, 
Mass., and Chicago, IIl. 


Cast iron screwed pipe fitting ex- 


ports from the United States in May 
totaled 1,897,348 pounds, of which the 
Haitian republic received 536,516 
pounds, leading the list as the best 
market. 


Hits Government Waste 


More than half a billion doilars, or 
more than one-tenth of the total of 
expenditures of local governments in 
the United States, represents waste 
and could be saved each year without 
diminution, either in quality or quan- 
tity, of governmental services now 
rendered, according to the National 
Industrial Conference board, New 
York. The board gives this figure as 
its minimum estimate of the amount 
of the public’s money which is dis- 
sipated annually through faulty gov- 
ernment organization, lack of co-or- 
dination, inefficient budget policies and, 
in some cases, sheer extravagance. 


Pig Iron Sales Gain 
(Concluded from Page 339) 


August than in the first. Foundries 
on automotive work expect releases 
shortly. Current inquiry is chiefly 
for the remainder of the year, but 
some is for September shipment. Fur- 
naces are asking $18.50, base, furnace, 
for delivery in Cleveland. Less is 
done outside of Cleveland to meet 
competition. 

Chicago, Aug. 9.—Several important 
inquiries for third quarter pig iron 
and for tonnages for the remainder 
of the year are out, but spot buying 
is light following the placement of 
heavy tonnages at the time of the 
recent reduction of foundry and mal- 
leable to $19.50. Several buyers are 
seeking to obtain a price of $19 on 
pending inquiries. One of these in- 
quiries, involving 2000 tons, still hangs 
fire. A northern Illinois melter closed 
on 1300 tons of foundry at a price 
understood to be $19.50, Chicago fur- 
nace. Several buyers are withholding 
tonnage at $19.50, but offering to place 
at $19. This totals 46,000 tons. Sel- 
lers are helding firmly at $19.50. The 
present price keeps out outside iron 
and has resulted in more buying for 
the remainder of the year. Several 
small lots of silvery iron have been 
sold at the full schedule. 

Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 9.—The pig 
iron market is unchanged as to de- 
mand and price. One producer is 
shipping its output but others admit 
addition to surplus. No 2 foundry is 
firm at $17.25. The lower price has 
brought a little additional business. 
Melters are not inclined to change 
their policy of buying hand-to-mouth, 
convinced that before the price is ad- 
vanced sufficient notice will be given. 

Cincinnati, Aug. 9.—Pig iron shows 
improvement both in inquiry and or- 
ders. Inquiry includes 1000 tons of 
malleable for August-September de- 
livery to a nothern Michigan plant, 
250 tons of southern iron for central 
Indiana, 500 tons of southern iron 


for a northern Ohio melter, 750 tons 
of southern iron for a central Ohio 
interest and 300 to 400 tons of north- 
ern foundry for an Ohio interest. 
Peerless Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky., is 
in the market for 750 tons of 2.25 
to 2.75 silicon. American Foundry 
& Machine Co., Hamilton, O., wants 
250 tons of northern iron. A ma- 
chine company at Louisville claims 
to have been granted 2.75 to 3.25 
silicon iron at $17.75, base, for south- 
ern iron. 

St. Louis, Aug. 9.—Purchasing of 
pig iron the past few days has as- 
sumed the proportions of a small 
movement. A number of users who 
have been hesitating suddenly decided 
to cover and approximately 19,000 
tons was placed. Of this, 5000 tons 
was basic, taken by an East Side 
melter for delivery through third 
quarter. This interest, it is under- 
stood, is still in the market for from 
2000 to 3000 tons. The iron was sold 
by the St. Louis Coke & Iron Corp., 
which also reports the sale of 13,500 
tons of foundry, distributed lots of 100 
to 1000 tons, mainly for third quar- 
ter. 

Aside from 100 tons of northern 
iron, the remainder of the sales was 
southern iron in car lots to 200 tons. 
The southern iron for the most part 
carries the combined river and rail 
rate. 


Scrap Scores Advances 
(Concluded from Page 343) 


items. Heavy melting and shoveling 
steel was marked up 25 cents per ton, 
and steel angle bars 50 cents. Rails 
of all descriptions are scarce and 
higher, the miscellaneous classification 
being advanced 50 cents. Fractiona! 
rises were noted in steel wheels and 
springs, pipes and flues and knuckles 
and couplers. Dealers report it ex- 
tremely hard to purchase material to 
cover contracts. The smaller dealers 
and yards have become bullish and 
are loath to sell, and the railroads are 
getting prices for their scrap which 
will not enable dealers to purchase it 
for their contracts and come out even. 
Arrivals from the country are light. 
Users generally are not buying heav- 
ily. Blast furnace material is in ex- 
cellent demand and firm. Railroad 
offerings include: St. Paul, 600 tons; 
Gulf Coast Lines, 400 tons; Mobile & 
Ohio, 10 cars; Pullman Car & Mfg. 
Corp., 5 cars; Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, 18 cars; Frisco, 1000 tons; 
Kansas City Southern, 500 tons; Santa 
Fe, 6200 tons and Great Northern 
65 cars. 

Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 9.—Con- 
tinued standstill with no indication 
of early improvement is the status 
of the scrap iron and steel market. 
Quotations are low and weak but 
unchanged. Heavy melting steel is 
practically motionless, open hearth 
furnace operation being lower than 
for months. 


May exports of mine cars from 
the United States totaled 120, with 
Mexico receiving 39, Canada 31, Cuba 
18, Philippine Islands 12 and Colom- 
bia and Peru ten each. 
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S33 To. coe output for July was 3,178,342 gross 

tons. This was a decrease of 289,713 

ood tons from the revised total of 3,468,- 

| 055 tons in June. July, however, had 

1125 but 25 working days, as compared 

with 26 in the preceding month. 

hoa Average daily production in July 

: amounted to 127,134 tons against a 

Lf revised daily average of 133,387 tons 


(Lo. P . & | in June. This was a loss of 6253 
| | | | | | | . ° 
tons, or 4.69 per cent. June, 
AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION BY MONTHS —_—§to ne er a Oe. ee 
es ome — production dropped 21,0438 tons, or 
| 13.6 per cent. As stated previously, 
*< the average daily rate of July was 
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| | the lowest since July, 1925, in which 
eisie/z 2 sislkirialglelelslelz/elsislelelelolzlsislelzlelalglelslely] month the rate was 118,634 tons per 
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With a production of 127,134 tons 
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oa —s— = e268 1 a «#3 et day in July and 311 working days 


in the year, the indicated annual rate 
of production was 39,540,000 tons, 
For June the rate was 41,480,000 tons 
and for May, 48,000,000 tons. Ac- 
cording to the institute’s calculations, 
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operations in July were at a rate 


Millions of Gross Ton 
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ee ee ae ' of 78.29 per cent, as compared with 
203 INDICATED ANNUAL PRODUCTION BY MONTHS | " 82.15 per cent in June and 95.10 per 


cent in May. 
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of the institute now are based on a 


practical capacity of 50,500,000 gross 


July Ingots in Further Drop ir of oven-hearth and essemer sted 


ingots as of Dec. 31, 1926, and for 
OR the fourth consecutive severe than that of June, indicating last year a capacity of all ingots 
month, steel ingot production that probably the low point for the of 50,000,000 tons as of Dec. 31, 1925. 
declined in July and brought year has been passed. According to In June all figures for the current 
operations down to a level which was_ statistics compiled by the American Year were revised, inasmuch as it 


the lowest for any month since Juiy, Iron and Steel institute from figures has not been found feasible to obtain 


1925. It is significant, however, that reported by companies which in 1926 monthly figures from a sufficient pro- 
the shrinkage in July was much less was 95.4 per cent of the country’s portion 01 producers of crucible and 


electric ingots to represent fairly the 











—— ‘ —— - a cpceamaeenceiee ruseacnirees production of ingots by those _ proc- 
; ee esses. 
Steel Ingot Production—1926-27 se 
95.01 Per Cent of Industry Reporting All os | . * 
meaty nt oys Remain Inactive 
Monthly Calculated No. of Approxmiate ) ; » ( a) +3 
d sty o ) 2 

output monthly work- daily Per Detroit, Aug. 9.—( ompetition for 
companies output all ing outputall cent of alloy steel business is even keener and 

1926 Open-hearth Bessemer All other reporting companies days companies operation ra Se ms : 7 43 
Ae Se 8,326,846 581,683 13,664 3,922,193 4,132,210 26 158,931 98.86 prices have been shaded proportion 
Feb. ....:..0.. 3,023,829 556,031 12,818 3,592,678 3,785,051 24 157,710 98.10 ately. One automotive interest 1s un- 

3,590,791 635,680 15,031 4,241,502 4,468,617 27 165,504 102.94 2 
ey SR e 3/282 435 601.087 13652 3.897124  41105.799 26 157.915 98.22 derstood to have placed a good ton- 
May  -veccoresss. 3,201,230 516,676 10,437 3,728,343 3,927,979 26 151,076 93.97 tonnage for alloy steel, with several 

BON. hicks aticsoess 3,036,162 498,764 9,441 3,544,367 3,734,153 26 143,621 89.33 ; a : ae 
DO wasiecoees 2,911,375 526,500 12,372 3,450,247 3,634,993 26 139,807 86.96 Ohio makers. Consumption of alloy 
Total 7 mos. 22,372,668 3,916,371 87,415 26,376,454 27,788,802 181 153,529 95.50 steel in this district in August will be 
arelyu 2AVvIeYr ‘ j ’ » t > 
ii 3.145.055 627,273 12.003 3.784.331 3.986.966 26 153.345 95.38 barely heavier than in July, due to the 
Sept... 8,089,240 612,588 12,660 3,714,488 3,913,383 26 150,515 93.62 slow revival in automobile production. 
Dek, ccovcssscrrsee 8,224,584 630,526 12,348 3,867,458 4,074,544 26 156,713 97.48 — eu so 845 
Nov . 2,915,558 592,239 9,605 3,517,402 3,705,744 26 142,529 88.65 Price revisions include a range of 3.15c 
Dec. ; we 2,788,479 493,172 8,919 3,290,570 3,466,766 26 133,337 82.94 to 3.25e for Nos. 3100, 4100 and 5100. 
Total wa 37,535,584 6,872,169 142,950 44,550,703 46,936,205 311 150,920 93.87 Number 2300 is reduced to 4.15¢ and 
95.40 Per Cent of Industry Reporting No. 2500 to a range of 5.10c to 5.20ce. 

1927 
as wee 9,041,233 545,690 eats 3,586,923 8,759,877 26 144,611 9.06 
Feb... 8,042,282 565,201 ............. 3,607,433 3,781,376 24 57,557 97.03 Stock Sale Is Record 
Mar ee 590,716 iaiaiiptien 4,292,134 4,499,092 27 166,633 102.62 
= Seg OT ee Se 3,906,486 4,094,849 26 157,494 96.99 ae ee ee 9 ee 
~ ee 3072'810 557,683 —.......... 3,830,493 4,015,192 26 154,430 95.10 New York, Aug. 9.—The recent 
June 486,047 ; 3,308,524" 3,468,055* 26 133,387* 82.15" offering of common stock by the 
, 436,446 3,032,138 3,178,342 25 127,134 78.29 ti 3 : ‘ ; 

ad = he Plan peasnd United States Steel Corp. to its em- 


25,564,131 26,796,783 180 148,871 91.68 ployes resulted in 62,145 employees 


Total 7 mos. 21,816,714 3,747,417 
W Figures for 1927 exclude crucible and electric ingots. It has not been found feasible to secure applying to buy 132.846 shares. This 
: rures icie 0 io uce “pres irly the production . : 
menthly figures from a sufficient proportion of producers to represent fairly e productic sets a new high record. The price 
of stee] ingots by these processes. ign 
*Revised. at this subscription has been set at 
$122. 
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Decides German Dumping 
in Three Weeks 


Washington, Aug. 9.—E. W. Camp, 
commissioner of customs, will an- 
nounce within 21 days his decision in 
the investigation made by the cus- 
toms bureau into the alleged dumping 
of iron and steel products on the 
American market from Germany. 
This announcement was made follow- 
ing the recent hearing at which rep- 
resentatives of both domestic manu- 
facturers and importers’ presented 
testimony. 

Both sides conceded that German 
rolling mill products for export to 
this country are sold at prices lower 
than the domestic market prices in 
Germany but clashed on the question 
whether such prices constitute injury 
to the industry in the United States. 
Fifteen days were allowed in which 
to file briefs. 

The United States Steel Corp. was 
not represented at the hearing. The 
Bethlehem Steel Co. was represented 
by R. E. MecMath, vice president; 
Cc. W. Bret!and, manager of the sales 
department, New York; R. J. MclIn- 
tosh, selling engineer; E. R. Leonard, 
Washington representative; and W. 
H. Johnstone. 

Representatives of other domestic 
companies were as follows: A. H. 
Holladay, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh; H. D. Uphouse, 
Donner Steel Co., Buffalo; F. F. Foss, 
assistant to the president, Wheeling 
Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va.; J. C. 
Argetsinger, assistant general coun- 
sel, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O.; H. J. Miller, Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh; D. H. 
Miller and R. J. Southwell, repre- 
senting poultry netting interests of 
Georgetown, Conn., and New York. 

Importers were’ represented by 
George E. Dix, agent of Eisenbau- 
feler Otto Wolff & Co., Dusseldorf; 
Edward Clifford and Charles C. 
Cooper Jr. of Colladay, Clifford & 
Pettus, Washington attorneys. 


Barge Line Differential 
Is Ordered 


Washington, Aug. 9.—Interstate 
commerce commission has ordered rail- 
roads serving upper Mississippi river 
territory to establish joint rates on 
freight handled over the new upper 
Mississippi river barge line. The com- 
mission holds that a differential of 15 
per cent under the new all-rail rate 
must be allowed between Dubuque, 
Iowa and the Twin Cities. 

The barge line has requested a 20 
per cent differential, while railroads 


refused any. Service between the 
Twin Cities and St. Louis was in- 
augurated last week. Regular five- 
day service is expected before the end 
of the summer. 


Producers of Manganese 


Have Organized 


Washington, Aug. 9.—R. H. Brown, 
president, Manhattan Electric Co., 
New York, has been chosen chairman 
of the board of the newly-formed 
American Manganese Producers’ as- 
sociation, which is “to promote pro- 
duction, beneficiation and use of do- 
mestic manganese.” Other officers 
include: President, J. Carson Adker- 
son, Hy-Grade Manganese Ore Co., 
Woodstock, Va.; vice president, J. H. 
Cole, Domestic Manganese & Develop- 
ment Co., Anaconda, Mont.; treas- 
urer, A. J. Seligman, Butte Copper & 
Zine Co., Anaconda; secretary, H. A. 
Pompelly, Domestic Manganese & De- 
velopment Co., Anaconda; executive 
committee, Messrs. Brown, Adkerson, 
Seligman, Pompelly and D. H. Mce- 
Clocky, Brown Mountain Mining Co., 
Staunton, Va. 


Iron, Steel Production 
Index Falls 


Washington, Aug. 9.—The produc- 
tion index number for the iron and 
steel industry for June was 118, com- 
pared with 135 for May and 128 for 
June, 1926 taking 1919 as 100, accord- 
ing to the department of commerce. 

Production index number for “other 
metals” for June was 172, compared 
with 167 for May and 181 for last 
June. 

Unfilled orders index number for 
June for iron and steel was 30 against 
31 for May and 36 for June of last 
year, taking 1920 as 100 per. cent. 


Czechs Cut Iron Duty 


Washington, Aug. 9.—A _ recent 
Czechoslovak government decree re- 
duced the autonomous import on pig 
iron (tariff item No. 428) containing 
not more than 0.05 per cent of 
phosphorus, from 10 Czechoslovak 
crowns (87 cents) to 9.50 crowns (28.5 
cents) per 100 kilos. 


Completing New Ovens 


Buffalo, Aug. 9.—It is expected that 
the new battery of Koppers by-prod- 
uct coke ovens, now under construc- 
tion at the Lackawanna plant of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., will be placed in 
operation about Sept. 1. 


Sheet & Tin Plate Plants 


Safe in June 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 9.—In June oper- 
ations were conducted at eight plants 
of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., employing 4364 persons, without 
a single lost-time accident. These 
plants with a perfect record included 
the Cambridge works, Cambridge, 
O.; Chester works, Chester, W. Va.; 
LaBelle works, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Leechburg works, Leechburg, Pa.; 
Mercer works, Farrell, Pa.; roll and 
machine works, Canton, O.; Wood 
works, McKeesport, Pa. and Amer- 
ican works, Elwood, Ind. 

At eight other works, employing 
8011 persons, there was only one lost- 
time accident for each in June. 


Missouri Sheet Metal 
Men Elect 


Sedalia, Mo., Aug. 9.—B. Kolben- 
schlag, St. Louis, was elected presi- 
dent of the Missouri Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ association at the closing 
session of its annual convention here, 
and B. J. Bahner, Sedalia, W. R. Sea- 
man, St. Joseph; W. H. Wehrman, St. 
Joseph; and Gus Werner, Kansas 
City, were chosen delegates to attend 
the national convention at Cleveland 
at an unfixed date. Other officers 
chosen included William Otten, St. 
Louis, vice president; B. J. Bahner, 
Sedalia, second vice president; W. A. 
Weiderman, Kansas City, secretary; 
F. T. Bokern, St. Louis, treasurer; 
Julius Gerock, St. Louis, sergeant-at- 
arms; and W. R. Seaman, St. Louis, 
G. E. Walter, Kansas City and H. W. 
Symonds, St. Louis, directors. 


British Shipbuilding Up 
in First Half 


British shipbuilding in the first half 
of 1927, according to Lloyd’s Register, 
shows a substantial improvement over 
1926, says a report from Vice Con- 
sul Daniel Miller, London, to the de- 
partment of commerce. The general 
situation and future prospects of the 
industry, however, are still reported 
doubtful. 

Total tonnage under construction in 
Great Britain and Ireland on June 
30, 1927, amounted to 1,390,388 tons, 
or 173,456 tons more than at the end 
of the March quarter and about 549,- 
000 tons more than the tonnage un- 
der construction at the end of June, 
1926. Although the present totals 
are the highest since September, 1924, 
they. are still 500,000 tons below 
the average during 1913. 
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Belgian Iron Undersells British 


Blast Furnaces 


in Britain Find Outlook Is No Brighter—Shipbuilding Prospect 


Is Better—France, Belgium and Luxemburg Get Together on Pig 
Iron Agreement—British Tubes Sell in Germany 


European Headquarters, 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, Aug. 9.—(By Cable).—The depression in pig 
L iron continues, Pease Partners damping two stacks. 
Belgian pig iron is being delivered in Middles- 
brough 5s ($1.22) below the domestic product, Antwerp 
having shipped 1050 tons last week. Demand for hem- 
atite is sufficient to absorb the output. Continental 
foundry iron continues in competition with Scotch and 
Indian. Exports of Middlesbrough iron total 7763 tons. 
Steel demand is stagnant but the outlook in ship- 


building is improving. Receipts from Antwerp include 
616 tons of plates. British makers have received orders 
for 20 locomotives from Egypt, 25 boilers from the 
Bengal railroad and 27 locomotives from India. Japan 
is buying thin black sheets. Tin plate demand is re- 
ported dull. 

Paris reports the iron and steel markets are dull. 
A Franco-Belge-Luxemburg pig iron agreement has been 
provisionally formed with prices varying with tonnage, 
Brussels reports demand light but prices firm. British 
competition is being felt in the German tube market. 


Tin Bars Reduced as Trading Bows to Holiday 


Office of IRON TraDE REVIEW, 


which they consider is too low a mini- 


maker replies with a reuction in for- 


Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. mum. On the other hand, consumers eign steel there will probably be a re- 
IRMINGHAM, Eng., July 29.— press for reduction in view of the newal of buying with English steel 
B (European Staff Service)—This cheapening of fuel and pig iron. mills. 
week and next are generally re- The most interesting move is a re- Constructional engineers are not 
garded as the two quietest duction in tin plate bars. Up to meeting with much new business. Ags 
weeks of the year in trade. The at- last week Welsh steelmakers were reported last week a Darlaston firm 
tendance on the Birmingham Exchange quoting £6 5s ($30.37) and the for- has received a contract for the build- 
yesterday was much below the aver- eign bar could be bought at £5 ing of a large suite of offices for the 
age, many traders having left for the ($24.30) delivered. Naturally enough Underground railway in London. It 


autumn vacation. Most of the mills 
and works in the district will shut 
down for a week at least and in some 
cases the date of resumption will be 
dependent upon the receipt of orders 
in the meantime. The meeting of steel- 
makers referred to last week has left 
prices unaltered, a decision which is not 
unexpected. Many makers are refus- 
ing £8 7s 6d ($40.69) for ship plates 


Current [ron 


This 
Steel 


a box. 
Siemens 


makers and 


the tin plate maker was using large 
quantities of the cheaper 
profitmaking was impossible 
plates selling as low as 18s 6d ($4.50) 
week the 
association has 
to sell tin plate bars at £5 15s ($% 
delivered to works. 
Welsh steel is recognized by tin plate 
unless 


is understood that the orders for the 
connection with this 
scheme, namely 3200 tons, have not 
yet been placed. Continental makers 
are said to be on the doorstep of the 
contractor for this steel. It has not 
been stated whether British steel is 
specified, but it is probable that it will 
be preferred on the ground of quality 
although costing about £3 ($14.58) 


~v 


as steel needed in 


tin- 


material 
with 


South Wales 
agreed 
27.94) 
The superiority of 

the 


Continental 


and Steel Prices of Europe 


British French Belgium and German 
Dollars at Rates of Luxemburg 
ae Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 


Exchange, August 8 


. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 
Io C > 
Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable North Sea Port 
PIG IRON £sd £sd £sd £sd wait ; 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... $17.01 3 10 O* 15.07 3 20 = $15.0 3 20 $14..58 3 00 Middlesbrough; tScotch 
EE ee erty eee Te 23.33 4160 14.58 3 00 14.58 3 00 14.58 2 « q_ foundry iron; (1) Basic-besse- 
Basic-bessemer........-..--..++eee2000- 18.47 3 16 Of 14.58 3 00 14.58 3 00 14.82 3 10. mer; (2) Longway. British 
Hematite. Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.......... 18.23 3150 21.76 555* 17.25 3110 export Sariece coke 0 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL ($5.35) f. o. b. Ferromanga- 
Ns ce en Salseaibiawiesbee $27.95 5 150 $21 384 8 0 $21 38 3 8 0 $21 14 4 7 0 nese £18 lls 3d ($90.21) de- 
Wire rods. .......-eseeeeeeeeeeeececees 4.56 9 590 27.34 5126 7.34 $126 27.34 5126  fivered Atlantic seaboard, duty 
FINISHED STEEL paid. German ferromanganese 
Standard rails..........ccccssessceseces al =! 7150 530 98 4 2 6 530 98 6 - 6 ” 86 6 ms 0 £15 Os Od ($72.90) f. 0. b. 
i. cack Wwbt esse Poon secees 57- 7 50 .02¢ 30 02c 4130 ‘03c 4140 e ‘ , : 
seca heii EP TTT PETER LETT DB 1.44c 612 6 1.0lc 4120 1.0lc 4120 1.0lc 4120 The equivalent enon in 
Plates, hip, bridge and tank............. 1.68¢ 7150 1.32c 6 00 1.32c 6 00 1.32c 6 0Q  Americancurrency are in dollars 
Sheets, black, 24 gage........--..-. 0+ 2.39¢ 11 00 2.15c 9 15 0 2.15¢ 915 0 2.86c 13 00 _ per ton for pig iron, coke, semi- 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated 3.04c 14 00 3.08c 14 00 3.90c  3,000* 3:74c 17 00  Gnished oteel and rails: finished 
Bands and strips.......++-++-+++++e0+- 2.28¢ 10 10 0 1.24¢ 5126 1.24c S 60.6 an KAD “ ! . 
Plain wire, base........0.-++-eeeeeeeees 2.ize 9 15°0 MSc 7.26 1.57¢ i 2 1.60c 7 50 steel is quoted in cents per 
Galvanized wire, base............--+0+05 3 O4c 14 00 2.04¢c 9 50 2.04¢ 9 50 2:09¢ 9100 pound and tin plate in dollare 
Wire nails, base Esanvaars tence P : oy a 2 9 1.73c 7176 1.73c 7176 ; yy : 0 0 per box. British quotations été 
Tin plate, base box 108 poun Rveuchnexss : 8 6 é : iM 5 § BO bake tagtwaccex Te 
— 7 French, Belgian, Luxemburg, 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Francs anes shia: ie ieee nan. tact 
: J , Silicon 2.50—3.00 $17.01 3100 $18.03  460(2) $17.51 630 $19.78 86 henseuser enesl, 
Forndry No.3 Fig Ion, Silicon 2.50—$.0 7. 18.03 4602) $17.51 610 $19.78 8 
ie caicltvnsurcdke sss 2.92 0120 6.66 170 5.14 185 4.95 71.50 
oe a cape bese e eee ee. 27.95 5 150 20.00 510 22.24 800 25.88 112.50 
rd rai Et os es weas ae se 1.74¢c 8 00 1.43c 795 1.43c 1,100 1 '46c 140 
er, tone Ne os wide 1.74c 8 00 1.03c 570 1.14c 875 1.40c 134 
ED cv nspesccesanccocnsebeccoccsese 1.65c 7 12 6 1.00c 540 1.13¢ 870 1.37c 131 
a d OAS SESS 1.82c 8 76 1.3le 725 1.40c 1,075 1S5c 149 
ieee oo... Se dia Pine aie 2.50c 11 10 0 2. 39¢ 1,325 2.28¢ 1.750 2°29. 220 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated. . 3.04c 14 00 3.60c 2 ‘000 3.90c 3,000 2.46, $50 
Plain NE oes kas bw saw ess os 2.12c 9 150 2.16c 1,200 2.15c¢ 1,650 2.03c 195 
Bands and Strips CAT a Ra Pere 2.28¢ 10 10 0 1.33c 740 1.33c 1,020 1.6lc 154 
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more per ton. Continental works are 
undoubtedly keen for British business 
for a Birmingham engineer was quoted 
this week £4 12s 6d ($22.47) f.o.b. 
Antwerp, for Belgian joists. 

Miscellaneous lots of steel are being 
dumped in the Tees, the total last 
‘week of all descriptions being 3570 
tons. Some variation in Continental 
prices is taking place. Belgian No. 3 
jron which a week ago was obtainable 
at £6 2s 6d ($29.76) delivered in the 
Black Country, has now fallen back to 
£5 17s 6d ($28.54). 

British steelworks generally have 
a few old contracts to clear off, but 
most of them are anxious to book new 
work for the autumn. The trade at 
Barrow has felt a little stimulus dur- 
ing the past week or so and the rail 
mills have booked a number of over- 
seas orders. Makers of accessories for 
the rail industry at Sheffield are also 
busy on work for the home trade. 

Demand for British pig iron con- 
tinues quiet in all districts. No. 3 
Cleveland, G. M. B., is considered firm 
at £3 10s ($17.01). Dorman Long & 
Co. are starting a large furnace at 


their Clarence works at Middlesbrough 
in place of two small ones which are 
going out. The market position, how- 
ever, is unaffected by this step as all 
the iron is needed for their own steel 
plant. It will, however, add to the 
number of unemployed in the district. 
The hematite trade is quiet. The sales 
put through are met from production 
at £3 16s ($18.46), but stocks are 
heavy, and in order to dispose of these, 
makers will take £3 15s ($18.22). 
Exports of Middlesbrough iron show 
no improvement and are down by 3000 
tons as compared with last month. 
Imports of Continental pig iron have 
practically ceased in the Middlesbrough 
district but competition in overseas 
markets is as keen as ever. The con- 
tinued import of Belgian iron into 
Scotch foundries is viewed with grave 
concern by Glasgow iron makers. No. 
8 Scotch foundry is quoted at £3 16s 
($18.46) at furnaces, but quite re- 
cently Belgian iron has been delivered 
into the Glasgow district at £3 10s 6d 
($17.13) per ton, and it is feared 
that foreign iron will fall still lower. 
Midland pig irons are weak at £3 


7s 6d ($16.39) for Derbyshire No. 3 
foundry and £2 2s 6d ($15.18) for 
Northampton. Negotiations have not 
yet been started for autumn supplies, 
but it is felt that consumers will be 
obliged to come into the market after 
the holidays. 

The Staffordshire market bar houses 
will reopen with a small reserve of 
orders in hand, but the makers of 
lower grades of iron are not so well 
situated, business for crown and com- 
mon bars being very sluggish. For 
common bars there is hardly any de- 
mand owing to the large sales of 
Belgian iron into the district. The 
slackening of activity at steelworks 
has considerably reduced the call for 
steel scrap and large stocks are held 
by merchants and users. Scrap is 
quoted at £3 2s 6d ($15.18) delivered 
South Wales. 

The downward movement in gal- 
vanized sheets has been arrested and 
makers are unwilling to go below the 
recent quotation of £14 ($68.04). The 
tin plate trade shows no improvement 
and prices are weak at 18s 6d ($4.50) 
per basis box. 


Germans Considering 8-Hour Day 


ERLIN, Aug. 1.— (European 
Staff Service)—German §steel- 


masters are negotiating with 

the government for the intro- 
duction of an 8-hour working day 
instead of the present 12-hour shift, 
although the producers declare that 
the number of workers would thus 
have to be increased by from 40 
to 50 per cent, causing an _ addi- 
tional burden of from 60,000,000 
to 70,000,000 marks a year which 
would result in an average increase 
of steel prices of 10 marks. per 
metric ton. It would naturally be 
impossible to raise foreign quota- 


tions, so this additional charge would 


have to be met by domestic prices 
Office of IRON TRADE REvIEW, 


9 Rue de Londres 


ARIS, Aug. 1.—(European Staff 
P Service ne French iron and 

steel market remains unsatisfac- 

tory. Prices at which steel products 
are actually sold are very low and 
quite under cost. The works will not 
be in a position to maintain the pres- 
ent conditions for long as they are 
booking some orders to give some 
work to their skilled workers, but 
the loss is heavy. Roughly speaking, 
the sales prices on the average are 
50 frances per ton below cost price. 
This situation is general and the 
economic disease affects most of the 
industries. M. Poincaré declared last 
week that the deficit of the French 
railroad companies equals 600,000,000 
francs, and this deficit will certanly 

increased as the traffic is more 
and more slowing down. It is said 
that the committee of the French 
railway (Comité des Grands Réseaux) 
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and therefore the expectation that 
domestic consumption would be cur- 
tailed if such steps were taken is 
not without foundation. 

Domestic buying at present is 
absorbing about 80 per cent of 
the German steel output, and 
owing to its fair rate most Ger- 
man works are operating at 100 
per cent and even have unfilled orders 
on hand for two to three months. 


This is satisfactory, especially as 
July and August are usually the 
quietest months of the year. In 
anticipation of further increases in 


prices, consumers as well as traders 
have covered their needs in advance; 
frequently they have bought foreign 


Prices Are 


intends to increase the rate of trans- 
port at the end of the present year 
or at the beginning of next. 
During the last meeting of the 
chamber of deputies the minister of 
commerce obtained authorization to 
modify the customs tariff if some 
modifications are necessary to pre- 
vent a breaking off of the present 
negotiations between France and Ger- 
many. Everyone hopes that an agree- 
ment will soon be signed, because it 
will make more easy the constitution 
of the sales syndicates and the con- 
tinuation of the steel entente. It has 
not yet been decided when the wire 
rod syndicate will be offically organ- 
ized as there are many difficulties 
to overcome, concerning especially the 
participation of the Saar works in 
this syndicate. In Belgium some 
works are not satisfied with the 
quotas of production allotted to them. 
The most optimistic hope that these 
troubles will be settled by September. 


material as the time of delivery of 
foreign works was shorter than that 
of German makers. Foreign un- 
derbidding has made itself felt on 
the German market in English pipes, 
Belgian bars, structural shapes and 
bands, these latter having been quoted 
up to 10 per cent below German 
prices. The occupation of the build- 
ing trade still is satisfactory and the 
shipyards and machine-makers also 
are actively employed, consequently 
the demand from these quarters has 
been active. Sales of semifinished 
products and structural shapes are 
fair. The only market which has 
not kept pace with the general im- 
provement is that for thin sheets. 


Below Cost 


The end of the parliamentary ses- 
sion has satisfied everybody as it is 
thought that the government will be 
able to work without the danger of 
political incidents which can always 
happen when the chamber and the 
senate are assembled. There are 
rumors about the stabilization of the 
French franc at a level close to the 
present rate of exchange, but rather 
higher than lower. 

Imports of English pig iron in- 
creased in June and reached 1180 
tons, as against 240 tons in May, con- 
sequently the French blast furnaces 
cannot export their products to Eng- 
land and are obliged to sell only to 
the home trade. Meetings are held 
in order to get the agreement of 
every producer to the renewal of the 
pig iron entente. The market for 
this product is very dull as the found- 
ries do not actually buy and they 
will only resume buying when the 
prices are more stable. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


H. E. Nickerson, For 50 Years with Congdon & Carpenter Co. 
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ENRY E. NICKERSON, vice president and sec- 
retary of the Congdon & Carpenter Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., without any inkling of the purpose, 
recently was called into the president’s office. 
There he suddenly came face to face with nearly 
every member of his organization. The occasion was the 
completion of his 50 years of continuous service with 
the company, and it was with moist eyes that he listened 
to the expressions of love and esteem and received gifts 
from the workers and the other executives. 

When the Congdon & Carpenter Co. was organized 
137 years ago, Mr. Nickerson’s grandfather was sail- 
ing the high seas as captain of a packet. This captain 
had 10 sons, all of whom became sea captains. One, a 
stern, rugged man living at South Dennis on Cape Cod, 
was Henry Nickerson’s father. At 15 Henry Nicker- 
son was ships’ cook serving under his austere father. 
In those years ships’ cooks usually were paid $30 a 
month, but at the end of the season Henry’s father 
bought him a ticket home and presented him with $5. 

The next spring when it came time to set out again, 
Henry said, “Father, I am never going to sea again.” 
He then gathered together a few belongings and went to 
Providence to look for work. He worked in a clothing 
store for a short time, but March 27, 1877, he obtained 
a job as entry clerk with Congdon & Carpenter Co., iron 
and steel merchant. Next he became shipping clerk, 
and gradually through a period of years he occupied 
nearly every position in the organization. 

In 1915 he was elected secretary, a position which he 
now holds along with that of vice president. He at- 
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DESCENDANT of sea-faring an- 
cestors, he has brought hardy 
qualities and old-fashioned integrity to 
Rhode Island’s iron and steel industry. 


E RECENTLY completed 50 years 

of continuous service, of which 
ten years was spent as vice president, 
with a company which has been in ac- 
tive business since 1790. 


ELIEVING in no frills or furbe- 

lows, he is plain and sincere and 
enjoys an enviable reputation for hon- 
esty and reliability. He is an ardent 
fisherman and enjoys golf. 


tributes his success as well as that of his firm to good 
old-fashioned integrity. He says it has always been his 
policy to avoid the frills of life. For 50 years he 
has been on the job day after day almost without in- 
termission. He has followed intimately the iron and 
steel industry of Rhode Island, and has been a strong 
factor in the steady growth of his company. 

Joseph Congdon, who started the company in 1790, 
was a Quaker, and his unostentatious habits have been 
handed down from one generation to another through- 
out the company’s history. Today the company is one 
of the three oldest iron and steel merchandising organiza- 
tions in the United States. The other two are Abeel 
Bros. and Pierson & Co., both of New York. 

In the early days of New England, when carriage hard- 
ware played an important role in the life of the 
community, Congdon & Carpenter Co. made and dis- 
tributed wagon materials throughout the six New Eng- 
land states, and was one of the largest manufacturers 
of saddlery in the country. The business now includes 
iron and steel, metals, heavy hardware and automobile 
materials. Mr. Nickerson, although reserved in man- 
ner, is an unusually active man. At 65 he took up golf 
and now enjoys defeating many men who have _ been 
enthusiasts at the game for 20 years or more. He has 
a daughter and a son, Leon E. Nickerson, who is assistant 
secretary of Congdon & Carpenter Co. 

Although keeping his word never officially to go to sea, 
the blood of seafaring folk courses strongly in Mr. Nick- 
erson’s veins, and today he finds his greatest recreation in 
fishing. 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 











general manager of the Whit- 

aker works at Wheeling, W. 
Va, the Beech Bottom works at 
Beech Bottom, Brooke county, W. Va., 
and the Martins Ferry works, Mar- 
tins Ferry, O., of the Wheeling 
Steel Corp., Wheeling, has been 
elected vice president of the com- 
pany, succeeding George W. Moore, 
resigned. “Mr. Montgomery assumes 
his duties“@fter an affiliation of 13 
years with*the Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Prior to joitting that company he spent 
12 years with the United States 
Steel Corp. 

Mr. Moore, for 17 years with the 
Wheeling corporation, has resigned his 
position as vice president in charge 
of operations due to ill health. 

J. H. Spellacy has been appointed 
E. H. Collester at the 
works as general su- 


J E. MONTGOMERY, _ formerly 


to succeed 
Steubenville, O., 


perintendent. 
*« * * 


Walter E. Reid, of Portland, Me., 
has been elected a director of Mack 
Trucks Inc., New York. 


* * 

W. H. Kingsley has been appointed 
direct representative in New York for 
Clark Controller Co., Cleveland, manu- 
facturer of electrical and mechanical 
apparatus. 


* * * 


J. R. Sproat has been appointed 
superintendent, William B. Scaife & 
Sons Co., Pittsburgh, manufacturers 
of steel tanks, succeeding G. A. Meck- 
el, who died several months ago. 

+ * + 

James K. Payne, formerly manager 
of the brick department, Hydraulic- 
Press Brick Co., St. Louis, has opened 
offices in that city to engage in the 
manufacture and sale of refractories 
and allied products. 

* x *” 

Lafayette Fisher has been appoint- 
ed general manager, Moore plant, 
Sparrows Point, Md., Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corp., succeeding E. H. 
Ewertz, whose resignation was an- 
nounced in IRON TRADE REVIEW, issue 
of July 14. 

* * * 

E. A. Benson, assistant contract- 
ing manager at the Cleveland office 
of McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh, 
structural steel fabricator and erector, 
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has been placed in charge of the De- 
troit office, as contracting manager in 
that territory, effective July 30. He 
succeeds E. J. Paulas at Detroit. 
* * * 

Henry H. Straus, elected vice presi- 
dent of the Inland Steel Co., July 
26, as announced in IRON TRADE RE- 








STRAUS 


HENRY H. 


view of that week, has been with the 
Inland company since 1922. He was 
born in Chicago in 1898, and follow- 
ing preparatory education in the Chi- 


cago schools attended Cornell uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., from where 
he was graduated in 1920. After 


joining the Inland company he worked 
in the rail steel department and then 
was made assistant vice president in 
charge of sales and operations of the 
rail steel works at Chicago Heights, 
Ill. Mr. Straus continues as vice 
president in charge of that division. 
He was made vice president some 
time ago of the Red Top Post Co., 
Chicago, and the Buffalo Steel Co., 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


ok * * 
F. Tinsley, general manager 
of the Crompton & Knowles Looms 
Works, Worcester, Mass., textile ma- 
chinery manufacturer, is chairman of 
the Massachusetts branch of the New 
England council, and this week pre- 


John 


sided at the meeting of that group 
at Springfield, Mass., to consider plans 


for the November meeting of the 
council in that latter city. 
ae * * 


John W. McMahon, who has been 
superintendent of the cold rolling de- 
partment of the Superior Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, for the past five years, has 
been made special representative of 
that corporation. Mr. McMahon has 
been identified with the company for 
22 years, serving in the capacity of 
roller, department foreman, assistant 
superintendent and superintendent of 
the cold rolling departments. 

x * * 

Charles G. Olson, formerly of the 
main office of the Chain Belt Co., 
Milwaukee, has been transferred to 
the Detroit office. Mr. Olson was 
connected with the sales department 
for several years before his transfer. 
He will look after the Rex Chain and 
Engineering business of the company 
in Detroit territory with headquarters 
at the company’s office, 8855 Wood- 


ward avenue. 


H. W. Eales, chief electrical en- 
gineer of the Union Electric Light & 
Power Co., St. Louis, will resign Aug. 
15 to accept a similar position in the 
Byllesby Engineering & Management 
Corp., Chicago. He has been con- 
nected with the Union company for 
14 years. Last year he was one of 
two engineers selected to -make a 
study of the electrical properties of 
the state of Victoria, Australia. He 
was technical advisor on the process 
of design and construction of the 
Cahokia generating plant. He is a 
graduate of Yale, a fellow of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, and past president of the En- 


gineers Club of St. Louis. 
* * * 


Sir Guy Granet, chairman of the 
London Midland & Scottish Railway 
Co., Birmingham, England, will re- 
tire in October and is to be succeeded 
by Sir Josiah Stamp. Sir Guy has 
been a prominent figure in the British 
railway world for a number of years. 
In 1906 he became general manager 
of what was then the Midland Rail- 
way Co. He was appointed controller 
of import restrictions in 1915 and two 
years later he became director general 
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of movements and railways and a 
member of the army council. He was 
chairman of the British and Allied 
provisions commission and representa- 
tive of the ministry of food in the 
United States and Canada in 1918. 


* * * 


Charles S. Garland, district manager 
of Hickman, Williams & Co., at 120 
Broadway, New York, has been elected 
captain of the American Davis Cup 
tennis team for the 1927 season. 


- * * 


H. E. Lewis, vice president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. and also vice 
president of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., sailed Aug. 5, for a 
five-week trip to Europe. 


* * * 


Marcus A. Grossman, metallurgist, 
Central Alloy Steel Corp., Canton, O., 
will spend some time abroad visiting 
steel mills and metallurgical institu- 
tions. He has been active in the 
American Society for Steel Treating. 


* * « 


E. L. Crowe, formerly mechanical 
engineer, Sessions Engineering Co., 
has become associated with Joseph 
Harrington Co., a subsidiary of the 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill. as sales 
engineer. He will be affiliated with 
the Chicago office. 


* * * 


John Murphy, electrical engineer, 
Canadian department of railways and 
eanals, has been elected president of 
the Canadian delegation to the In- 
ternational Electrochemical commis- 
sion, succeeding the late president, 
James Kynoch, who died June 1. 


* * » 


George St. J. Perrot has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh experiment station of the 
United States bureau of mines, de- 
partment of commerce, succeeding 
Arno C. Feildner, recently promoted 
to the position of chief engineer, divi- 
sion of experiment stations. 


* * * 


Edgar C. Bain, research metallur- 
gist, Union Carbide & Carbon Labora- 
tories Inc., Long Island, N. Y., and 
a member of the publicatien commit- 
tee, American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing, sailed July 28 for a tour of Eu- 
ropean countries where he will visit 
metallurgical plants and institutions. 


* * * 


George A. Simpson, formerly sales 
manager of the Steel Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., and since then 
connected with the Dominion Alloy 
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Steel Corp., Sarnia, Ont., and other 
Canadian industrial enterprises, has 
been appointed sales representative 
for the Canadian Furnace Co., Port 
Colborne, Ont., manufacturer of pig 


iron. 
* 7 + 


Claude Anderson has become con- 
nected with the sales department of 
the Debevoise-Anderson Co. Inc., New 
York. He formerly was vice presi- 
dent of W. W. Hearne Inc., Phila- 
delphia, and prior to that with Mat- 
thew Addy & Co., Philadelphia. 


~ oa * 


H. B. Newton, formerly with the 
Gurney Heater Co. and the American 
Anthracite Operators service, has been 
named head of the Coal Dealers’ 
Council of the Worcester, Mass., cham- 
ber of commerce. Mr. Newton is a 
heating engineer of long experience 
and will assist Worcester firms in 
heating problems. He is a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston. 


British Employment in 
June Was Down 


Birmingham, England, Aug. 1— 
(European Staff Service)—The Brit- 
ish Ministry of Labor Gazette for 
July shows that in June in the pig 


iron industry employment declined 
from May. The percentage of in- 
sured workpeople unemployed was 


12.7 as compared with 11.5 in May and 
with 70.2 in June, 1926. The fur- 
naces in blast numbered 175 and were 
divided among the various districts 
as follows:—Durham and Cleveland 
42; Cumberland and West Lancashire 
13; parts of Lancashire and York- 
shire including Sheffield, 13; Derby, 
Leicester, Notts and Northampton 
32; Lincolnshire 15; Staffordshire, 
Shropshire, Worcester & Warwich 15; 
South Wales 9; and Scotland 36. 

Employment in iron and steel manu- 
facture continued slack on the whole. 
Short time working was reported in 
many districts and some firms closed 
down for an extended period at Whit- 
suntide. The number of workpeople 
employed by firms making returns 
was 73,618 of which 8336 were en- 
gaged at open hearth melting fur- 
naces, 2616 at puddling forges, 27,743 
at rolling mills, 3357 forging and 
pressing; 8123 founding; 8476 other 
departments; and 14,967 mechanics, 
laborers etc. 

In the tin plate and steel sheet 
trade employment was bad and showed 
a further decline. At the end of 
June 342 tin plate mills and 12% 


steel sheet mills were in operation, a 
decrease of one tin plate and two 
steel sheet mills on the month. 

Employment in engineering con- 
tinued slack on the whole _ but 
showed a further slight improvement 
except in the Midlands. Marine en- 
gineering remained bad but in rail- 
way engineering full time was gen- 
erally worked and some overtime wag 
reported. A _ slight improvement in 
shipbuilding and ship repairing was 
recorded, though that industry is de- 
scribed as still very bad on the whole. 
The improvement affected the north 
east coast, Scotland and Northern Ire- 
land, while a decline occurred in the 
Bristol Channel, the Mersey and the 
South Coast. 


Czechoslovak Band, Hoop 
Cartel Formed 


Under the leadership of the Wit- 
koowitzer Eidenwerke, largest Czech- 
oslovak iron and steel producer, lo- 
cated in the Silesian iron and steel 
district, a band and hoop cartel has 
been formed, says Acting American 
Commercial Attache T. Pilger, Pra- 
gue, in a report to the department 
of commerce. A number of smaller 
producers are included in the cartel, 
but it does not officially include all 
of the producers in this field. 


An agreement has also been reached 
between European iron and _ steel 
works in the market for fine sheets. 
Parties to the agreement are the 
German fine sheet industry, the Saar, 
the Alpine-Montan of Austria, the 
associated sales organization of the 
Austrian steel plants and the Hungar- 
ian and the Czechoslovak fine sheet 
producers. 

Through this agreement, the Ger- 
man industry is protected through- 
out all of German and the free 
city of Danzig against foreign com- 
petition. Foreign markets are then 
divided among the remaining groups. 
This agreement covers all types and 
sizes of sheets including black mag- 
netic. 


The Oil Heating institute this sum- 
mer is conducting at Johns Hopkins 


university a fundamental study of 
combustion in an oil flame. The in- 
fluence of type of fuel, method of 


mixing, air-fuel ratio, shape and size 
of combustion chamber and relative 
results will be used by oil burner 
heat efficiencies will be studied. The 
manufacturers who are members of 
the institute. The research is being 
conducted by Theodor Theodorsen of 
the Johns Hopkins faculty. 
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Canada Mines Little Ore; 
Less Wabana Shipped 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 9.—According 
to the mining, metallurgical and 
chemical branch of the dominion bu- 
reau of statistics, iron ore production 
jin Canada in 1926 was practically 
negligible. Illmenite, amounting to 
200 tons and valued at $600, was 
shipped by the Manitou Iron Mining 
Co. to England for experimental pur- 
poses. Research work is being carried 
on by the department of mines at 
Ottawa on the illmenite ore of Quebec, 
with a view to making an economic 
recovery of both titanium and the 
iron. 

The British Empire Steel Corp. of 
Nova Scotia continued to operate the 
Wabana Mines of Newfoundland, and 
in 1926 shipped 969,601 short tons of 
iron ore. Of this, 503,640 tons went 
to Europe and the remainder to Can- 
ada. In 1925 shipments of Wabana 
iron ore amounted to 1,267,851 tons, 
of which 883,056 tons were exported 
to Europe and the remainder into 
Canada. 


Wilkinson Is_ Cheerful 
on Outlook 


Earnings of the Crucible Steel Co. 
of America in the first six months 
of 1927 were $2,974,536, compared 
with $3,113,682 in the corresponding 
period of 1926. In a statement to 
stockholders Chairman H. S. Wilkin- 
son remarked that there is a feeling 
of optimism in the steel industry, 
that the present decline is a seasonal 
one and that prospects are for a 
satisfactory volume of business in the 
last half of 1927. 


Electricity Output Down 


Production of electric power by pub- 
lic utility power plants in the United 
States in June totaled 6,446,300,000 
kilowatt hours, states the federal 
geological survey. This was an in- 
crease of 9 per cent over last June 
but a slight decrease from May, when 
the total was 6,539,313,000. The June 
output was divided into 3,919,978,000 
kilowatt hours produced by fuel and 
2,526,322,000 kilowatt hours generated 
by water and steam. 


The first fall meeting of the Fort 
Wayne, Ind., chapter of the American 
Society for Steel treating will be held 
Sept. 15. Plans for the winter pro- 
gram will be made at this meeting. 
A large delegation from the chapter 
expects to attend the national con- 


-vention in Detroit, Sept. 19-23. 








Obituaries 





IGGINTON E. CREED, pres- 

W ident Columbia Steel Corp. 

and Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco, died at his home 
Aug. 6, at the age of 50, after an 
illness of a few days. In 1914 he was 
elected president of the Columbia 
corporation, now the largest producer 
of steel on the Pacific coast. Mr. 
Creed was an authority on public 
service corporations and had _ been 
president of the Pacific Gas company 
since 1920. He was born at Fresno, 
Calif., Feb. 8, 1877, and was grad- 
uated from the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, in 1898. He prac- 
ticed law until 1922, when he retired 
from Creed, Jones & Dahl. Mr. Creed 
was also president of the C. A. Hop- 
per Foundation and Contracosta Coun- 
ty bank, Pittsburg, Calif. He was a 
director of the Wells Fargo bank, 
Union Trust Co., Associated Oil Co. 
and East Bay Water Co. 

* *” * 

John E. Hand, 77, president of the 
John E. Hand Co., manufacturer of 
nautical instruments at Haddonfield, 
N. J., died at his home in Atco, N. J., 
Aug. 6. He had been ill a year. 

* 6 * 

George Ris, for more than 20 years 
connected with the Hungerford Brass 
& Copper Co. New York, and a for- 
mer member of the Flatbush chamber 
of commerce, died Aug. 2. 

* * * 

Benjamin Harwood, for many years 
prominently identified with the Llew- 
ellyn Iron Works, Los Angeles and 
Torrance, Calif., died recently at Los 
Angeles. 

% * o 

Giles L. Reynolds, 81, retired treas- 
urer and director of the American 
Pulley Co., Philadelphia, which he 
helped found in 1896, died at New 
London, Conn., Aug. 2. 


~ * 

Phillip Dugre, 89, retired iron 
founder, died Aug. 1, at his home at 
Howard Beach, L. I., after a seven- 
year illness. He conducted an iron 
foundry until his retirement ten years 
ago. 

* * x 

Rear Admiral Francis T. Bowles, 
68, formerly with the United States 
shipping board and former president, 
Fore River Shipbuilding Corp., died 
at his home at Barnstaple, Mass., 
Aug. 3. Admiral Bowles served in 
the navy until 1903 and was chief 
constructor of the navy from 1901 


until 1903. He was a member of the 
Institute of Naval Architecture, and 
a former president of the Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engi- 


neers, 
* * ° 


Walter J. Dyer, secretary of Dyer 
Bros. Golden West Iron Works, San 
Francisco, died July 29. He was one 
of the best known structural steel 
men on the Pacific coast, having held 
his position since the founding of the 
business in 1902. 

; * * *& 


Arthur E. Rendle, 74, formerly 
president and principal stockholder of 
the National Steel Products Co., New 
York, and who for the past ten years 
had maintained offices in Philadelphia, 
died at his home in that city, Aug. 2. 
He was born in Brighton, England. 

* * * 

A. B. Armstrong, secretary, treas- 
urer- and general manager, Superior 
Machine Tool Co., and identified with 
the Kokomo Spring Co., and Kokomo 
Nail & Brad Co., all of Kokomo, Ind., 
died July 29. Mr. Armstrong was 
also identified with many of the 
banking institutions of Kokomo. 

* * * 

Joseph E. Thropp, up to his retire- 
ment five years ago, a leading figure 
in the merchant pig iron industry of 
the United States, died July 27 at 
Quebec, Canada, at the age of 78 
years. He was born in Valley Forge, 
Chester county, Pa., and was gradu- 
ated from the Polytechnic College of 
the State of Pennsylvania in 1868 with 
a civil engineering degree. He en- 
gaged in his profession in Minnesota, 
reaching the rank of division engi- 
neer within 16 months. He entered 
the iron industry in 1870. He rose 
to the position of blast furnace super- 
intendent, and bought the furnace at 
Everett, Pa., in 1899, subsequently ac- 
quiring the properties at Saxton, Pa. 
He operated these furnaces for many 
years under his name and later as 
Joseph E. Thropp Co. Inc. Mr. Thropp 
was a representative from Pennsyl- 
vania in the fifty-sixth congress, 1899- 
1901. 


A bronze tablet in commemoration 
of-the old Caledonia stone blast fur- 
nace near Chambersburg, Pa. recently 
was unveiled. The stack, owned by 
Thaddeus Stevens, was destroyed in 
1863 during a raid by the confederate 
army. 
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News of Societies 








IGHT sessions are to be held in 
connection with the four-day an- 
nual national production meet- 
ing of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, Sept. 19-22. On Sept. 19 
and 20 the group will meet at the 
Hotel Winton, Cleveland, with sessions 
both morning and evening. The after- 
noons will be left open to permit 
visits to the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ exposition in Public Audi- 
torium and to various local factories. 
On Tuesday night, the party will 
take the boat to Detroit, where on 
Sept. 21 and 22 headquarters will be 
at the Hotel Statler. Morning and 
evening sessions are scheduled with 
the afternoons remaining open for at- 
tending the National Steel and Ma- 
chine Tool Exposition at Convention 
Hall and inspecting Detroit industrial 
plants. The tentative program for 
the four days provides for 16 ad- 
dresses on production engineering, ma- 
terials, metallurgy, machine tools, 
manufacturing methods, time study, 
rate setting, fire hazards and related 
subjects. An evening entertainment is 
to be given on the boat prior to its 
departure from Cleveland at 11:30 
p. m. 


~ al * 

Hardware Association To Meet 

The National Hardware Associa- 
tion of the United States announces 
that it will conduct its thirty-third 
annual convention at Atlantic City, 
Oct. 17-20. Headquarters will be 
maintained at the Marlborough-Blen- 
heim. The meeting will open on Mon- 
day evening with a joint opening ses- 
sion. On Tuesday the accessories 
branch will hold sessions both morning 
and afternoon and the metal branch 
in the afternoon. Sessions of the 
general association are arranged for 
both mornings and afternoons of 
Wednesday and Thursday. 

a * oe 

Sponsors Meeting On Fuels 

The fuels division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers has 
arranged the first national fuels meet- 
ing to be held at St. Louis, Oct. 10-13. 
The meeting is being sponsored by 
many technical and trade organiza- 
tions and has for its purpose fuel 
efficiency, fuel conservation, property 
saving and better health conditions. 
The tentative program is as follows: 


General 


“Address on Fuels,” by Prof. S. W. Parr, 
professor of applied chemistry, University of 


Illinois, Urbana, III. 

“American Fuel Resources,” by O. P. Hood, 
chief mechanical engineer bureau of mines, 
Washington. 

“Combust'on and Heat Transfer,” by Prof. 
R. T. Haslam, and-H. C. Hottel, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

“Clinkering of Coal Ash,” by A. C. Fieldner, 
chief engineer of experiment stations, bureau 
of mines, Pittsburgh. 

“Factors Governing the Purchase of Fuels,” 
by Morgan B. Smith, engineer, General Mo- 
tors Corp., Detroit. 

“Refractories for High Temperatures,” by 
Stewart Phelps, director of research and 





Convention Calendar 











Aug. 19-20—Ohio State Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation. Annual convention at Cedar Point, 
O. Arthur J. Tuscany, 5713 Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland, is secretary-manager. 

Aug. 31—Sept. 2—Steel and Power show. 
Sponsored by a number of Canadian tech- 
nical societies. Exposition at University 
of Toronto Arena, Toronto. C. Bradshaw, 
153 University avenue, Toronto, is general 
chairman. 

Sept. 4-21—American Electrochemical society. 
Northwestern trip leaving and _ returning 
to Chicago. Colin G. Fink, Columbia uni- 
versity, New York, is secretary. 

Sept. 6-9—New Haven Machine Tool exhibi- 
tion. Annual exhibit at Mason laboratory, 
Yale university, New Haven, Conn. H. R. 
Westcott, 400 Temple street, New Haven, 
Conn., is chairman. 

Sept. 12-17—International Congress for Test- 
ing Materials. Meeting at Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. Headquarters at Valckenierstraat 2, 
Amsterdam, Holland. 

Sept. 15—American Refractories institute. 
Fall meeting at Clifton hotel, Niagara Falls, 
Canada. D. A. Texter, 2202 Oliver building, 
Pittsburgh, is secretary. 

Sept. 19-21—Concrete Reinforcing Steel In- 
stitute. Semiannual meeting at Aviation 
Country club, Detroit. se 3eeman, 
Tribune Tower, Chicago, is secretary. 

Sept. 19-22—Society of Automotive Engineers. 
Production meeting at Hotel Winton, Cleve- 
land, Sept 19-20 and Hotel Statler, De- 
troit, Sept. 21-22. Coker F. Clarkson, 29 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York, is 
secretary. 

Sept. 19-22—American Welding society. Fall 
meeting at 300k-Cadillac hotel, Detroit. 
M. M. Kelly, 33 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York, is secretary. 

Sept. 19-22—Institute of Metals. Meeting at 
Book-Cadillac hotel, Detroit. H. Foster Bain, 
29 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, is 
secretary. 

Sept. 19-23—Associated Machine Tool Dealers. 
Meeting at Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland. 
T. W. Carlisle, 1392 West Third street, 
Cleveland, is secretary. 

Sept. 19-23—American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing. Ninitn annual convention at Hotel 
Statler, Detroit. National steel and machine 
tool exposition at Convention Hall. W. H. 
Eisenman, 4600 Prospect avenue, Cleveland, 
is secretary. 

Sept. 19-23—National Machine Tool Builders’ 
association. Exposition of machine tools 
at Public Hall, Cleveland. E. F. DuBrul, 
630 Vine street, Cincinnati, is general man- 
ager. Roberts Everett, Room 620, 225 West 
Thirty-fourth street, New York, is exposi- 
tion manager. 

Sept. 20-22—National Association Ornamental 
Iron and Bronze Manufacturers. Annual 
convention at West Baden Springs hotel, 
West 3aden, Ind. A. L. Graham, 195 
Platt street, Rochester, N. Y., is publicity 
secretary. 

Sept. 20-23—Iron and Steel institute. Autumn 
meeting at Royal Technical college, Glas- 
gow, Scotland. G. C. Lloyd, 28, Victoria 
street, London, S. W. 1, is secretary. 

Sept. 26-30—National Safety council. Annual 
congress at Hotel Stevens, Chicago. W. H. 
Cameron, 108 East Ohio street, Chicago, is 
managing director. 


Tests, American Refractories Institute Fe]. 
lowship, Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh. 

“Coal Mining and Coal Preparation from 
Standpoint of Quality.” 

“Recent Developments in Low Temperature 
Coal Carbonization.” by H. D. Savage, 
vice president Combustion Engineering Corp., 
New York. 

Industrial 


“Industrial Applications of Heat,” by Prof, 
W. Trinks, professor of mechanical engineer. 
ing, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts. 
burgh. 

‘Progress in Gas Producer Practice,” by W. B. 
Chapman, president, Chapman Engineering 
Co., New York. 

“Application of Powdered Fuel to Smaller 
Boiler and Industrial Installations,” by H. W. 

jrooks, consulting engineer, Erie City Iron 
Works, Erie, Pa. 

“Rotary and Vertical Kilns for Cement, Lime 
and Gypsum.” 

“The Use of Fuels in Brick Kilns,” by W. E. 
Rice, assistant fuel engineer, bureau of 
mines, Pittsburgh. 

“The Burning of Liquid Fuels,” by Ernest H 
Peabody, president, Peabody Engineering 
Corp., New York. 

“The Relative Values of Gaseous, Liquid and 
Solid Fuels,” by F. C. Binnall, assistant 
manager, Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., New 
Brighton, Pa. 


‘ 


Power Plant 


“Characteristics of Modern Boilers,” by E. R. 
Fish, vice president, Heine 3oiler Co., St. 
Louis. 

“Character'sties of Modern Stokers,” by F. H. 
Daniels, president, Riley Stoker Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

“Air Preheaters,”” By Frank M. Van Deventer, 
special engineer, Henry L. Doherty Co., 
New York. 

“Direct Fired Powdered Fuel Boilers with Wel] 
Type Furnaces at Charles R. Huntly Sta- 
tion,” by H. M. Cushing, chief engineer, Buf- 
falo General Electric Co., Buffalo. 

“Automatic Combustion Control,” by J. A. 
Peebles, chief engineer, Hagan Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Smoke Abatement 


“The Measurement of Atmospheric Smoke Pollu- 


tion, Visible and Invisible,” by Dr. G. T. 
Moore, director, Missouri Botanical Gardens, 
St Lou's. 

“Smoke Abatement Methods Used in Cleve- 
land,” by Col. Ell‘ott H. Whitlock, commis- 
sioner of smoke inspection, Cleveland. 

“Managing a Smoke Abatement Campaign,” 
by Erle Ormsby, president, Citizens’ Smoke 
Abatement League, St. Lou's. 

“Furnace FEssentials for Smokelessness.” by 
H. B. Meller, chief, Bureau of Smoke Regu- 
lation, Pittsburgh. 

“Smokeless and Efficient Firing of Domestic 
Furnaces,” by Victor J. Azbe, consulting en- 
gineer, St. Louis. 

“The Effect of Atmospheric Smoke Pollution—a 
Summary of Opinions from Current Litera- 
ture,’”’ by Prof. A. S. Langsdorf, director of 
industrial and engineering research, Wash- 
ington University, St. Lou’s. 


Exports and Imports In 


June Balance 


Washington, Aug. 9.—The_ val- 
ue of goods imported and exported 
from the United States in June ex- 
actly balanced at $359,000,000, accord- 
ing to the department of commerce. 
In the six months’ ended with 
June this year, the value of exports 
was $2,368,734,000 compared with $2,- 
206,853,000 for the same six months 
of last year, while during the same 
period of this year the value of im- 
ports was $2,127,976,000 compared 
with $2,302,039,000 last year. 
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Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 








LAW-KNOX CO., with general 
B tice at Pittsburgh and with 

plants at Blawnox, Pa., and 
Baltimore, has purchased the Milliken 
Bros. Mfg. Co., New York. The con- 
solidation of the two companies will 
become effective Sept. 1. The Blaw- 
Knox Co. manufactures a diversified 
line of steel specialties, including steel 
forms for concrete construction, steel 
buildings, open-hearth furnace equip- 
ment, air preheaters, hammer welded 
products, etc. The Milliken company 
was originally organized as Milliken 
Bros. Inc., in 1857. Its products are 
transmission and radio towers and 
standard steel buildings. Much of its 
business has been export and the pres- 
ent Milliken organization will continue 
to function in this field and in ad- 
dition will take over management of 
the export business of the Blaw-Knox 
Co. on all of its products. The latter 
company will continue with its pres- 
ent organization to handle domestic 
business, and the acquisition of the 
Milliken company will make no change 
in this line. Manufacturing for both 
companies will be concentrated at the 
Blaw-Knox Co. plants at Pittsburgh 
and Baltimore. 


od * * 
OT-ACS INC., New York, organ- 
ized a year ago to make cast 
iron heaters for heating automobiles 
with hot water from the radiators, 


and which has been manufacturing at 
551 West Forty-second street, has 
leased its present for an 
extended period. 
* * 
FOUNDRY CO.’s plant, 
Vincennes’ Ind., closed for the 
past 18 months, will open shortly 
according to word from F. A. Fer- 
guson, New York, vice president of 
the company. Anthony  Bohnert, 
former manager of the Vincennes 
plant, has been recalled to make prep- 
arations for its reopening. 


quarters 


ENTRAL 


* * * 
HOMPSON AERONAUTICAL 
CORP., Cleveland, a_ subsidiary 
of Thompson Products Ine., has 


awarded the contract for design and 
construction of a new hangar build- 
ing at the Cleveland airport to the 
Austin Co., of that city. The hangar 
which is to require 22 tons of steel 
will be 70 by 100 feet, with a 70- 
foot clear span. The Aeronautical 
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corporation is 
Thompson. 


headed by E. G. 
* *« * 


STORIA IRON WORKS, Seattle, 

is manufacturing two can-making 
machines for a firm in Bremen, Ger- 
many. The contract calls for one ma- 
chine to manufacture milk cans and 
the other machine to close the con- 
tainers. The company has arranged 
with Mitsui & Co. to handle its out- 
put in the Oriental market. 

* * * 


ARNER GEAR CO., Muncie, Ind., 

has reclassified its stock from 
10,000 shares at $100 each to 100,000 
shares no par value. The company 
also has filed an increase from 100,- 
000 shares no par value stock to 210,- 
000 shares, no par value common, 
and $1,750,000 preferred. The number 


of directors has been increased to 
nine. 
+ * * 
IAGARA MACHINE & TOOL 


WORKS, Buffalo, has work under 
way for its extension to a machine 
shop. The area added will be 36,000 
square feet. It is to be a 1-story 
building and the entire floor area will 
be served by cranes. Construction 
will be steel, brick and glass. The 
extension will serve primarily for 
the consolidation and housing of out- 
lying departments. 


* * * 


E. SHELTON MACHINERY CO., 

Paducah, Ky., been incorpo- 
rated recently, with $25,000 capital 
to distribute machinery, machine tools 
and mill supplies in the central south- 
ern territory by Howard FE. Shelton, 
1120 Jefferson street, Paducah, who 
has been identified with machinery 
and metal trades for several years in 
the southern district. Other incorpo- 
rators include R. E. Hearne and L. R. 
Barnes. 


has 


+ 


NTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION 

ENGINEERING CORP., 200 Madi- 
son avenue, New York, has formed 
a new subsidiary, the Dry Quenching 
Equipment Corp., to develop the sys- 
tem of dry-quenching coke which the 
former has acquired from Sulzer 
Brothers, Winterthur, Switzerland. 
Walter Sennhauser, at present con- 
nected with Sulzer Brothers, at Win- 


terthur, will come to this country as 
chief engineer for the new company. 
George E. Learnard, president of In- 
ternational Combustion corporation, is 
chairman of the new company whose 
directorate consists of H. D. Savage, 
G. G. G. Hunter, George H. Hansel, 
Hans Sulzer, F. Oederlin and E. N. 


Goodwin. 
x * ~ 


UTTON ENGINEERING CO., Pitts- 

burgh, has shipped, among other 
orders, two straighteners to Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp., two straighteners to 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., one 
straightener to Bourne-Fuller Co., one 
angle straightener to International 
Harvester Co., one pipe straightener 
to Central Tube Co., one shape 
straightener to Interstate Iron & Steel 
Co. and two pipe straighteners to 
Steel Co. of Canada. 

u% * ok 
EADOWCROFT BALLOON & 
AIRSHIP CO., Hammondsport, 

N. Y., is building an assembly floor 
for the construction of large balloons 
and airship envelopes. It will be a 
l-story building, 40 x 160, with 10- 
foot headroom. Heating will be by 
coils or unit-blast heaters, since the 
temperature is to be 80 degrees 
the year around. Norman Meadow- 
croft, president of the company, has 
had 15 continuous years experience as 
balloon and dirigible pilot. 

ci ~ * 


NTERNATIONAL WIRE PROD- 
UCTS CO., Natick, Mass., recently 


incorporated with $250,000 capital, 
has elected the following officers: 
President, C. A. Towle; vice presi- 


dent, F. E. Ware; treasurer, Strabo 
V. Claggett. Henry Mullen, Walter 
Sudgen and G. E. Prentice, together 
with the president and_ treasurer, 
form the directorate. The company 
will manufacture 50 different kinds of 
wire products and enamel goods and 
has recently purchased its wire form- 
ing machinery. 


June exports of domestic water 
softeners totaled 939 units with a 
net sale price of $103,801 compared 
with 1028 units in May, with a net 
sale price of $140,696, reports of 11 
manufacturers to the department of 
commerce show. 
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Machinery 


Places Large Export Order for Railroad 
Shop Equipment in Brazil—Domestic Busi- 
ness Shows Improvement 








ENERAL improvement in sales of machine 
G tool and shop equipment was the feature of 

the market during the past week. 
believe that business will continue on the up-grade 
well into the end of the year. Inquiries strengthen 
this belief. An eastern interest has just closed one 
of the largest export orders placed in recent years. 


It included complete mechanical equipment for new 


* New York, Aug. 9.—Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co. has just booked the largest 
export machine tool order reported in 
some years. It has taken full mechan- 
ical equipment for the new shops of 
the Sorocabana railway at Sorocaba, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. All details of the 
business have not yet been received 
but it is known that the order em- 
braces 30 to 40 heavy metal working 
tools, including a number of driving 
wheel and car wheel lathes, heavy 
boring mills and milling machines. 
Complete equipment for a foundry is 
included. This business had been un- 
der negotiation for the past three 
years and had been figured by promi- 
nent European concerns. The order 
is the largest received from abroad 
since the same company in 1921 
booked complete equipment for the 
shops of the Chilean state railways 
at San Bernardo, near Santiago, Chile. 

Domestic business has registered a 
slight improvement so far in August. 
Full reports show that business in 
this territory during July was a lit- 
tle better than in June, and present 
indications are that August will be 
better than July. The most promising 
inquiries at present are coming from 
structural fabricators in this dis- 
trict who are in the market for vari- 
ous replacement units. Electrical 
manufacturers continue to buy steadi- 
ly. A bright feature also is that 
good orders for presses have been 
placed by metal forming and stamp- 


‘ing companies in this district. Few 


orders, however, involve more than 
one tool each. 


Chicago, Aug. 9.—While buying of 
machine tools still is spotty, several 
dealers report a marked increase in 
inquiries, which have shown a much 
stronger trend than in the three previ- 
ous weeks. July business was almost 
on a par with June. Rock Island 
ordered 11 motor-driven grinders, and 
Chicago & North Western purchased 
two drills and an alligator shear. Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
is expected to buy on its list soon, 
although nothing has been closed on 
its inquiry up to this time. Santa Fe 
is expected to close within a few 
days on a 60-inch 16-foot planer, 
Scattered industrial buying is re- 
ported. Industrial users purchased 
during the week five lathes ranging 
from 21 to 30 inches. Railroad buy- 
ing is expected to be less active in 
the next few weeks. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 9.—Inquiries for 
tools have taken a decided turn for 
the better. Numerous companies are 


Dealers 


grinders. 


preparing for an active fall and have 
put out inquiries for one or two tools 
apiece to line up their equipment 
and make it as efficient as possible. 
A heavy buying movement is antici- 
pated by the trade here subsequent 
to the exposition in Cleveland next 
month. In the meantime, occasional 
orders are received by each of sever- 
al dealers, some of these for large 
units representing a fairly sizable 
expenditure of money. Trumbull Steel 
Co. has ordered three cranes, and 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. one, 
but Carnegie Steel Co. and others 
in the market are expected to place 
orders this week or next. 

Worcester, Mass., Aug. 9.—The ma- 
chine tool business is less spotty and 
slightly improved. The automobile 
industry is taking more tools and 
two firms are on overtime in central 
Massachusetts as a result of book- 
ing orders for machine parts this 
week. Sales this week also have in- 
cluded heavier tools, two grinders, 
a planer, a borer and a collection of 
smaller lathes. Bench tools and part 
makers are slightly more active and 
inquiries for smaller tools, nuts, bear- 
ings and screws are more numerous. 
The textile machine makers continue 
to note a gradual improvement in 
specifications from that industry. 

Boston, Aug. 9.—Sales during the 
last week were few and inquiries are 
lacking in the local machinery mar- 
ket. One dealer reports sales for 
July not quite up to July of last year 
but finds the past month holding its 
own compared with the first six 
months of 1927. 

Cleveland, Aug. 9.—Machine tool 
manufacturers and dealers in this dis- 
trict are optimistic over the pros- 
pects for business for August and 





CRANE ORDERS PLACED 

















Three cranes for new plant of Trumbull Steel 
Co., Warren, O.; to Alliance Machine Co. 
15-ton crane for Wood works of American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh, to Cleve- 

land Crane & Engineering Co. 
100-ton traveling crane for E. L. Phillips Co., 
New York, to Cleveland Crane & Engineering 





CRANE ORDERS PENDING 














Three cranes, including two of 75-ton capacity, 
for locomotive repair shops of Carnegie Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh; bids being compiled. 


shops of the Sorocabana railway in Brazil. 
30 or 40 heavy metalworking tools and equipment 
for a foundry was in the order. 
have been under way for three years. 
tural fabricators in the East have inquired for 
replacement units. In the Chicago district, the rail- 
roads are buying, one closing on 11 motor-driven 
Orders for cranes continue to shrink. 


Some 


Negotiations 
Struc- 


September. Orders have improved 
and inquiries are more general. The 
bulk of business still consists of one 
or two units at a time. The Detroit 
area is rather quiet, although a num- 
ber of automobile plants are expected 
to require machines a little later,. 
Used tools are moving well and are 
purchased to satisfy immediate de- 
mands. 


Offer Made for Rogers 
Brown Bonds 


The committee for the protection 
of Rogers-Brown Iron Co. 20-year 
general and refunding mortgage 7 per 
cent gold bonds has received an offer 
of $400 cash for each $1000 bond. 
In a letter to bondholders the com- 
mittee urges that advantage be taken 
of the offer since the commitment is 
contingent upon delivery of at least 
75 per cent of the outstanding bonds, 

Outstanding bonds amount to $3,- 
987,300 and the time limit set for de- 
positing them is Oct. 1. The commit- 
tee already controls 65 per cent of 
this total. 

“In the first meeting with the 
president of the company it was dis- 
closed that the company’s available 
funds were not sufficient to meet 
minimum operating requirements for 
more than a few months,” says a 
letter of the committee. “No consid- 
eration, therefore, could be given to 
any expenditures to plant account for 
producing coke at cheaper cost. The 
committee found that the company 
was faced either with refinancing or 
receivership and liquidation.” 

The letter said that the engineering 
firm of Coverdale & Colpitts estimated 
that $3,000,000 would be required for 
working capital, improvements and a 
modern coke plant, and, in view of 
the lien of the existing underlying 
mortgages, held such financing im- 
practicable. Coverdale & Colpitts fur- 
ther held that the 40 per cent cash 
offer for the bonds was more than the 
holders would receive in liquidation. 

The Chemical National bank has 
been named subdepository at New 
York for the bonds. 


F. E. Myers & Brother Co., Ash- 
land, O., manufacturer of pumps and 
farm supplies, held a four-day sales 
convention, opening July 26. Ad- 
dresses by officials, outline of policies 
and inspection of the plant made up 
the program. 
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CONSTRUCTION nd ENTERPRISE 


Concise Timely Business Building Opportunities from Field of Industry 





North 





Atlantic 














HARTFORD, CONN.—Remington Typewriter 
Co. will build a 4-story addition 60 x 69 feet. 
Charles W. Berry is plant manager. 


MERIDEN, CONN.—Wolf New Process Abra- 
sive Wheel Co., Hanover street, maker of 
grinding wheels, has awarded the contract 
for a l-story addition, 46 x 60 feet to L. A. 
Miller Co., that city. 


WATERBURY, CONN.—Motor Parts & 
Grinding Co. has been incorporated by Wil- 
liam, Arthur and Harold J. Hodgkinson, 75 
Watertown avenue. 


WATERVILLE, CONN.—Waterbury Fastener 
Co., manufacturer of snap fasteners and other 
metal specialties, plans to build a _ 5-story 
addition. C. Jerome Bailey, Waterbury, Conn., 
is architect. 


WINSTED, CONN.—Winsted Insulated Wire 
Co. has been organized to manufacture 
enameled wire and has leased the plant 
formerly occupied by the Benjamin Richards 
Co. in that city. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Superior Linking Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated with $500,900 
capital by M. M. Lucey, Wilmington. 


WASHINGTON—American Amplifier Co., 
Colorado building, has been organized to 
manufacture voice amplification apparatus. 


CUMBERLAND, MD.—Safety Celluloid Co., 
operated by the Celanese Corp., Amcelle, Md., 
will] build a power plant in connection with 
its contemplated chemical works; also a ma- 
chine shop will be constructed. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD.—Auto Safety Appli- 
ance Corp., 20 South Jonathan street, has 
been organized to manufacture safety appli- 





ances for motor vehicles. It is in the market 
for electrical equipment and brass parts. 

BEVERLY, MASS.—National Oxite Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $2000 capital to 
manufacture wire and wire products by Jacob 
I. Goldstein, 193 Lafayette street, Salem, Mass. 

BOSTON—City of Boston is to build a 3- 
story high school on Greenwood street in which 
will be two machine shops and one pattern 
shop. McLaughlin & Burr, 88 Tremont street, 
are the architects. 

LYNN, MASS.—Lynn Products Co. has been 
incorporated with 1000 shares no par value to 
engage in foundry and machine shop business, 
by Ernest C. Leach, Lowell, Mass. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Boston & Albany 
railroad plans extensive improvements in _ its 
West Springfield, Mass., yards. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—General Burners 
Corp. has been incorporated with 10,000 shares 
no par value, to manufacture burners and 
heaters, by Joseph T. Lord, Worcester, Mass. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—Worcester Refrigera- 
tor Corp. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital to manufacture refrigerators, and de- 
vices, by Donald Luey, 48 Williams street, 
Worcester. 

CLIFTON, N. J.—Passaic Bergen Welding 
Co. has awarded the general contract for a 
new l-story plant 30 x 120 feet to be built 
at Hackensack, N. J., to Ferber Construction 
Co., 16 Johnson avenue, Hackensack. 

NEWARK, N.  J.—Federal-Brandes Inc., 
Thomas street, maker of radio equipment, 


MMUMMNNYATT SAUNA UN ANNANUAANSGANRUU ERA EEUEAAANUOUOUUAEUENEGACEOAETON AAA TSEEAA LANA AURA SOARONGALA CUOMO AAAED ADH ETANEMAAAE ERENT TNE EAE MAESTRO 


Resale Equipment News 


Star Mfg. Co., New Lexington, 
O., will be placed on auction at 
a receiver's sale, Aug. 25, by Paul 
Gordon, receiver. The equipment to 
be sold includes machinery, engines, 
boilers, presses, office furniture etc. 


Piece ate. and equipment of the 


The manufacturing plant consists of 


an engine room, machine shop, mold- 
ing and assembling room and offices. 
* * * 

Sale of the plant and property of 
the Kuebler Foundries Inc., West 
Easton, Pa., will take place Aug. 
16 at that city. The property con- 
sists of six and one-half acres which 
will be sold along with the foundries, 
shops, building and equipment. Thomas 





Sales Calendar 


Aug. 25—Auction of plant and equip- 
ment of Star Mfg. Co., New Lexing- 
ton, O. 





A. Mellon is the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy. 
* * * 

Salvage property at Plattsburg 
barracks, Plattsburg, N. Y., will be 
sold at an auction, Aug. 16. The 
equipment includes iron, brass and 
steel scrap, automobile parts, gun bar- 
rels, bayonets, old wall lockers, tools 
and miscellaneous equipment. 


has work under way for a 4-story addition 
to its present l-story plant. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Standard Blower & Mfg. 
Co., 174 Pennington street, has been organized 
to do general sheet metal business and to 
design and install air conditioning, drying 
and dust collecting systems. The company 
is in the market for machinery. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Selfeed Pencil Co., Simon 
Seley, 790 Broad street, attorney, recently was 
incorporated to manufacture special metal 
pencils and other novelties, has bought a 
building and will remodel it for a new plant 
to be located at 269-71 Mount Pleasant avenue. 


PATERSON, N. J.—Arrow Airways Inc. has 
been incorporated with 150,000 shares pre- 
ferred, 15,000 shares no par value to manu- 
facture airships,, by Frank J. Davies, Paterson, 
attorney. 


TRENTON, N. J.—Golding Sons Co., Peace 
street, has awarded the contract for the 
construction of a feldspar grinding plant. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Bedford Metals Works 
has been incorporated with $5000 capital by 
J. B. Schoenberger, 118 West Forty-second 
street, Manhattan. 

BUFFALO—Falls Electric Furnace Corp. 
has been incorporated with 100 shares no 
par value to manufacture metal goods by 
Herbert J. McCaulley, 660 Grant street. 

BUFFALO—Willard Machine Corp., 175 
Forest avenue, has been organized to succeed 
the Willard Machine Works and will manu- 
facture automatic machinery, including cap- 
ping machines, vacuum fillers for powders 
and electric heating units. 

NEW YORK—Erie Railroad Co., 50 Church 
street, will build a 1-story machine shop at 
Jersey City, N. J. 

NEW YORK—Bouy Inc., 247 Park avenue, 
has been organized to do ornamental iron 
work, operating its own studio and workshop. 

NEW YORK—Fullview Windshield Wiper 
has been incorporated with $10,00 capital to 
manufacture automobile windshield wipers 
by H. W. Fried, 51 Chambers street, attorney. 

NEW YORK—Waldes & Co. has been in- 
corporated with 500 shares no par value to 
deal in metal goods by Phillips, Leibel & 
Frank, Woodside, attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Multivolt Corp. has been ir- 
corporated with $50,000 capital, 300 shares no 
par value to deal in machinery, by A. I. 
Smolens, 1440 Broadway, attorney. 

NEW YORK—Speed-O-Roll Press Co. has 
been incorporated with $40,000 capital to 
manufacture machinery by Grauer & Rath- 
kopf, 140 Nassau street, attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Air Filtration Corp. has been 
incorporated with 500 shares no par value 
to manufacture filtering machine by W. D. 
Moore, 149 Broadway. 


NEW YORK—Controlect has been incorpo- 
rated with 200 shares no par value to manu- 
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facture electrical appliances by W. G. Chittick, PORT JERVIS, N. Y.—Batcheller Saw & 
258 Broadway. Tool Corp. has been incorporated with $100,- 


C00 capital by A. W. Corwin, Middletown, 


N. Y. attorney. 


NEW YORK—John C. Eidt, 305 East Forty- 
fifth street, will build a 1l-story machine shop. 
pon a Partridge, 80 Church street, is = syRaCUSE, N. Y.—Doyle Machine & Tool 

Corp., 318 Pearl street, was recently incorpo- 

NEW YORK—Calumet & Hecla Co. Inc., rated to take over the business of the Doyle- 
25 Broadway, contemplates expanding its wall Machine & Tool Co., and will manufac- 
property at Calumet, Mich., to include the tyre special machinery, jigs ete., remaining 
addition of a new furnace unit and to install in its present location. (Noted July 14). 
additional equipment. 

NEW YORK—Ten-Uses Tool & Engineering 
Corp. has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital, 201 shares no par value to manu- 
facture hardware, by R. C. Brennan, 233 
Broadway, attorney. BETHLEHEM, PA.—Central Railroad of 

NEW YORK—Metal Heat Storage Corp. of New Jersey, 143 Liberty street, New York, 
America has been incorporated with $100,000 has awarded the general contract for its shops 
capital, 1500 shares, no par value, to manu- ere, including a forge shop, machine shop 
facture drying machinery by F. P. Gifford, ¢tc-, to C. W. Strayer, 2302 North Second 
111 Broadway, attorney. street, Harrisburg, Pa. 









TROY, N. Y.—Electro-Weather Machine 
Corp. has been incorporated with $250,000 
y Murphy, 


capital to manufacture machinery, | 
Aldrich & Guy, Troy, attorneys. 
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PHILADELPHIA—General Baking Co., 342 
Madison avenue, New York, will install con. 
veying equipment, ovens and other machinery 
in its new plant to be built here. 

PHILADELPHIA—Quaker City Roofing Co., 
1035 Parrish street, has awarded the general 
contract for a 1-story building for shop serv. 
ice, to Margassen & Fishbein, 1632 Marshal] 
street. 

PITTSBURGH—Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co., 36 
Penn avenue, manufacturer of brass, bronze 
and other metal castings, has acquired ad. 
joining property, 80 x 110 feet for expansions. 

PITTSBURGH—Rodgers Sand Co., 1 Wood 
street, has started work on its new 1 and 2- 
story sand and gravel distributing and storage 
plant, to include elevating, conveying and 
other equipment. 

PHILLIPSDALE, R. I.—American Electrical 
Works, manufacturer of electrical wire, cables 
ete. has awarded the general contract for 
an addition, to the Austin Co. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—City engineer is draw. 
ing plans for municipal airport to include ma- 
chine shop, supply building, beacons, etc. 








Centra 








PEEKSKILL, N. Y.—Tallerico Bros. has been CORRY, PA.—Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Co. has 
incorporated with $10,000 capital to manufac- work under way for a large storage addition. 
ture machinery, by M. Seidler, 291 Broadway, ERIE, PA.—wNational Oxygen Co., Erie 
New York, attorney. rlant, will build an addition. 
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CHICAGO—Western Chain Products Co., 1801 
Belmont avenue, has been incorporated with 


75,00 itz an C e ski Ains ‘ - ; 
#1 9,000 capit ll to mar ufacture skid che aici L. Cown, 140 North Dearborn street, 1s corre- 
by Rosenthal, Kurz & Tiedebohl, Continental 
& Commercial Bank building, corresponds:nts. 


spondent. 

CHICAGO—Russakov Can Co., 936 West 

CHICAGO—Automatic Power Door Mfg. Co., Chicago avenue, maker of cans and_ sheet 
8440 North Kimball avenue, has been incor- metal products, has purchased property, 75 x 
porated with $35,000 capital, 4000 shares no 100 feet and will build a new 4-story factory. 
par value, to carry on a general manufacturing CHICAGO—Illinois Stamping & Mfg. Co., 
business, with Corporation Trust Co., 112 218-30 North Jefferson street, has been in- 
West Adams street, correspondent. corporated with $100,000 capital to do a gen- 

CHICAGO—Multiple Unit Window Weight eral manufacturing and stamping business by 
Co., 35 East Wacker drive, has been incorpo- Vocyle C. Johnson, Lee S. Mikolons and Ralph 


rated with 10,000 shares no par value to manu- F. Himmelhoch. Erickson & Johnson, 10 
facture window weights, by Hugh R. Winton, South LaSalle strect, are correspondents. 
Farl C. Metzler and Charles T. Denker. Leonard NORTH CHICAGO—Heff Mfg. Co., makers 


of incubators and incubator appliances, con- 
templates building a new l-story plant, 80 x 
200 feet. L. J. Latz, Waukegan, IIl., is 
architect. 

SYCAMORE, ILL.—Inland Wire & Cable 
Co. has been incorporated with $2,000,000 
capital to deal in all kinds of insulated wire 
and cable with Gardner & Carton, First Na- 
tional Bank building, 33 South Clark street, 
correspondent. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—Graham Glass Co. has 
awarded the contract to Russ Engineering Co., 
Pittsburgh, for its new plant, 160 x 254 feet. 

NEW ALBANY, IND.—National Hame & 
Chain Co. was damaged by fire here, recently. 


ALBION, MICH.—Screw Products Co., Jack- 
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gon, Mich., has leased part of the factory for- 
merly occupied here by the Cement Casket Co., 
and will start production immediately. 


PORT HURON, MICH.—Yader Bridgeworks, 
builders of bridges and structural steel works, 
was damaged by fire Avg. 3. 

CANAL FULTON, O.—Fulton Drop Forge 
Co. will build a 2-story foundry replacing fire 
loss. 

CLEVELAND—City Foundry Co., 4629 Ham- 
jlton avenue, is building a 2-story pattern 
storage building, 60 x 120 feet. 

CLEVELAND—Surge Machine Co. has been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital by Elmore L. 
Andrews, Jerome C. Fisher and James A. 
Weeks. 


New Construction and Enterprise 


and H. K. Mansfield, all of Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND—D. Round & Sons, manufac- 
turer of chains and chain hoists, will build 


two additions to its plant, and has awarded 


the general contract to M. H. Lindhorst. 
CLEVELAND—Frank Chyall, 4193 East 
114th street, contemplates forming a com- 

pany to manufacture gray iron castings and 


expects to be in the market shortly for 


foundry equipment. 


EAST COLUMBUS, O.—Ralston Scales Co., 
J. J. Frank, purchasing agent, is inquiring for 
four drilling machines, two automatic ma- 
chines, two small presses, and other equipment 
for a proposed new plant. 


BELOIT, WIS.—Bids are being taken until 


1023 South Jackson street, which is enlarging 
its plant, will include an addition to the power 
plant and boilers house. Plans for this part 
of the work are in charge of Prof. G. L. 


Larsen, consulting engineer, in care of the 
company. 
MADISON, WIS.—John Peterson, 112 Roby 


road, contractor, has been engaged to design 
and erect a l-story factory, 50 x 200 feet, 
for the manufacture of bottle caps, at 2034- 
2054 Pennsylvania avenue. The name of the 
owner and occupant is withheld for the 
present. 


MILWAUKEE —Steel Service Corp. has been 
organized by A. C. French, 8027 Wisconsin 
avenue to establish a plant for heat treating, 
tempering and refining steel and other metals. 





CLEVELAND—Cleveland Twist Drill Co. has Aug. 22 by D. Arnold, secretary of the Be- 
leased property to the Metropolitan Body Co.. loit board of industrial education, for the MILWAUKEE—Metal Forms Corp., 1440 
$280 West Twenty-fifth street, for a new construction of a 2-story vocational school, Booth street, maker of sheet steel forms for 
building to be erected soon. 153 x 160 feet, according to plans by Archi- concrete construction, will build an additional 
CLEVELAND—International Sheet Casting tects Merman & Skogstad, LaCrosse, Wis. story to its present main shop. 
Co. has been incorporated with 500 shares A. G. McCreary is director. MILWAUKEE—Allen-Bradley Co., 286 Green- 
no par value by Leo Paul, Louis Bloomfield JANESVILLE, WIS.—Hough Shade Corp., bush street, maker of electric controlling 
Industrial Bust Ch 
PROUT, WALDRON & CO., been appointed sales represerita- there in the near future. The 
G rinees, Pa., have taken tives in the state of Louisiana company reports an increase in 
over all the patterns and and Mississippi for Graver Corp., its export demand for blowers. 
equipment of the Valley Iron East Chicago, Ind., to handle gp i 
Works, Williamsport, Pa., and water softeners, filters, tanks and 
will now handle transmission steel plate equipment. Merrick Foundry Co., Water- 


appliances, including a complete 
line of milling machinery equipped 
with motors manufactured by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* * * 


Hickman, Williams & Co. has 
its Detroit office to 1521- 
22-23 Ford building. 

ae ae 


moved 


Braden Steel & Iron Works, 
Tulsa, Okla., will establish a 
branch warehouse and sales of- 


fice at 2300 North Broadway, Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla., with Harry 
Group in charge. 

* ~ * 

Witt Steel Co., Greensburg, 
Pa., has changed its name to the 
Witt-Humphrey Steel Co., and 
will continue in the manufacture 
of all kinds of steel plate con- 
struction. 


* * + 
R. G. Haskins Co., Chicago, 
maker of flexible steel shafting, 


has purchased a two-story indus- 
trial building now in the course of 
construction from the Regan Con- 
struction Co. The building will 
contain offices. 


x ey 





ae 


Peelle Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
manufacturer of fire doors for 
freight elevators, has opened a 
southeastern branch office at 301 
Norris building, Atlanta, Ga. with 
Charles E. Wilcock, district man- 
ager for the territory, in charge. 


i +2 


Relay Motors Inc., a New Jer- 
sey incorporation, with its prin- 
cipal offices in Wabash, Ind., has 
purchased the Garford Truck Co. 
plant in Lima, O. No change in 
the operation of either the Lima 
or Wabash plants is expected. 


* * &* 


American Chain Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., has purchased the 
Manley Mfg. Co., York, Pa., man- 
ufacturer of garage equipment 
and small tools. The plant will 
continue to be operated as in the 
past but will be known as the 
Manley division of the American 


Chain Co. 
* ot 


Sterling Blower Co., Hartford, 
Conn., manufacturer of industrial 
blowers, has leased the space in 
an unused portion of the large 


bury, Conn., brass, bronze and 
aluminum castings, and a_ sub- 
sidiary of the Waterbury com- 
pany, will move into new quarters 
in the plant formerly occupied 
by the Eastern Brass & Ingot 
Co. This latter company went out 
of business some years ago, and 
the plant has been idle since. 


* * * 


J. L. Latture Equipment Co., 
Portland, Oreg., representative in 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho of 
Climax Engineering Co., Clinton, 
Iowa, has moved to 312-14 Madi- 
son street, Portland. The Chicago 
office of the Climax company has 
also moved to suite 1608 Harris 
Trust building, 111 West Monroe 
street. F. E. Blanchard is in 
charge at Chicago. 


* * * 


Page & Ludwick, operating a 
sales office at 14 East Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago, has termin- 
ated its partnership. The busi- 
ness now is conducted at the same 
address by the Page Sales Serv- 


ice, representing the Milwaukee 
Electric Crane & Mfg. Corp., 
Thomas Flexible Coupling Co., 


Royer Foundry & Machine Co., 








Robbins & Robbins, 801 Tchou- Colt Mfg. Co.’s plant in Hart- Magnetic Mfg. Co., and H. D. 
pitoulas street, New Orleans, have ford and will move its operations Conkey Co. 
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LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


Iron Ore 


Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 51144 per 


Mesabi bessemer, 5114 per cent 

Old range nonbessemer, 5114 

Mesabi nonbessemer, 51% per 
EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic 53 to 


Copper free low phosphorus 
53 to 65 per CONE .....cereercceeeee 





ELSIE. siali-itaetesipinennenensnvinneneenidt $4.55 
SER: ~ Srtrerentgustirapenmtemienpinscencesontcses 4.40 
UE I SOD | wecnntiiesucimesesvevcinne 4.40 
COTE TROT nccecesvccceccccccepsocccsseveceee 4.25 


Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 


6 
ee en a 9.00 to 10.50 


nominal 


Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Cents per unit, alongside docks, Atlantic 


ports cent per pound of metalic manganese con- 
tained. 
Spanish manganiferous ore, 54 STEN“ cinactihshinascboacencoeosanasumbuese 37 to 38 cents 


per cent iron and 2 to 4 
per cent manganese .............. 10.25 to 10.50 


North African low phosphor- 
NUR. canbsisccnsaaseaenesdabanreniesinsnmianatiovasbosenese 10.50 to 11.50 


Swedish foundry or basic, 62 
E.R. scsiicnciditintncnesins 9.00 to 9.50 


Spanish foundry or basic, 52 


to 56 per cent 9.00 to 9.50 





Washed gravel, imported duty 


North African foundry and 


basic 50 to 56 per cent 9.00 to 9.50 


Indian jccneibanaes 
Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent 


Washed gravel, Kentucky an 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 


37 to 38 cents 





| REE eek | 38 to 40 cents 


Fluorspar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 


d 
Illinois mines, per net ton....$17.00 to 18.00 


paid eastern tidewater, per 
ee 15.75 to 16.50 








building shop, factory 
H. L. Bradley 


devices contemplates 
and shipping room additions. 
is general manager. 


MILWAUKEE—Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
manufacturers of sheet metal building products, 
has purchased the Chicago warehouse of the 
Perfection Stove Co., at the corner of West- 
ern avenue boulevard and West Forty-third 
street. 

MILWAUKEE—Edde Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated with 500 shares no par value 
as successor to the business established at 
655 Third street, for the manufacture of oil 
purifiers and similar devices for automobile 
engines and industrial machinery. 


MILWAUKEE—E. J. Deguenther, who some 
time ago established a plant at 655 Third 
purifiers 


street to manufacture oil strainers, 





Morse & 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Fairbanks, 
Co. will build a 2-story plant here with 15,000 
square feet of floor space, as a permanent 
home of the Birmingham branch. 


AVON PARK, FLA.—Work is under way 
at the Avon Park steam station, the electrical 
power plant being erected by the Florida Pub- 
lic Service Co. on Lake Lotela. 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA.—Lauderdale 
Boat Works Inc. has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital to deal in boats and do a 
machine shop business by D. W. Raie and 
G. W. English. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA.—Boys Roofing 
& Sheet Metal Works Inc. has been incorpo- 
rated by W. S. Richardson, Cameau building. 

NEW ORLEANS—City Engineer Bryson Val- 
las is in charge of the plans for three new 
garbage incinerators which are contemplated. 

NEW ORLEANS—City has approved the 
plans for the completion of Poland street 
wharf and will award the contract soon. 

NEW ORLEANS—New Orleans Public Rail- 
road commission will build a public belt bridge 
across the Mississippi, for which detailed 
plans have been completed by Ralph Modjesti. 


NEW ORLEANS—Plans are well under way 
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and similar appliances for automobiles and 
machinery, has incorporated the business as 
the Edde Mfg. Co., with a capital stock of 
500 common shares without par value. It is 
planned to make a substantial increase in 
output. 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—Wisconsin Iron & Metal 
Co., 164 Marion street, has awarded the gen- 
eral contract for its iron and steel scrap 
warehouse and refining plant, 60 x 105 feet, 
to Schoenrock Bros. Co., New London, Wis. 

WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS.—Prentice- 
Weber Co., 1430 Second street North, has 
placed the general contract with Frank J. 
Henry, local, for erecting a 1l-story fireproof 
factory addition, 50 x 200 feet. The concern 
outfits and a 


manufactures camp cooking 


general line of heaters, stoves and ranges. 


R. A. Wiltrout is manager. 


5 Southern 


States 


for the Watson-Williams bridge across Lake 
Pontchartrain. Raymond Concrete Pile Co. is 
the general contractor and Ford, Bacon & 


Davis are engineers. 


HOMINY, OKLA.—OK Machine Works, Leo 
Wanger, manager, is building an addition to 
the machine shop. 


TULSA, OKLA.—Vaco Valve & Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $80,000 capital by 
W. H. Helmerich, Tuloma building, H. F. 
Bell and C. N. Aughtry to manufacture and 


sell oil field equipment valves. 


TULSA, OKLA.—Oklahoma Steel Castings 
Co., recently incorporated, is planning to add 
1500 square feet of floor space to its cleaning 
department, and to install new equipmert, 
including an annealing oven. Later the 
company will install automatic sand handling 


equipment. (Noted July 21.) 


WOODWARD, OKLA.—Empire Gas & Fuel 
Co. has construction under way for its two 
plants at Wichita, 
and Pampa, Tex. The Moreland plant will be 
started in the near future. 


new compression Kans., 


HOLLY HILL, S. C. Storm 


Corp., plans to purchase machine tools and 


Chapman 
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ecuipment for a local machine shop, and @ 
pluning mill. 

ATHENS, TENN.—Athens Works, 
C. L. Williams, manager, is enlarging its 
warehouse. 

CLEVELAND, TENN.—Taylor Plow (Co.,, 
Waterhouse street, is inquiring for machinery 


Stove 


and equipment for the manufacture of tractor 
disc plows for its proposed new plant 50 x 125 
feet. (Noted July 7.) 
KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Knoxville 
th. Graybar Electric Co. has awarded éon- 
warehouse which will be 


branch of 


tracts for a new 
ready during the summer. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Co. Ine., machinery dealer, is inquiring for 


Dempster Equipment 


a crane boom, forward drum and clam shell 

bucket for steam shovel. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN Volunteer 

Cement Co. is building a new plant here 


Portland 


and has awarded contracts to Burrell Co., Chi- 
cago, and Virginia gridge Co., Richmond, 
Va 

NORTH CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Samuel 


Manufacturers’ 
road, contemplates extensions to its plant, in- 


Stamping & Enameling Co., 
cluding the addition of more equipment to 
increase capacity. 

AMARILLO, TEX. Foundry Co. 
has been organized by J. W. Sell, owner and 


Amarillo 


manager, to take over and operate gray iron 
foundry at 1505 Johnson St. 

AMARILLO, TEX. 
plans building 140 x 160 feet at 505 Pierce 


street, 


Courtney Garage Ine., 
including machine shop for repairs. 
Amarillo Iron Works has contract for strue 
tural steel and miscellaneous iron. 

DALLAS, TEX. 


made for branch plant on 12-acre site recently 


Prest-O-Lite Co. has plans 


acquired at First avenue and Katy tracks. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Mosher Steel & Machinery 
Co. will start work soon on its new plant, 
to consist of 11 buildings, including structural 
iron works, ornamental iron works, iron and 
steel shop, machine shop etc. W. S. Mosher 
is president. 

EASTLAND, TEX.—Atex Construction Ca 
hes been awarded contract for construction of 
76 miles of 8-inech gas pipeline from San 
Anugelo to Ballinger and nearby cities for 
Western Gas & Fuel Corp. of Ranger. 

GALVESTON, TEX.—C. S. Porter, 1116 
Thirty-fifth street, has plans under way for 
a new plant to manufacture wire nails, wire 
woods ete, 

FORT WORTH, TEX.—Fort Worth Steel & 
Machinery Co. plans to build a new tank 
shop on its newly acquired 25-acre site, present 
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structures on which were built for the Texas 
Motor Power Co. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Hughes Tool Co., 300 
Hughes street, has awarded the contract for 
a warehouse to Houston Structural Steel Co., 
3910 Washington street. 

KERRYVILLE, TEX.—Charles Schreiner Co., 
distributor of machinery and equipment in 
Texas and southwest territory, has awarded the 
general contract for a warehouse addition to 
provide necessary storage space. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Elliott Jones oil 
refinery has been purchased by Southern Pipe 
Line Co., subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, and plant equipment is being moved 
tu latter’s properties in Reagan County. 


Business in Canada 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Great Eastern Railway 
officials are considering bids for construction 
of four steel bridge projects. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—Canada Ingot Iron 
Ltd. has been incorporated with 10,000 capital 
to manufacture and deal in road machinery 
and building hardware. Address is 511 Rogers 
building. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—J. Coughlan & Sons 
propose to build a large addition to their 
steel fabricating plant here. They have al- 
ready started to fill 8 acres of land east of 
the shipbuilding plant, to be used for new 
buildings. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—Vancouver Galvanizing 
Co. has started operations in a temporary 
plant, using a new patent, and has an output 
of 20 tons per month. The company will 


specialize in articles used in shipbuilding, 
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Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. works 


First Quality 






Pennsylvania ...$48.00 to 46.00 
See ... 43.00 to 46.00 
Illinois _........ .. 43.00 to 46.00 
Kentucky .- 43.00 to 46.00 
Missouri _....... .. 48.00 to 46.00 
TENE cscrcsrvisninmecibestinnen . 43.00 to 46.00 


Georgia and Alabama.......... 40.00 to 45.00 
Second Quality 








Pennsylvania 35.00 to 38.00 
ee senlionas 35.00 to 38.00 
BRM ~, is% cscsiscveducusuestinamsaceboaetacioas 35.00 to 38.00 
MMR | sospeictinessatarocseomecipai ... 35.00 to 38.00 
Missouri ... 85.00 to 38.00 
ES - - sxcomsimiiuigtnniecnis . 35.00 to 38.00 


Gerogia and Alabama ......... 80.00 to 35.00 
SILICA BRICK 


PONUSVIVANIR . ecreerscsccscacorcesiones 43.00 
Joliet, Ill., and East Chica- 

OE SESE ETE 52.00 
DUOR cexictstnntsdeivictiees 51.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton 
9 © 446 @ Dihiiennkaen 65.00 
MAGNESITE 
Per Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore 
base 
Dead-burned grain magnesite 40.00 


CHROME BRICK 


Per Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore 
base 
© 0s 2 Bikeinkwinnn 45.00 











telephone and sugar refining industries, as 
well as castings and spelter. It is expected 
the company will establish a new plant. 





BOWMANVILLE, ONT.—Hollingshead Mfg. 
Co. is planning an addition to factory here. 


BRANTFORD, ONT.—Brantford Hydro Elec 
tric System is receiving bids, no closing date 
set, for a transformer, capacity 2000 horse- 
power, to be installed in Greenwich Street 
sub-station. 


CLARKSBURG, ONT.—It is announced that 
R. Lougheed has purchased the buildings for- 
merly occupied by the Meaford Brick Co., and 
proposes to install machinery and equipment 
for the manufacture of brick and tile. 


FAIRBANK, ONT.—Dominion Sewer Pipe & 
Clay Industries Ltd., Swansea, Ont., will 
build a factory 84 x 160 feet, partly one and 
4-stories, on Schell avenue. Local engineer, 
A. G. Dalzell, 158 Redpath avenue, Toronto. 


GOUDREAU, ONT.—Clines Mines Ltd. has 
keen incorporated to mine, smelt and refine 
ores, metals and minerals, with $3,600,000 
capital by James Easterby, Harry W. Schu- 
macher and Joseph E. Humphry. 


KENORA, ONT.—Kenora Paper Mills has 
started work on plant addition. 

KITCHENER, ONT.—Canadian Goodrich Co. 
will erect a 8-story addition, 100 x 150 feet. 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.—The following 
contracts have been awarded in connection 
with the factory building here for the Cana- 
dian Shredded Wheat Co. Ltd.: General con- 
tractors, Frid Construction Co.; steel sash, 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Toronto; orna- 
mental iron, Canada Wire & Iron Goods, 
Hamilton; brick, Toronto Brick Co. Ltd., 
roofing, sheet metals, plastering, 
puinting and equipment contracts to be let 


Toronto; 


later. 


New Trade Publications 


STEEL CASTINGS—Nugent Steel Castings 
Co., Chicago, takes a steel drawbar as the 
text of a leafiet calling attention to qualities 
in steel castings that resist grueling service. 

EXHAUST FANS—Diehl Mfg. Co., Elizabeth- 
port, N. J., has issued a bulletin on its new 
exhaust fans. Operating statistics on the 
various types of fans produced are given. 


ARMATURES—Century 
Louis, presents a 4-page 


BEARINGS AND 
Electric Co., St. 
folder on the bearings and armatures in _ its 


single phase motors. 


LEATHER BELTING—Akron 
Akron, O., in a current bulletin illustrates the 


3elting Co., 


use of one of its belts on a hot saw cutting 
steel bars. 
ticles are present form an unusual test. 


Exacting service where hot par- 


STEEL PIPE — Semet-Solvay 
Corp., New York, has issued a leaflet calling 
attention to orders for its steel pipe for a gas 
main over a bridge where service is unusually 
severe. 


Engineering 


STOKERS—Slicing Stokers Inc., Philadelphia, 
has issued a catalog. describing its type of 
stoker for steam plants. Details of construc- 
tion are illustrated and results attained by 
its use are described. 


SAW BITS AND SHANKS—Southern Saw 
Works, Atlanta, Ga., has issued a booklet of 
specifications on saw bits and shanks for in- 
serted-tooth saws. Full instruction is given 
for ordering. Full-size illustrations of those 
most often used are given to aid in ordering. 


PUG MILL EQUIPMENT—William M. Bailey 


Co., Pittsburgh, has issued a folder on the 
mechanics of this device. Drawings showing 
the design and construction of the mill 
with principal dimensions are included. Vari- 
ous applications are described. 


NICKEL ALLOYS—International Nickel Co., 
New York, has compiled a second edition of 
its buyers’ guide. This is a classification of 
producers and fabricators of nickel alloy steel. 
The present listing contains additions and 
changes since the first was issued. 


STEEL POSTS—Sweet’s Steel Co., Williams- 
port, Pa., has issued an illustrated booklet on 
its flanged Jeg channels and steel posts. Illus- 
trations show adaptations of the steel posts for 
fences of many sorts, sign posts, highway 
markers and other uses. 


SAFETY CINDER NOTCH STOPPER—Wil- 
liam M. Bailey Co., Pittsburgh, presents in 
a current bulletin the features and advantaged 
of a patented cinder notch stopper for blast 
furnaces. Illustrations and drawings accom- 
pany the text. 


STEAM TURBINES—Dean Hill Pump Co., 
Anderson, Ind., has issued a bulletin on its 
steam turbines, designed for central station 
use where high pressure and high temperature 
steam is utilized. Data are provided for de- 
termining the approximate water rate and cor- 
rection factors due to superheat and back 
pressure. It is well illustrated. 


STEELS FOR GENERAL PURPOSES—Sir 


W. G. Armstrong Whitworth & Co. Ltd., 
Westminster, England, has issued an 85- 


page booklet on the various types of steel 
made in its plants. Over 50 illustrations ac- 
company the text. Value of the tensile test, 
temper brittleness, cold straightening and case 
hardening are among the various titles in- 
cluded in the table of contents. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT—General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has issued a 
number of bulletins on its equipment. Current 
issues include: Direct heat electric furnace, 
automatic reduced voltage starters, cartridge 
units, metal melting pots, mechanical drive 
turbines, push and pull switches, electric tur- 
bines, duplex controllers and _  directcurrent 
motors for steel mill chain main roll drives. 


TOOL STEELS—Sir W. G. Armstrong Whit- 
worth & Co. Ltd., Westminster, England, pre- 
sents a 58-page booklet with descriptions of 
its various types of tool steels, method of 
manufacture, analyses and applications are 
cutlined. Titles included in the table of 
contents are: Conditions under which ‘tool 
steels are supplied; high speed steel, suitability 
and treatment; Brinell test and tables; table 
of equivalent temperatures in Cent. and Fahr. 


BELT CONVEYORS—Link-Belt Co., Chicago, 
has published a data book on belt conveyors 
which covers the subject with great complete- 
ness. The principles and advantages of belts 
for conveying large quantities of material at 
low cost are set forth. Illustrations of parts, 
diagrams of installations for various purposes 
and methods of applying power are covered. 
Data covering a wide range are provided. The 
book is unusually complete. Users of belt 
conveyors will find much of value in its pages. 
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Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount. 

Chicago takes differential 2% points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis. 


















Butt Weld 
Gal- 
vanized 
a 19% 
and %-inch 25% 
inch 42% 
4814 
50% 
43% 
47 
43 
4114 
40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
Di III. sciceccscceatateeeitancin’ 60 484 
Lap Weld 
IIIA .- sehssceusbingnsetensenabnestinilvarvecey 53 41 
BEG Ce GRRE ccvesccscscccnsecscsccse 57 45 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
— CECE 5 See SCARE RA 24% 
4 and %-inch 47 80% 
Sele LR 53 421% 
EAIINOIN  canicecssecoreee 58 47 
1 to 1%-inch 60 49 
ee 61 50 
Fae ne a eee 42 hy 
WOE Gb. GORE eccrine 57 46 
4% to 6-inch .. 56 45 
7 to 8 inch .. 52 89 
9 and 10-inch ....... 45 32 
TE CO RD cicincemnn 44 $1 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
ae ee 82% 
to 1%-inch 45 854% 
2 to 2%-inch 47 87% 
EEN? ciiiasmiaeasuatedesiahiteaten 32% 
2% to 4-inch 34 
4% to 6-inch .. 83 
SS ee 26% 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferential discounts of 1 and 5 on black 
and 1% and 5 on galvanized.) 


Nrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 





loads. Individual quotations made on de- 
livered basis. 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
% and %&-inch_ .............0 11 +89 
MENDED” nideuinewrimesieanseiin 22 2 
ef may: saiaieiseiiainininun 28 1l 
to 14-inch 80 13 
Lap Weld 
1% and 14-inch 
8 ere 
2% to 6-inch 
8 to 6-inch ....... 
SN IN + iccvesitnticinenbanisinind 





PLUGGED AND REAMED 










Two points less than above 
EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 
YE and S-inch .....cccscccceee +19 +54 
gal RCE 21 7 
oer 28 12 
to 1%- ‘inch piilecianeatiieiiision 30 14 
Lap Weld 
SS aa schcichsieiatniis 23 9 
2% to 4-inch an 29 15 
4% to 6-inch 28 14 
7 to 8-inch ........ 21 7 
ee NEED ccrisksinccossseiscmeene 16 2 


Discounts and Extras 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 








%-inch +5914 
84-inch +40 
1-inch ........ +46 
14-inch . +40 
1%-inch +39 
Lap Weld 
2 and 2% inches .............. +13 +25 
Oe SS eae + 8 +17 
1% to 6-inch + 9 +18 
2 OS eee ee ee Sc 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferential discounts of 1, 5 and 2% on 
black and galvanized.) 


Boiler Tubes 


Pittsburgh less carload discounts. 
4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 

2 and 24-inch 
2% and 2%-inch .. 
8-inch . aii 
3% to 3%- ‘inch . 
4 to 13-inch 

(Note—Additional discounts of 5 to 7 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


CHARCOAL IRON 


Carload 











5 
(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 3 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 








EAE ES SLI off 
1% and iccnmenak ‘i 48 off 
Lh- _ a om 32 off 

2 and 2%-inch . 27 off 
2% and 2%- inch 35 off 
BO. cececscetesscncosenvees 41 off 
8% and 34-inch ..... 43 off 
OS eae 46 off 
414, 5 and 6-inch 41 off 

SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 

BE REINO cnvcicsticsscssccesseee 30 off 
2% and 2%-inch 38 off 
Lo eae 44 off 
8% and 3%-inch ....... 46 off 
RID: ctaccseentcsennciiniine 49 off 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 44 off 

(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 8 


extra 5 per cents now being given.) 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 


Add $8 per ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 

SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 
Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent........ 50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent........ 45 to 50 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
2-ine 12-gage 14\c 
2-inch 1l-gage 15c 
2-inch 10-gage 16c 
24-inch .. 12-gage 16c¢ 
2%4-inch -. ll-gage 17¢ 
2%-inch . 10-gage 18¢ 
NED S seatabvenic 7-gage 33c 
63-inch 9-gage 50c 
6%-inch 9-gage 52c 





Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths 


Plate Extras 


BASE 
Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 
forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, %4-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge, (except for %-inch or 


72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per pound for width of 
diameter. 

All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

\%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 





to weigh— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 
EOE icici hicenniaatircmdad -05c 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
RIE. sevidisexiacseintacacssipenacssnoeusesmebeanibne 10¢ 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
MAGN, sdicnccn ream teenok -l5e 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
STII = eacicctnuscittsanstnarscansishitien ccciettaebtnianats .25c¢ 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 
INTEND - 0: sicpcshinsisstnisbiada ieanciaibiinisanaestamadtiaiiaaimannpitiss -500 
Plates less than 44-inch or lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 
EIEN. . “cccvsanessccesoubeas ussussasenbocusctnssekasntereicaie -10¢ 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 
SURI © Sco sviinncucecachecdbceakethsertontamblcoriensetbnns -20¢ 
Over 96 inches to and hanaaiatis 100 
MINED. scusctapsinccicentensts -80c 
Over 100 inches add "35¢. “to” “width ex- 


tras for plates 44-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 


Plates not Exceeding 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and 
including 8/16-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot, to and _ in- 
cluding 7.65 pounds per square foot .20c 
Plates over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and in- 
cluding 3/16-inch; or lighter than 11 
pounds per square foot, to but not in- 
cluding 7.65 pounds per square foot. 20c¢ 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 





SDD nddnseciachseieontbeisiesusaabbiqueninetetetsibeostiamnboens -80c 
QUALITIES 

PR WEEE cc becccctererennene -10c 
Flange steel (boiler grade) -1l5¢ 
Ordinary firebox steel ......... -20c 
Stillbottom steel .................. -80c 
Locomotive firebox steel] ......ccccscceseeee -50c 
RED FANININL.  , dnténdsiicessanshcpedaninienddunlaseaesetineeee 1.50c 
Hull materials subject to U. S. Navy 

Dept. Specifications for Medium or 

NG I Bi Sissies iesccatesctctncicicn 10¢ 
High tensile hull steel subject to 

U. S. Navy Dept. or equivalent 

PIRI | rca ci sesh cvecciveteanss osnsesnsclvedase 1.00c 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy 

Dept. Specifications, classes A and 

RR es oe eee 1.50¢ 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 


to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 
Floor Plates 
Checkered plates 1.768¢ 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel” 


only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 
INSPECTION 


Mill inspection 

Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau direct 


to buyer. 
CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 


Five feet and over up to published limit of 
length, but not over 80 feet...No extra 


Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive........ -10¢ 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive........ 25c 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive........ 50c 
RON OIE cxsvibtsnscsocsceeaveeoaaanertcciness -55c 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive... .10¢ 

Over 100 feet add .25c plus .05¢c for 


every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 


Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Including straight taper plates) 
eS ee ee ee een -10¢ 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared with re 
entrant angles) 
Additional extra .20¢ 
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Typical Installation in Well-Known Automobile Plant 


WHY SHEET-SCRAP CAN BE PROFITABLY COMPRESSED 


It commands at all times the best price; 
It can be more conveniently stored; 
It can be more economically handled; 
It can be readily held for favorable markets; 
It practically eliminates corrosion; 
It permits of loading cars to capacity; 
It saves much heat in remelting. 


LOGEMANN SCRAP-METAL PRESSES 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Types 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3126 Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Also presses making crucible- eal Cisse. ee; m Please indicate character of 
size bricks of copper, brass, = aceasta ed a :.. - 4% scrap, quantity and heaviest 
aluminum and other metals. r | yew: gauge, when writing. 


he 


Logemann Mechanical-type Metal Baler 
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A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. If you don’t find what you 
want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. [Index to advertisements will give 
you page number of any advertisers and by referring to advertisement 
you can get full particulars about products. 


























ABRASIVES ANNEALING BOXES BARS (Concrete Reinforcements) Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Pittsburgh Grinding Wheel Co. TF arrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rochester, Pa. Sandusky, O. Bethlehem, Pa. Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
Pittsburgh Annealing Box Co., Bourne-Fuller Co., The. St., Chicago, Il. 
, ve 801 Beaver Ave., N. S., 1912 Scranton Rd.. Cleveland, O. Inland Steel Co., First National 
"gerard ee —_— Pittsburgh, Pa. Donner Steel Co., Ine., Bank Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Hes ——ee = Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., P. O. Box 1000. Buffalo, N. Y. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
34th and Smallman Sts., Franklin Steel Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ACCUMULATORS Pittsburgh, Pa. Franklin, Pa. Migret, Rene, 7 Boulevard De. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- Riter-Conley Co., Oliver Bldg., Gulf States Steel Co., Brown-Marx fontaine, Charleroi, Belgium. 
chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. Phoenix Iron Co.. The, 
Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Smith, George H., Steel Casting Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 20 So. 15th Philadelvhia, Pa, 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. St. Louis, Mo. Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Ine, 
United Engineering & Foundry Union Steel Casting Co., 6201 Migret, Rene, 7 Boulevard De- 16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., and Butler Sts.. Pittsbureh, Pa fontaine, Charleroi, Belgium. Chicago, Ill. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. United Engineering & Foundry Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son., Inc., 
Wood, R. D., & Co., 400 Chestnut Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., 16th and Rockwell Sts., BEARINGS (Ball) 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. PD dsr wig . in Chicago, IIl. Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
sanesvilie § Malleable 0., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ACETYLENE (Dissolved’ Zanesville, O. BARS (Iron and Steel) New Departure Mfg. Co., The, 
icici’. Guam. Ce Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. Bristol, Conn. 
Newark. WN = 24 APPRAISALS Bethlehem Steel Co., Norma-Hoffmenn Bearings Corp., 
Prest-O-I ite Co.. The. 30 E. 42nq McKee, Arthur G., & Co., Bethlehem, Pa. Stamford, Conn. 
St aSiiie York City aia 2422 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O Bourne-Fuller Co., The, 
Be on ' =n 1912 Scranton Rd.. Cleveland, O. BEARINGS (Journal) 
ee oe AXLES Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Cadman, A. W.. Mfe. Co.. 2816 
ACETYLENE GENERATORS Bethlehem Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Smallman St.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Air Reduction Sales Co., 342 Bethlehem. Pa. Morris, Wheeler & Co.. 30th and Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
Madison Ave., New York City. Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegi Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Newark. N. J. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co.. 30 E. 42nd Bldg.. Pittsburgh, Pa Penn Iron & Steel Co., Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
St., New York City. Champion Machine & Forging Co., Creighton, Pa. Canton, O. 
The, 3675 F. 78th St., 
ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS Cleveland, O. BARS (Steel) BEARINGS (Motor) 
Air Reduction Sales Co., 342 Illinois Steel Co.. 208 So. LaSall Armstrong, Sir W. G., Whitworth Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Madison Ave., New York City. St... Chicaro, Il. / & Co.. Ltd., Kinnaird House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
International Oxygen Co., : National os Co., Friek Bldg., igs — ‘ne London, S. W. Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
Newark. W. : littsburgh, Pa. , England. Newark. N. J. 
Prest-O-Lite Co.. The. 30 E. 42nd RABBITT METAI ao ~—_ Co., Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
St.. New York City , Sk AL sethlehem, a. Stamford, Conn. 
- sia Cadman. A. W., Mfe. Co., 2816 Bliss & Langhlin, Ine., 
ACIDS (Pi-kling) Smallman St., Pittsburgh Pa BR in Toren a es BEARINGS. (Oilless) 
American Chemical Paint Co iG PRESSES ao a aa Rhoades, R. W.. Metaline Co., 
* >, , BALING PRESSES 1912 Scranton Rd., Cleveland, O. Inc.. Rhoades Bldg.. Long Island 
Ambler, a. Logemann Brothers Co., 2126 Bur- Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegi City. N “Y. Sis Nae es 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. ity, N. . 
ADAMITE ROLLS Central Alloy Steel Corp., . ae 
American Adamite Co., The, BANDS AND HOOPS  (Galvan- Massillon, O. BEARINGS (Roller) 
12th and Etna Sts., ized Strips) Donner Steel Co., Inc.. way og ewe yee 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Sharon Steel Hoop Co., P. O. Box 1000 Iuffalo. N. Y. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Sharon, Pa. Frekiiie Stel Weta, Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
AIR COMPRESSORS—See COM- . Franklin, Pa. _ Newark, N. J. “ m4 
PRESSORS (Air) , BANDS (Iron) Illinois Steel Co.. 208 S. LaSalle Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Bethlehem Steel Co., St., Chicago, TIl. Stamford, Conn. 
AIR FILTERS Bethichem, Pa. Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., See iene beatae 
: a bes Oe 16 fahansia Ave Ne imken oller earing Co., e, 
— a ge a Inc., BANDS (We'ded Tron and Steel) anes" gn y c ae Nats we Canton, O. 
erate ale Akron-Selle Co., Akron, O ae! ee ee even 
d . , . ink Bldg., Chicago. Til 
re “WINER Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., PEARINGS (Thrust) 
hc Seles Cort + pot Meg mca Buchanan St! _ Pittsburgh, Pa. Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
80 E 42nd_ St. N ne You City. Minneapoli "Minn ; sree Keystone Drawn Steel Co., _Ann Arbor, Mich. . 
I saslieg "0 E. J & Co . Bull it Bl ged : a - Spring City, Pa. Norma-Hoffmann searing Corp., 
ye: 0, BE. Jd., & 0., ulll dg., ivret ne vd —_ ' Ste ore % 
Philadelohia. Pa BARGES (Steel) Migret, Rene, 7 Boulevard De- __ Stamf rd. Conn. ; : 
- Artie : , ; 3 % fontaine. Charleroi. Belgium. Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Metal & Thermit Corn.. 120 Broad- American Bridge Co. 71 Broad-  posige Coast Steel C alt Canton, O 
way. New York City way, New York City. ACITIC oaststee 0.. _Rialt ) anton, ‘ 
Tits | Aes Allov Mfe “Cc : Bildg.. San Franciseo. Calif. 
el ‘Tels. NOY.” BARRELS (Steel) Renublie Iron & Steel Co., RELT FASTENERS 
Vanadium Corp. of America, Cleveland Wire Sprint C>.. Th», Youngstown, O. ? Bourne-Fuller Co., The, 
120 Broadway. New York City 1281 E. 28th St.. Cleveland, O .* oa ee Pe Inc., 1912 Scranton Rd., Cleveland, 0. 
20 ‘oa ay, ! ity. 6th ance ockwe Sts., 
ALI MINUM . s ROWS Chicago, TH. — Wea 
Leavitt. C. W.. & Co., BARROWS T Cos : . ca BELT LACING (Leather) 
30 Church St., New York City. Sterling Wheelbarrow Co., ‘Co. 1351 onl. rtd & Railroad Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros.. Milwaukee, Wis. uae sd ee” “gages Blde., 1305 Elston Ave., Chicago, II. 
Inc., 21 E. 40th St., New York Rete come canetge ag , 
City. BARS (Alley) Youngstown Shect & Tube Co., BELTING (Leather) 
" ear “egh rs ee Youngstown, O. Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., W 
: —_ . a. Oa, td.. Kinnair louse, 1305 Elston Ave., Chicago, : 
Cotes age -tbaggoe yar pea Pall Mall East, London, S. W. 1, BARS. STEEL (Electric Furnace) 
cae Gateters. thew York Cite England Timken Roller. Bearing Co., The, BENCHES AND FRAMES (Draw- 
” ‘ sa ialliling = . Sourne-Fuller Co.. The, Canton, O. ing) 
- _ 1912 Seranton Rd.. Cleveland, O Morgan Construction Co., 
ALUMINUM | Central Alloy Steel Corp., BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, Worcester, Mass. 
Summerill Tubing Co., Massillon. O. ETC. 
Bridgeport, Pa. Donner Steel Co., Inc.. Bethlehem Steel Co., BENCHES AND FRAMES (Wire 
P. O. Box 1000, Buffalo N. Y Bethlehem, Pa. Drawing) 


Inc., Blystone Mfg. Co., Ironton St., Vaughn Machinery Co., 


ANGLES. TEES. CHANNELS— Wheclock. Lovejoy & Co.. 
Springs, Pa. Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


See STEEL (Structural) 128 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. Cambridge 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 
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Death 
Takes 


usiness 
General 


Main entrance to Gary memorial church at Whea 


UDGE Elbert H. Gary, chairman 
of the board of the United States 


Steel Corp., died at his home in 
New York, Aug. 15, of chronic myo- 
carditis. 

Although absent from his desk for 
more than a month, his illness did 


not take a serious turn until 48 hours 


before his death. The body was to 
be taken to Chicago Wednesday and 
services held at 10:30 a.m. Thurs- 


day, Aug. 18, at the Gary Memorial 
Methodist Episcopal church at Wheat- 
on, Ill. Interment was to 
a cemetery near Wheaton. 

All mills of the 
suspend operations during the funeral 
will 


follow in 
corporation will 


service Thursday. General offices 


be closed all Thursday. The finance 
committee meeting which was_ sched- 
uled for Tuesday has been  post- 
poned until Aug. 30, on which date 


the directors of the corporation also 


will meet. 

The following will be honorary pall 
bearers: George F. Baker Jr., John 
mm. Baten, Er. A. S. 
S. Coty, Vice President Sena- 
Illinois, Bernard Eck 
Farrell, W. J. Filbert, 
Jesse D. Holmdom, 
Sr... w= 
Governo} 
Miller, 


Clarke, Hiram 
Dawes, 
tor Deneen of 
art, James A. 
A, 'W. 
Marvin 


Harris, 
Hughitt 
Leet, 
Illinois, 


Kerr, 
Former 


Nathan L. 


George K. 
Lowden of 


John J. Mitchell, Julius S. Morgan, 
Lewis Nixon, Alexander H. Revell, 


George M. Reynolds, Julius Rosenwald 
and Dr. Walter Dill Scott. 

Elbert Henry Gary 
8, 1846, to Susan A. 


Gary, then living near 


was born, Oct 
and Erastus 
Wheaton, IIl., 
25 miles west of Chicago. 

Wheaton, 


scene of his 


In the common schools of 


which were the early 


li 








from which funeral will be held 


school 


quired the 


Elbert 
reputation of 


days, Gary soon ac- 


being “long 


headed’, fair and seeking to excel in 
everything to which he put his hand. 
April, 1861, found the Civil war 


Life 


Mileposts in Busy 
of Judge Gary 


W he aton, Til. 


and 


Born Oct. 8, 1846, nea) 
Educated in 


y 
common schools 


Illinois Institute, Wheaton, leaving 
in 1864 to enlist for the Civil war. 
In April, 1865, he began study of 


Naperville, Ill. 

Entered College of Law of 
Chicago in fall of 1866, being gradu- 
1868. 


law at 


T in ion 


ated in 
Appointed deputy clerk of Superior 
Court of Chicugo in 1868. 
In 1871 he 


re signe d to become 


part- 


ner in law firm of Van Armen & 
Vallette, opening own office later in 
year. 

From 1871 to 1898 conducted gen- 


eral law business in Chicago. 

In 1892 organized Consolidated Steel 
& Wire Co. for John W. Gates. 

In 1897 organized 
a& W ire Co. of Illinois 


ions resulting in the 


American Steel 


and instituted 


negotiat formation 


of the Federal Steel Co. 

In 1898 moved to New York and 
shortly thereafter took first steps lead- 
Ing to organization of the United 


States Steel Corp. 
On April, 1901, 

Steel Corp. and become chairman. 
On April, 

can Iron & Steel Institute. 

9 dic d at Ne Ww 


incorporated the 


1908, incorporated Ameri- 


August 15, 1927 York. 
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Head of 
Largest 


Industry 
26 Years 





ton, Ill., 


opening and Elbert Gary a student in 
the Illinois 
Methodist 


efforts at 


Institute, a Wesleyan 
Wheaton. His 


fruitless 


college at 


enlistment because 


of his youth—he was only fourteen— 
he continued in college until early 
1864 and then ran away and _ joined 


a regiment. But two months later, in 


1864, his older 


May, brother was 
wounded in action and a leave was 


granted Elbert. 


Peace found Elbert Gary unsettled. 
Ile did not care to continue his school- 
ing. In this uncertain mood he taught 
then accepted an 
offer to read law in the office of Val- 
lette & Cody at Naperville, then the seat 
of DuPage county. His mother had 
Vallette, than 
Erastus Gary had _ been 


chool for a term, 


been a and for more 


twenty years 
DuPage coun- 
until the fall 
Union 
after- 
Northwestern  uni- 
served in 


a trusted magistrate of 
April, 1865, 
when he 


ty. From 
if 1866, entered the 


College of Law of Chicago, 
part of 
Elbert Gary 
minor capacities in the county courts. 

After 


his class in 


ward a 
versity, also 
graduating at the head of 
1868, he was appointed a 


deputy clerk of the Superior court, 
in Chicago, at a weekly salary of $12. 
original ap- 


chief 


Seven months after his 


pointment he was promoted to 
clerk. The salary of $45 per week en- 
abled Graves, 


daughter of a Union general, living in 


him to marry Julia 
city of Aurora, and 
Wheaton, from 
commuted to Chicago almost 


the neighboring 
et up a home in 
which he 
daily for the next thirty years. 

1871 he resigned 
partner in 


In the spring of 
his clerkship to become a 


the law firm of Van Armen & Val- 
lette, his uncle, Col. Henry F. Val- 
iron Trade Review, August 18, 1927 
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lette, with whom he had studied at 
Naperville, having set himself up in 
Chicago. The disastrous fire of Oct. 
8, 1871, which destroyed downtown 
Chicago, also broke up the law firm 
and as soon as possible Elbert Gary 
opened his own office. The firm short- 
ly became Elbert H. & Noah E. 
Gary, the latter being the brother who 
was wounded in the Civil war, and still 
later Gary, Cody & Gary, to include 
the Judge Cody with whom he had 
studied at Naperville in 1865. 

By 1892 Elbert Gary—now 
Gary by virtue of service as probate 
judge of DuPage county—had devoted 
a score of years to the general prac- 
tice of law in Chicago. He had been 
president of the Chicago Bar associ- 
ation, president and first mayor of 
Wheaton. His social life had centered 
largely in the family associations at 
Wheaton and his church life in the 
Methodist church which he later re- 
placed as a memorial to his mother. A 
large proportion of his earnings he had 
invested in land adjacent to Chicago. 

About this time the barbed wire 
industry was being wracked by in- 


Judge 


ternecine warfare from which the 
colorful John W. Gates was rising 
victor. Gates, long an acquaintance 


of Judge Gary, went to him in 1892 for 
legal putting together 
five wire companies. The organiza- 
tion of the Consolidated Steel & Wire 
Co. was, for all practical purposes, 
the Judge’s induction in the iron and 
steel industry. He acted as general 
counsel of the company and invested 
considerable money in it. A purchase 
of stock in the Illinois Steel Co. re- 
sulted in his being chosen a director, 
a post he held from 1895 to 1898. 
Returning in 1897 from a European 
trip, Judge Gary and Gates laid be- 
fore the house of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., New York, a proposal for a steel 
and wire combination, the capital of 
which was to be $80,000,000. The or- 
through but Judge 
bringing the 


assistance in 


iginal plans fell 
Gary later succeeded in 


loose ends together and formed the 
American Steel & Wire Co. of IlIli- 
nois—a $24,000,000 concern. This 


task completed, Judge Gary initiated 
the negotiations which resulted in the 
consolidation of the Illinois Steel Co., 
Minnesota Iron Co., Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern and Duluth & Iron Range 
railroads and several other closely- 
allied interests as the Federal Steel 
Co, 

In September, 1898, Judge Gary en- 
tered into a three-year contract with 
the elder Morgan and the following 
month wound up his affairs in Chi- 
cago and went to New York to be 
actively in charge of the Federal com- 
pany. In the ensuing few months An- 


drew Carnegie came into the market 


IV 


Judge Gary’s Creed 
Culled from Speeches Made by Him 
in Past Few Years 
BELIEVE in 
hostility; in 


competition but not 
rivalry but not an- 
tagonism; in and success 
jor all but not the 
destruction of any. 
I believe thoroughly in competition. 
I believe the race should be won by 
that the 


cess should come to him 


progress 


punishment or 


the swiftest, greatest suc- 


who is most 
earnest and active and persevering. 
I believe it is better to be prudent 
than to 
at the risk 


and make less profit become 


reckless or extravagant 
of calamity. 

I believe in proceeding with 
tion; making it that 
not take any step that you will have 


cau- 
certain you do 
to retrace. 

I believe that no industry can per- 
manently succeed that does not treat 
its employes equitably and humanely. 

I believe in the elimination of need- 
less competition and the friction of 
cost. 
that 
ultimately and 


unnecessary 
I believe 
right, it will 
manently succeed. 

I believe thoroughly im 
so far as it is practicable and proper. 
I believe it is mistake 


public sentiment. 


when a thing is 


per- 
publicity, 


always a 
to oppose 
I believe 


in dealing in frankness. 


for a purchaser for his reorganized 
Carnegie Steel Co., of which Charles 
M. Schwab’ was Judge 
Gary from the first favored an amal- 
gamation of the Federal and Carne- 
gie companies, ironed out the 
liminary details of bringing the two 
together, “sold” the idea to the elder 


president. 


pre- 


Morgan and on April 1, 1901, the 
present United States Steel Corp. 
came into being. 

It is through his achievements as 


chairman of the corporation that 
Judge Gary’s name will live. On the 
formation of the corporation he severd 
his connections with the American 
Steel Foundries, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., International Harvester Co., Hud- 
son & Manhattan railroad and many 
other interests of which he was a 
director or counsel. The last 26 years 
of his life he devoted wholly to the 
corporation. 

No sooner was the corporation do- 
than the question of 
arose. Gary won 


ing business 
dominance Judge 
from his executive committee the de- 
cision that the chairman was the ac- 
tive executive and never did he fail 
to exercise his prerogatives. The ques- 
of organization of labor in the 
subsidiaries was 


tion 
various corporation 
a vexing one. Judge Gary consistently 
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stood for the open shop and won. The 
dissolution suit in 1911, following the 
Stanley hearings, was a_ severe dis- 
appointment to the Judge, who _ be- 
lieved his principles had prevailed, 
but the termination of the action by 
the United States Court in 
1919 proved the 
that his was a “good trust’. 


Supreme 
Judge’s contention 
Judge Gary’s co-operation with the 
government in the prosecution of the 
world unstinting. None of 
the heavy demands made upon cor- 
subsidiaries by the war in- 
custries, and other boards 
was refused. At the behest of the 
government the corporation went into 
ordnance  plant— 
because of the ar- 


war was 


poration 
munitions 


shipbuilding. An 
completed 
mistice—was started on Neville island 
near Pittsburgh. Recalcitrants in the 
iron and steel industry were whipped 
into line in April, 1918, when the 
Judge pledged his _ subsidiaries to 
complete subordination of every task 
to that of winning the war. 


never 


When the federal trade commission 
in 1924 ordered the practice of Pitts- 
burgh-plus in pricing certain steel 
products discontinued Judge Gary de- 
About a 
early 


immediate acceptance. 
year after President Harding, 
in 1922, brought various iron and steel] 
leaders together in the White House 
and let it be known that abolition of 
the 12-hour work day in the industry 


creed 


would please him as an accomplish- 
ment of his administration Judge 
Gary ordered the 8-hour day _ substi- 


works of the 
Lacking one 


tuted in the corpora- 


tion wherever. possible. 


day, the Judge passed away on the 
fourth anniversary of the short day. 

Formation of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute on April 1, 1908, 
when incorporation papers were filed 


at Albany, N. Y., was always regard- 
ed by Judge Gary as a signal ac- 
complishment. Its original member- 
ship of 160 has grown 
guidance to about 2085. The judge has 
been its only president. 


under his 


Judge Gary is survived by the sec- 
ond Mrs. Gary and two daughters of 
his first wife—Mrs. Robert W. Camp- 
bell, of Evanston, Ill., and Mrs. Ger- 
trude Sutcliffe, of Chicago. 

Although a resident of New York 
for almost thirty years, Judge Gary 
never permitted the happy recollec- 
tions of his earlier days in the vicin- 
ity of Chicago to slip from him. At 
least once a year he went back to 
Wheaton, visiting the memorial church 
which he built in Wheaton and per- 
sonally seeing that the little cemetery 
south of Wheaton, where he will now 
be laid to rest, was maintained. Fre- 
quently he spent his Christmas _holi- 
days at Chicago. 
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Gary Rites in Church He Built 


HEN Judge Gary in June, 
1925, made one of his fre- 
juent visits to his home town 
of Wheaton, IIl., he was received back 
in the congregation of the Gary Me- 
morial Methodist Episcopal church. 
He returned, unused, the letter of dis- 
missal he had taken out 21 years 
previous on leaving for New York. 
Mrs. Gary joined with him. It is 
from this church that the last rites 
will be held Thursday. 
Wheaton is a_ factory-less 
of 6500 persons, about 25 miles west 
of Chicago. In what is now the 
western part of it Judge Gary was 
born. The countryside is one with 
which he has been most familiar. The 
Garys, Wheatons and Snyders, who 
bulk large in the population of Du- 
Page country, are inter-related. 
The church, a _ sandstone pile of 
typical 1900 architecture, stands three 


suburb 


blocks north of the business section 
of Wheaton and a short block east of 
the city park which was the site of 
the Gary residence prior to the fam- 
ily’s removal to New York. Only the 
old coach house still stands. By open- 
ing the various balconies and adjacent 
Sunday School rooms which converge 
on the main auditorium about one 
thousand can be accommodated. The 
oak pews, open organ and general 
architecture bespeak an architecture 
no longer employed, but the edifice 
has grown old gracefully and the at- 
mosphere is one mellowed with serv- 
ice. 

The two stained windows depict the 
Wise Men Paying Homage to the 
Christ Child and the Opening of the 
Tomb. All expenses of the church— 
about $96,000—were met by Judge 
Gary. In this congregation Judge 
Gary and his immediate family wor- 


shipped, his father and mother before 
him, and for many years he was 
trustee and president of the board. 

Two years ago, when walking down 
the main aisle to the chancel, Judge 
Gary said to the pastor: 

“This is the place to which some 
day I wish to be brought. Here is 
where I wish my friends to see me 
for the last time.” 

A simple bronze tablet just inside 
the alcove that is the main entrance 
to the church reads: 


To the memory 
of 
Erastus Gary 
1806-1888 
and his wife 
Susan Vallette Gary 
1819-1874 
this church was erected 1900-1901 by 
their son 






And now the son has run his course 
and his life span, too, can be recorded 
in the lines left blank. 





LONG a quiet country road about one mile south 
of Wheaton, Ill., a side road chiefly serving a 


Gary Mausoleum Possesses Unusual Beauty 


glass lead into the marble-paneled 


work and plate 


room which, in 


the apse in the rear, breaks into 





few country estates and so little traveled that 
the humane autoist must swerve to dodge the birds, 
is the little country cemetery in which Judge Gary 
will be laid to rest. 

Through the hedge of trees and shrubs the passer- 
by just glimpses a few tombstones embowered by the 
elms and maples, a patch or two of geraniums, the 
quaint stone house that is the 


a double stairway leading to the crypt room below. 
Carved into the frieze on the east wall and visible 
directly upon entering is the Latin motto—Ut Hora 
Sic Vita—Life is as an hour. Beyond this inscrip- 
tion and the finely matched and paneled marble walls 
floor of this 





there is no ornamentation. The 





caretaker’s quarters, and if 


the sun is bright, a_ glint 
from a granite mausoleum in 
the far 


graveled lanes leading in are 


corner. The two 


without arches or ornamenta- 


tion of any kind. Not over 





two city blocks does the ceme- 
tery border the road. It en- 
compasses perhaps 30 acres. 

At the very 


almost 


northeast 
corner, completely 


screened from the road, is 





room, which is also the top of the crypt room, 
is of solid granite. 

In the north and south 

walls of the crypt room 


have been carved 24 crypts, 
their length parallel to the 
room. In the west wall, di- 
rectly under the entrance 
steps, are eight crypts. 

The crypt reserved for 
himself by Judge Gary is 
along the north wall, the 
center one of the _ second 
tier. He will rest between 
the crypt now occupied by 





the Gary mausoleum—a Cor- 
inthian gem wrought in Vermont granite and Italian 
marble. Its setting is a grass plot shaded by young 
but sturdy elms and maples, and banking it are 
barberry and honeysuckle. For grace and _ fidelity 
to the Corinthian style it is not excelled. The struc- 
ture, which faces the west, is 24 feet wide by 54 
feet deep by 25 feet high. When completed in 1907 
it cost $100,000. 

Carved into the frieze directly above the entrance 
is E-H-Gary. Where the 
leaves the graveled lane is a sundial, flanked by 


granite entrance walk 


granite benches. Two massive doors of bronze grill- 


the first Mrs. Gary and that 
reserved for the second. Mrs. Julia Graves Gary 
is the first of the Gary family to be entombed there. 
A small plate, giving her name and the 
dates of her birth and death, is affixed to the 
Judge Gary’s crypt will be similarly 


bronze 


marble slab. 
denoted. 
The crypts are not to be sealed and it was Judge 
Gary’s wish that the caskets of his family be cov- 
ered with plate glass. In recent years Judge Gary 
had a 240-foot well sunk into the solid rock to in- 
sure a water supply for all time for keeping the 


cemetery green. 








E. H. 
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low, site of Gary 











The Gary Memorial 
Methodist Episcopal 
church erected by 
the judge in 1901 
in memory of his 


father and mother. 





























Judge Gary’s birthplace near Wheaton, IIl., and, be 


residence in Wheaton prior 








to his departure for New York 














cago for Ne w York. 
The other portrait 
shows him when he 


was 37 years old, 





Judge Gary as he 
appeared in 1898, 
when he left Chi- 











View in Wheaton cemetery, and rear view 


of Gary mausoleum 
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Nation’s Business Leaders Pay 
Tribute to Judge Gary 


WANT to express to you the sympathy and the sense 

of personal regret which I feel in the death of Judge 
Gary. He stood foremost among those who find in the 
great private enterprises of our country an opportunity 
for public service as well as a medium for financial profit. 
He upheld the best ideals of commerce and industry and 
proved that success is attained in largest measure through 
adherence to the highest standards of American business. 
His going is a great loss to the nation.—PRESIDENT COOL- 
IDGE in message to Mrs. E. H. Gary. 

One of the Greatest Figures 

UDGE GARY will go down in industrial history as 

one of the greatest figures in America. His manage- 
ment of the Steel corporation was unparalleled. His 
work and devotion to the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute, which he originated, were of incalculable benefit to 
the industry in promoting better feeling. He was a great 
man and his many friends and associates will miss his 
advice and counsel.—CHARLES M. SCHWAB, 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 


chairman, 


Most Able Leader and Wisest Counsellor 
N JUDGE GARY’S death the steel industry loses its 
most able leader and wisest counsellor. The American 
Iron and Steel institute was of his creation and through 
it he devoted himself with great earnestness and wisdom 
to the improvement of conditions throughout the iron and 
steel industry. He will be greatly missed by his friends 
and associates, of whom he was always most considerate. 
—E. G. GRACE, president, Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethle- 


hem, Pa. 


A Loss To the Entire World 


HE death of Judge Gary is a loss to the entire world. 

He was the outstanding figure of the last quarter 
of a century. The United States Steel Corp. has a 
strong board of directors, capable of properly filling his 
place. The subsidiary companies are thoroughly organized. 
Many of the presidents have initiative. Judge Gary’s 
policies permeate the entire organization. The death of 
Judge Gary is a personal loss. He was my constant 
devoted friend.—JosFPH G. BUTLER JR., Youngstown, O. 


The South Loses a Friend 
| AM deeply grieved over the death of Judge Gary. He 
was one of the country’s purest patriots and greatest 
intellects. 
steel industry in which his features are not imaged. He 


There is scarcely a page in the history of the 


built not only for today in industry, but for tomorrow and 
for evermore and his policy helped in a splendid way to 
span the chasm that was once deep and wide between 
employer and employe, between governmental authority and 
industry and between people at large and capital. In a 
large measure because of him it can be fairly stated that 
there is today a better and more cordial relation and a 
more friendly understanding between and among: all these 
than there ever has been during any period in the history 
His friendly interest in the South and 

Birmingham 


of the country. 


especially in the district is attested in 
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many ways. For inestimable service we render him 
homage. Voiced in a syllable, the country’s verdict is 
“well done.”—HuGH Morrow, president, Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


An Outstanding Man of the Day 


UDGE GARY was without question one of the out- 

standing men of his day. In force of character and 
personality he was extraordinary. Passing over his 
marvelous executive ability which brought about the de- 
velopment of the Steel corporation, his policy of fairness 
in all business relationships was particularly impressive 
to those of us who are associated with competing com- 
panies as it must have been to all others who become 
acquainted with his high ideals—J. F. WELBORN, presi- 
dent, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver. 


Admirable As a Man 

i THIRTY years’ acquaintance and friendship with 

Judge Gary I have particularly admired his qualities 
as a man rather than those as a manufacturer. He 
seemed to have the secret of placidity, a calm imperturb- 
able philosophy that everything either was right or 
would be right. I have never seen him flurried, angry 
or appearing even impatient. This disposition has natu- 
rally endeared him to his associates who knew him best. 
He had the balanced mind of a lawyer merging into a 
diplomat, watching his speech that he might give no 
offense and avoid any ambiguity. I regret his loss as 
one that is personal—JAMES BOWRON, chairman, Gulf 
States Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Destined to be Pre-eminent 

I KNEW of Judge Gary’s recent illness but supposed it 

was nothing serious, and am therefore greatly shocked 
to learn of his death. He possessed all the qualities of a 
great leader and would have been pre-eminent in any 
sphere of endeavor. I have known. and admired him for 
many years. His personality, ability and fairness have 
endeared him to his friends and business associates and 
held the respect and confidence of the public. The great 
company of which he was the genius and directing head 
since its organization has suffered a most serious loss 
and the steel industry a great leader and counsellor. I 
am at a loss for words to express my feelings of personal 
sorrow.—WILLIS L. KING, vice president, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 


His Life and Work a Guidepost 

UDGE GARY’S sudden taking away must come as a 

great shock to the steel industry of the world. His 
position as the outstanding industrial leader of his time 
has been entirely established. He brought about a new 
day in industry through the welding into the structure 
of business high character, fair dealing and recognition 
of the interest and rights of the worker, the stockholders 
and the public at large. Over and above all this, Judge 
Gary proved the value, soundness and practicability of 
the large business dorporation. His life and work will 
stand as a monument to the higher standards of modern 
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business now established and will be a guidepost to all 
future business enterprise.—GEORGE M. VERITY, president, 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 


Clear Thinking Will Be Missed 

N THE death of Judge Gary not only has the great 

steel industry in the United States, of which he was 
the acknowledged leader, suffered a great loss but all 
industry in America has lost a_ leader 
thinking and fair attitude towards all 
done more than any other to establish the 
standard of corporate management. The relations 
ing between competitors, between capital and labor and 
between all these interests and the general public, are 
undoubtedly largely due to Judge Gary’s influence. He 
was a wonderful organizer and a great leader of men. 
His leadership in the American Iron and Steel institute 
this industry. 
Steel Hoop Co., 


whose 
interests have 
present high 


exist- 


has rendered an everlasting service to 
SEVERN P. Ker, 


Sharon, Pa. 


president, Sharon 


A Statesman of Industry 


HE death of Judge Gary has removed an outstanding 
figure of modern industrial life. His wisdom and 
judgment in guiding the great corporation of which he 
was the head had earned for him the unquestioned leader- 


ship of all industry. He was more than a captain of 
industry: he was a statesman of industry. No cause 


for the good of industry and for the benefit of the public 
failed to find him active in its support. The whole 
industrial world will miss his leadership and is the poorer 
for his passing.—E. M. Herr, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A Giant Has Left Us 
HE death of Judge Gary marks an epoch in the iron 
and steel industry of the United States. Broadly 
speaking, he has been continuously at the helm during the 


president, 


Granite and marble 


clear 


mausole wm of E. Hi. 
cemetery near Wheaton, Ill. 


period when the greatest changes in factories, plants and 
methods have taken place. His has been the guiding 
hand in the changing business practices which the prop- 
erties under his control required and which the spirit of 
the times demanded. Whether he was greatest as an 
administrator or as an advocate of fair dealing between 
the public, the employe and the stockholder, cannot be 
told at this time. One of the giants of iron and steel 
has left us.—A. C. DINKEY, president, Midvale Co., Phila- 
delphia. 


Corporation Will Be His Monument 
HE death of Judge Gary will be a great loss to the 
His integrity and ability were demon- 
1907 when he 
leaders in the steel 
and friendship 
undoubtedly saved many 
leadership 


steel industry. 
strated first to many of us in 
meeting of the 
lished co-operation 


called a 
industry and estab- 
without interfering 
with competition and concerns 
from bankruptcy. His loyalty and during 
the World War, which required both judgment and tact, 
was of great help to our country and its allies in win- 
ning the war. He founded the American Iron and Steel 
institute which has much to feeling 
within and without the industry. His outstanding monu- 
ment will be the United States Steel which he 
so ably directed. He was a great leader and his ability 
and advice, his fairness and personality will be greatly 
industry and all circles in which 
CAMPBELL, president, Youngs- 


done create good 


Corp., 
steel 


—JAMES A. 
Tube Co., 


missed in the 
he was active. 


Sheet & Youngstown, Lz, 


tewn 
Gave Industry An Idealism 
i ees passing of Judge Gary will be keenly felt by 
everyone. He brought to the steel industry an ideal- 
ism which leaves a very pleasant memory in the mind of 
all his B. F. JONES JR., Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 


associates. chairman, 


Gar 
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